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A CHAPTER ON DOGS; 


BY 


A friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures, 
And ne’er betray their masters. Orway. 


(With a fine engraving.) 


“ Hisrorirs,” says Pope, “are more full of examples of the 
fidelity of dogs than of friends, but 1 will not insist upon many 
of them, because it is possible some may be almost as. fabulous as 
those of Pylades and Orestes, &c. I will only say for the honour 
of dogs, taet the two most ancient and esteemed books, sacred 
and prophane, extant, (viz. the Scripture and Homer) have shown 
a particular regard to those animals. That of Tobit is the more 
remarkable, because there seemed no manner of reason to take 
notice of the dog, besides the great humanity of the author. Ho- 
mer’s account of Ulysses’ dog, Argus, is the most pathetic ima- 
ginable, all the circumstances considered, and an excellent proof 
of the old bard’s geod nature. Ulysses had left him at Ithaca, 
when he embarked for Troy, and found him at his return, after 
twenty years. You shall have it in verse: 


When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tost, 
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Arriv’d at last, poor, old, disguis’d, alone, 

To all his friends, and e’en his queen unknown: 
Chang’d as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrow’d his rev’rend face, and white his hairs; 
In his own palace fore’d to ask his bread, 

Scorn’d by those slaves his former bounty fed; 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew; 

The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew! 
Unfed, unhous’d, neglected, on the clay, 

Like an old servant, now cashier’d, he lay; 
Touch’d with resentment of ungrateful man, 

And longing to behold his ancient lord again. 

Him when he saw—he rose and crawl’d to meet, 
(Twas all he could) and fawn’d and kiss’d his feet; 
Seiz’d with dumb joy—then falling by his side! 
Own’d his returning lord, look’d up, and died! 


« Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were ebliged to aban- 
don Athens, in the time of Themistocles, steps back again, out of 
his history, purely to describe the lamentable cries and howlings 
of the poor dogs they left behind. He makes mention of one that 
followed his master (Xantippus) across the sea to Salamis, 
where he died, and was honoured with a tomb by the Athenians, 
who gave the name of the Dog’s Grave to that part of the island 
where he was buried. This respect to a dog, in the most polite 
people of the world, is very observable. A modern instance of 
gratitude to a dog (though we have but few such) is, that the chief 
order of Denmark, (now injuriously called the Order of the Ele- 
phant) was instituted in memory of the fidelity of a dog, named 
Wild-brat, to one of their kings, who had been deserted by his 
subjects: he gave his Order this motto, or to this effect, (which still 
remains) Wild-brat was faithful. Sir William Trumbull has 
told me a story, which he heard from one that was present: king 
Charles I, being with some of his court during his troubles, a dis- 
course arose what sort of dogs deserved pre-eminence; and it be- 
ing on all hands, agreed to belong either to the spaniel or gray- 
hound, the king gave his opinion on the part of the gray-hound, 
because (said he) he has all the good nature of the other, without 
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the fawning. A good piece of satire upon his courtiers, with 
which I will end my discourse of dogs.” 

The sensibility of Xantippus’s dog is equalled by the sagacity 
of another, to which Plutarch affirms he was himself an eye-wit- 
ness. Being once on shipboard, he observed a jar which was 
about half filled with oil. A dog was very desirous of paying his 
addresses to the contents; but the oil was too low in the vessel 
for him to get at it. ‘The seamen were all engaged in different 
ways, and the dog, willing to make the most of a favourable op- 
portunity, took up, successively, a number of stones which were 
stowed in that part of the ship, and dropping them, one by one 
into the jar, the oil at last rose within his reach, and he lapped as 
much of it as he pleased. “I was astonished,’ says Plutarch, 
“by what means the dog could know that the immission of hea- 
vier substances would cause the lighter substance to ascend.” 

The following incidents from Plutarch are equally striking. 
The dead body of a Roman soldier, who had been killed in a 
domestic tumult, was carefully watched and guarded by his dog, 
who would not permit any person to touch the remains of his de- 
parted master. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, happening to pass that 
way, took notice of so striking a spectacle, and inquired into the 
circumstances of the case. On being informed that the man had 
been slain three days befure, and that the dog in all that time, 
had neither stirred from the body, nor eaten any food, the king 
ordered the corpse to be interred, and the dog to be taken care 
of, and brought to him. During this ceremony the dog, for some 
time lay quietly at his feet; until seeing those soldiers march by, 
who had murdered his late master, he sprang at them with such 
rage and fierceness, and turned himself to Pyrrhus, with such 
meaning in his looks and gestures, that the men were sent to 
prison, on suspicion of having committed the crime with which 
the dog seemed to charge them. Being strictly examined, they 
confessed themselves guilty, and were accordingly executed. 

The temple of Aésculapius, at Athens, was furnished with many 
rich ornaments and utensils of gold and silver. A robber who 
was desirous of obtaining some of this wealth, accomplished his 
design with such art and secrecy, that he supposed all discovery of 
the offender to be impossible. A dog, indeed, belonging to some 
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of those whose office it was to watch the temple, had done his 
duty, by barking incessantly; but the sextons either did not or 
would not, take the alarm. The honest animal, faithful and stea- 
dy to his purpose, pursued the thief, who in vain attempted to keep 
him at bay. He pelted him with stones but the dog still follow- 
ed. He tried to bribe him, by throwing him pieces of meat; but 
the dog refused to touch them. The pursuer still kept the cri- 
minal in view, nor lost sight of him until he had watched him to 
his place of habitation, (which was at some distance from Athens, ) 
where he posted himself, as centinel, at the door. Whenever the 
culprit ventured from home, Cipparus (for so the dog was named) 
still haunted him. The news of the robbery was soon made pub- 
lic, but the robber still remained undetected, until information 
was given that Cipparus, the temple dog, was at sucha place, and 
perpetually harrassing such a person, though fawning on every 
body else; proper officers were despatched, who took the suspi- 
cious man into custody. While they were conducting him to ex- 
amination, the dog, conscious of the distinguished part he had 
borne in bringing the miscreant to justice, ran before them all the 
way, jumping and giving every demonstration of joy. The Athe- 
nian people recompensed the zeal, faithfulness, and assiduity of 
Cipparus, by assigning him to the care of the priests who officiated 
in the Asculapian temple, and by voting him a supply, from the 
public stores, for his maintenance. 

Who can withhold his respect for the Hyrcanian dog, who, 
when he saw his master’s corpse burning on the funeral pile, jump- 
ed into the flames, and was consumed with it? Or to the dog of 
one Pyrrhus (not the king) who gave his deceased master the same 
testimony of affection? 

I must not pass over the remarkable duel between a person of 
distinction and a dog, in the year 1731, in presence of Charles V. 
of France. Both the relation and the print of this duel are to be 
found in father Montfaucon.* 

« A gentleman of the court was supposed to have murdered an- 
other, who had been missing for some days. This suspicion arose 
from the mute testimony of the absent person’s dog,‘4 large Irish 
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grayhound, who, with uncommon rage, attacked this supposed 
murderer wherever he met him. As he ‘was a gentleman and a 
man of very nice honour (though by the way he really had mur- 
dered the man) he could not bear lying under so dishonourable a 
suspicion, and therefore applied to the king for leave to justify 
his innocence by single combat with the said dog. ‘The king, be- 
ing a great lover of justice, granted his suit, ordered lists to be 
made ready, appointed the time, and named the weapons. ‘The 
gentleman was to have an offensive club in his hand, the dog a 
defensive tub to resort to occasionally. The Irish grayhound 
willingly met this fair inviter at the time and place appointed; for 
it has always been observed of that particular breed, that they 
have an uncommon alacrity at single combat. ‘They fought, the 
dog prevailed, and almost killed the honourable gentleman, who 
had then the honour to confess his guilt, and of being hanged for 
it ina few days.” 

S. Muller, in his Voyages from Asia to America, [London 1762 | 
describes a particular kind of dogs at Kamtchatki, which did the 
laborious duties of horses and oxen. “On the east side of the 
county of Kamtchatki, towards the sea, there lives a people who 
keep no other sort of beasts but dogs; which though they are but 
of a common size, are remarkable, in that they have hair of six 
inches long. In 1718, a certain Waiwode travelling in a sledge 
with twelve dogs, towards the city of Beresowa, got himself wrap- 
ped up in warm quilts, and girt fast in to sledge, in order to se- 
cure him from the severity of the cold, and to prevent his falling 
out in case the sledge should overturn. The Ostiack, who was 
his guide, skaited along side of him, according to custom, in case 
the sledge should overturn, to raise it up again, and coming on a 
large plain, where the ground is generally covered man’s depth 
with snow, the dogs (which the Ostiacks also use for hunting) es- 
pying a fox at a distance, immediately flew in pursuit of their 
game, and ran away with the Waiwode with such swiftness, that 
it was impossible for the guide to keep pace with them, and they 
soon got out of sight. The guide followed the track, but did not 
come up to his passenger till the next morning, when he found 
him in the sledge overturned, still wrapped up, and tightly girt 
into it. By good luck the stump of a tree, which stood out above 
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the snow, had stopped the sledge, or else it might probably have 
cost the Waiwode his life. These dogs are able to draw great 
burthens, for in the year 1718, governor Knees Mischewski or- 
dered a whole pipe of brandy to be brought from the convent of 
Ketskoe, to the city of Beresowa, which was done by sixteen dogs. 
People never travel a nights, but only a days with dogs; in the 
morning, before they set out, each dog has two frozen fish, which 
is his allowance for the whole day. At night, when they come to 
their journey’s end, these poor creatures are so weary that they 
cannot eat, but presently lie down to sleep. Whenever any pas- 
senger comes to a stage where he is to have fresh dogs, all the 
dogs in that village set up a most terrible howling, knowing that 
they are some of them, to have the same fate.” 

In the History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, there is the following relation of a talking dog, near 
Zeitz, in Misnia. Leibnits bears testimony of the fact. “It is 
a countryman’s dog, of a very common shape, and of a moderate 
size. A young child heard it utter some sounds, which he thought 
resembled some German words, and upon this, took it into his 
head to teach it to speak. The master, who had nothing better 
to do, spared no time nor pains; and luckily, the pupil had such 
dispositions, as it would be difficult to find again in any other. 
At length, after some years, the dog could pronounce about thirty 
words; of this number are tea, coffee, chocolate, assembly, words 
that are current in all modern languages, without much variety. 
It is to be observed, that the dog was three years old when he was 
put to school. He talks only by echo, that is to say, after his 
master has pronounced a word; and he seems to repeat it by con- 
straint, and against his inclination, though not beaten. [t must be 
likewise observed, that Mr. Leibnits saw and heard him.” 

It would be unpardonable, upon a subject like this, to omit the 
letter of sir John Harrington to prince Henry, which relates such 
instances of sagacity, fidelity, affection, and, I may say, under- 
standing that arises out of observation and reflection, as cannot 


fail to excite the admiration of the reader. 
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Sir John Harrington to Prince Henry, son to James J, concerning 
his Dozge. 

“ May it please your highnesse to accepte in as goode sorte 
what I nowe offer, as hath been done aforetyme; and I may saie, 
I pede fausto: but, having goode reason to thinke your highnesse 
had goode will and likinge to read what others have tolde of my 
rare dogge, I will even give a briefe history of his goode deedes 
and strange feats; and herein will 1 not plaie the curr myselfe, 
but in goode soothe relate what is no more than bare verity. Al- 
though I mean not to disparage the deeds of Alexander’s horse,* 
I will match my dogget against him for goode carriage, for, if he 
did not bear a great prince on his back, I am bold to saie he did 
often bear the sweet words of a greater princesset on his necke. 

“ [ did once relate to your highnesse, after what sorte his teck- 
linge was wherewithe he did sojourn from my house at the Bathe 
to Greenwiche palace, and deliver up to the cowrte there such 
matters as were entrusted to his care. This he hathe often done, 
and came safe to the Bathe, or my house here at Kelstone, with 
goodlie returns from such nobilitie as were pleasede to emploie him; 
nor was it ever tolde our ladye queene, that this messenger did 
ever blab ought concerninge his highe truste, as others have done 
in more especial matters. Neither must it be forgotten, as how 
he once was sente with two charges of sack wine from the Bathe 
to my house, by my man Combe; and on his way the cordage did 
slacken; but my trustie bearer did bear himself so wisely as to 
covertly hide one flasket in the rushes, and take the other in his 
teethe to the howse; after which he wente forthe, and returnde 
with the other parte of his burthen to dinner. Hereat your high- 
nesse may perchance marvele and doubte; but we have a livinge 
testimonie of those who wroughte in the fieldes, and espiede his 
worke, and nowe live to tell they did muche longe to plaie the 
dogge, and give stowage to the wine themselves; but they did re- 
frain and watchede the passinge of this whole businesse. 

“T neede not saie how muche I did once grieve at missinge this 
dogge; for on my journie towards Londoune, some idle pastimers 
did diverte themselves with huntinge mallardes in a ponde, and 


* Bacephalus. 
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conveyed him to the Spanish ambassadors, where (in a happie hour) 
after six weeks I did hear of him; but suche was the cowrte he 
did pay to the Don, that he was no lesse in good likinge there 
than at home. Nor did the householde listen to my claim, or 
challenge, till I rested my suite on the dogges own proofs, and 
made him performe such feats before the nobles assembled, as put 
it past doubt that I was his master. I did send him to the hall in 
time of dinner, and made him bring thence a pheasan* out of the 
dish, which created much mirthe; but much more when he return- 
ede at my commandment to the table, and put it again in the 
same cover. Wherewith the companie was well content to allow 
me my claim, and we bothe were well content to accepte it, and 
came homewards,—lI could dwell more on this matter, but jubes 
renovare dolorem: I will now saie in what manner he died. As 
we travelled towardes the Bathes, he leapede on my horses neck, 
and was more earneste in fawninge and courtinge my notice, 
than what I had observed for some time back; and, after my chi- 
dinge his disturbinge my passinge forwards, he gave me some 
glances of such affection as moved me to cajole him; but, alas! 
he crept suddenly into a thorny brake, and died in a short time. 
Thus | have strove to rehearse such of his deedes as maie sug- 
gest much more to your highnesse thought of this dogge. But, 
having said so much of him in prose, | will say somewhat too in 
verse, as you may finde hereafter at the close of this historie.— 
Now let Ulysses praise his dogge Argus,* or Tobite be led by 
that dogget whose name doth not appear; yet could I say such 
things of my Bunjey, (for so he was styled;) as might shame them 
both, either for good faith, clear wit, or wonderful deedes; to say 
no more than I have said, of his bearing letters to London and 
Greenwiche, more than an hundred miles. As [ doubt not but your 
highnesse would love the dogge, if not myselfe, I have been thus 
tedious in his storie; and again saie, that of all the dugges near 
your father’s court, not one hathe more love, more diligence to 
please, or less pay for pleasinge than him I write of; for verily a 
bone wouid content my servante, when some expecte greater 
matters, or will knavishly find oute a bone of contention. 


* Odyssey, Lib. xvii. +t Book of Tobit, chap. v, and xi. 
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“IT nowe rest your highnesse friend, in all service that maye 
suit him, Joun HarrincrTon. 


“P.S. The verses above spoken of, are in my book of epi- 
grams* in praise of my dogge Bunjey to Momus. And I havean 
excellent picture, curiously limned, to remaine in my posterity. 

* Kelstone, 14th June, 1608.” 


I shall not insist on the vulgar nation that the howling of dogs 
is prophetically significant of the death of some member of a fa- 
inily, which, if admitted, would render them objects of still greater 
interest to mankind; but I will maintain that very few men have 
shown a more striking proof of presence and shrewdness than the 
littie dog who, being attacked, while accompanying his master on 
a journey, actually brought another dog, capable of maintaining 
an equal contest with his antagonist, a distance of more than a 
hundred miles, to avenge the insult he had received. This for- 
midable champion chastised the aggressor, and then returned 
home with his protege, who gayly frisked his tail, in token of his 
satisfaction. If modern honour, Mr. Editor, would be satisfied 
in this way, how many valuable lives might be preserved! 

I think with this cloud of witnesses in their favour, the poor 
animals (I will not call them dumb, after the story of the Misnian 
orator above related) will be exonerated from the growling ca- 
lumny with which Dr. Johnson has aspersed their intellectual 
qualities, viz. that “dogs have not the power of comparing, be- 
cause they will take a small bit of meat as read#ly¥as a large, 
when both are before them.” I am, &c. © 

PirAoxuwy. 





Arr. I.—On Marriage. A Sermon by Dr. Johnson. 


Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shalt 
cleave unto his wife. Genesis II. 24. 


Tuar society is necessary to the happiness of human nature, 
that the gloom of solitude, and the stillness of retirement, how- 
ever they may flatter at a distance, with pleasing views of inde- 


* Lib. ili, Epig. 21. See also the engraved title page to his Ariosto 
and notes on book xii. 
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pendence and serenity, neither extinguish the passion nor en- 
lighten the understanding; that discontent will intrude upon pri- 
vacy, and temptations follow us to the desert; every one may be 
easily convinced, either by his own experience, or by that of 
others. That knowledge is advanced by an intercourse of senti- 
ments and an exchange of observations, and that the bosom is 
disburdened by a communication of its cares, is too well known 
for proof or illustration. In solitude, perplexity swells into distrac- 
tion, and grief settles into melancholy; even the satisfactions and 
pleasures, that may by chance be found, are but imperfectly en- 
joyed, when they are enjoyed without participation. 

How high this disposition may extend, and how far society may 
contribute to the felicity of more exalted natures, it is not easy 
to determine, nor necessary to inquire; it seems, however, proba- 
ble, that this inclination is allotted to ail rational beings of limited 
excellence, and that it is the privilege only of the infinite Creator 
to derive all his happiness from himself. 

It is a proof of the regard of God for the happiness of mankind, 
that the means by which it must be attained are obvious and evi- 
den ; that we are not left to discover them by difficult specula- 
tions, intricate disquisitions, or long experience; but are led to 
them, equally by our passions and our reason, in prosperity and 
distress. Every man perceives his own insufficiency to supply 
himself with ,what either necessity or convenience require, and 
applies to others for assistance. Every one feels his satisfac- 
tion impaired by the suppression of pleasing emotions, and con- 
sequently endeavours to find an opportunity of diffusing his sa- 
tisfaction. : 

As a general relation to the rest of the species is not sufficient 
to procure gratifications for the private desires of particular per- 
sons; as closer ties of union are necessary to promote the sepa- 
rate interests of individuals, the great society of the world is di- 
vided into separate communities, which are again subdivided into 
smaller bodies, and more contracted associations, which pursue, 
or ought to pursue, a particular interest, in subordination to the 
public good and consistently with the general happiness of man- 
kind. 
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Each of these subdivisions produces new dependences and re- 
lations, and every particular relation gives rise to a particular 
scheme of duties; duties which are of the utmost importance and 
of the most sacred obligation, as the neglect of them would defeat 
all the blessings of society, and cut off even the hope of happiness; 
as it would poison the fountain whence it must be drawn, and 
make those institutions, which have been formed as necessary to 
peace and satisfaction, the means of disquiet and misery. 

The lowest subdivision of society, is that by which it is broken 
into private families; nor do any duties demand more to be ex- 
plained and enforced, than those which this relation produces; 
because none is more universally obligatory, and, perhaps very 
few are more frequently neglected. 

The universality of these duties requires no other proof than 
may be received from the most cursory and superficial observa- 
tion of human life. Very few men have it in their power to in- 
jure society, in a large extent; the general happiness of the world 
can be very little interrupted by the wickedness of a single man, 
and the number is not large of those by whom the peace of any 
particular nation can be disturbed; but every man may injure a 
family, and produce domestic disorders and distresses; almost 
every one has opportunities, and perhaps, sometimes temptations 
to rule as a wife, or tyrannize as a husband; and therefore, to al- 
most every one are those admonitions necessary, that may assist 
in regulating the conduct, and impress just notions of the beha- 
viour which these relations exact. 

Nor are these obligations more evident than the neglect of them; 
a neglect of which daily examples may be found, and from which 
daily calamities arise. Almost all the miseries of life, almost all the 
wickedness that infects, and all the distresses that afflict mankind, 
are the consequences of some defects in these duties. It is, 
therefore, no objection to the propriety of discoursing upon them, 
that they are well known and generally acknowledged; for a very 
smali part of the disorders of the world proceed from ignorance 
of the laws by which life ought to be regulated; nor do many, 
even of those whose hands are polluted by the foulest crimes, 
deny the reasonableness of virtue, or attempt to justify their own 
actions. Men are not blindly betrayed into corruption, but aban- 
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don themselves to their passions with their eyes open, and lose 
the direction of truth, because they do not attend to her voice, 
not because they do not hear, or do not understand it. It is, 
therefore, no less useful to rouse’ the thoughtless, than instruct 
the ignorant; to awaken the attention, than enlighten the under- 
standing. 

There is another reason, for which it may be proper to dwell 
long upon these duties and return frequently to them; that deep 
impressions of them may be formed and renewed, as often as 
time or temptation shall begin to erase them. Offences against so- 
ciety in its greater extent, are cognizable by human laws. No man 
can invade the property, or disturb the quiet or his neighbour, with- 
out subjecting himself to penalties, and suffering in proportion to 
the injury he has offered. But cruelty and pride, oppression and 
partiality, may tyrannize in private families without control: 
meekness may be-trampled on, and piety insulted, without an 
appeal, but to conscience and to Heaven. A thousand methods 
of torture may be invented, a thousand acts of unkindness or 
disregard may be committed, a thousand innocent gratifications 
may be denied, and a thousand hardships imposed, without any 
violation of national laws. Life may be embittered with hourly 
vexation; and weeks, months, and years be lingered out in mise- 
ry, without any legal cause of separation, or possibility of judicial 
redress. Perhaps, no sharper anguish is felt than that which 
cannot be complained of, nor any greater cruelties inflicted than 
some which no human authority can relieve. 

That marriage itself, an institution designed only for the pro- 
motion of happiness, and for the relief of the disappointments, 
anxieties, and distresses, to which we are subject in our present 
state, does not always produce the effects for which it was ap- 
pointed; that it sometimes condenses the gloom which it was in- 
tended to dispel, and increases the weight which was expected 
to be made lighter by it, must, however unwillingly, be yet ac- 
knowledged. 

It is to be considered to what causes, effects so unexpected 
and unpleasing, so contrary to the end of the institution, and so 
unlikely to arise from it, are to be attributed: it is necessary to 
Mquire, whether those that are thus unhappy, are to impute their 
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misery to any other cause than their own folly, and to the neglect 
of those duties, which prudence and religion equally require. 

This inquiry may not only be of use in stating and explaining 
the duties of the marriage state, but may contribute to free it 
from licentious misrepresentations and weak objections, which, 
indeed, can have little force upon minds not already adapted to 
receive impressions from them, by habits of debauchery; but 
which, when they cooperate with lewdness, intemperance, and 
vanity; when they are proposed to an understanding naturally 
weak, and made yet weaker by luxury and sloth, by an implicit 
resignation to reigning follies, and an habitual compliance with 
every appetite; may, at least, add strength to prejudices, to sup- 
port an opinion already favoured; and, perhaps, hinder conviction, 
or, at least, retard it. 

It may, indeed, be asserted, to the honour of marriage, that it 
has few adversaries among men, either distinguised for their abi- 
lities or eminent for their virtue. Those who have assumed the 
province of attacking it, of overturning the constitution of the 
world, of encountering the authority of the wisest legislators, 
from whom it has received the higher sanction of human wisdom; 
and subverting the maxims of the most flourishing states, in which 
it has been dignified with honours and promoted with immunities; 
those who have undertaken the task of contending with reason 
and experience, with earth and with heaven, are men who seem 
generally not selected by nature for great attempts or difficult 
undertakings: they are, for the most part such as owe not their 
determination to arguments, but. their arguments to their deter- 
minations; disputants, animated, not by a consciousness of truth, 
but by the number of their adherents; and treated, not with zeal 
for the right, but with the rage of licentiousness and impatience 
of restraint. And, perhaps, to the sober, the understanding, and 
the pious, it may be sufficient to remark, that religion and mar- 
riage have the same enemies. 

There are, indeed, some in other communions of the christian 
church, who censure marriage upon different motives, and prefer 
celibacy to a state more immediately devoted to the honour of 
God, and the regular and assiduous practice of the duties of reli- 
gion; and have recommended vows of abstinence, no where com- 
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manded in scripture, and imposed restraints upon lawful desires; 
of which, it is easy to judge how well they are adapted to the 
present state of human nature, by the frequent violation of them, 
even in those societies where they are voluntarily incurred, and 
where no vigilance is omitted to secure the observation of them. 
But the authors of these rigorous and unnatural schemes of 
life, though certainly misled by false notions of holiness and per- 
verted conceptions of the duties of our religion, have, at least the 
merit of mistaken endeavours to promote virtue, and must be al- 
lowed to have reasoned, at least, with some degree of probability, 
in vindication of their conduct. They were, generally, persons 
of piety, and sometimes of knowledge; and are, therefore, not to 
be confounded with the fool, the drunkard, and the libertine. 
They who decline marriage, for the sake of a more severe and 
mortified life, are surely to be distinguished from those who con- 
demn it as too rigorous a confinement, and wish the abolition of 
it in favour of boundless voluptuousness and licensed debauchery. 
Perhaps, even the errors of mistaken goodness may be recti- 
fied, and the prejudices surmounted, by deliberate attention to 
the nature of the institution; and certainly, the calumnies of 
wickedness may be, by the same means, confuted, though its cla- 
mours may not be silenced; since commonly, in debates like this, 
confutation and conviction are very distant from each other. For 
that nothing but vice and folly obstructs the happiness of a mar- 
ried life, may be made evident by examining, 


7” 


First, the nature and end of marriage. 
Secondly, the means by which that end is to be obtained. 


First, the nature and end of marriage. 

The vow of marriage, which the wisdom of most civilized nations 
has enjoined, and which the rules of the christian church enjoin, may 
be properly considered as a vow of perpetual and indissoluble 
friendship; friendship, which no change of fortune, nor any altera- 
tion of external circumstances, can be allowed to interrupt or 
weaken. After the commencement of this state, there remain no 
longer any separate interests; the two individuals become united, 
and are, therefore, to enjoy the same felicity, and suffer the same 
misfortunes; to have the same friends, and the same enemies; the 
same success, and the same disappointments. It is easy, by pur- 
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suing the parallel between friendship and marriage, to show how ex- 
act a conformity there is between them; to prove that all the pre- 
cepts laid down with respect to the contraction, and the maxims 
advanced with regard to the effects, of friendship, are true of 
marriage, in a more literal sense and a stricter acceptation. 

It has long been observed, that friendship is to be confined to one; 
or that, to use the words of the axiom, “ He that hath friends, has 
no friend.”’** That ardour of kindness, that unbounded confi- 
dence, that unsuspecting security which friendship requires, can- 
not be extended beyond a single object. A divided affection 
may be termed benevolence, but can hardly rise to friendship; 
for the narrow limits of the human mind allow it not intensely 
to contemplate more than one idea. As we love one more, we 
must love another less; and, however impartially we may, for a 
very short time, distribute our regards, the balance of affection 
will quickly incline, perhaps, against our consent to one side or 
the other. Besides, though we should love our friends equally, 
which is, perhaps, not possible; and each according to their merit, 
which is very difficult: what shall secure them from jealousy of 
each other? Will not each think highly of his own value, and ima- 
gine himself rated below his worth? Or what shall preserve their 
common friend from the same jealousy with regard to them? As 
he divides his affection and esteem between them, he can, in re- 
turn, claim no more than a dividend of theirs; and, as he regards 
them equally, they may justly rank some other in equality with 
him: and what, then, shall hinder an endless communication of 
confidence, which must certainly end in treachery at last? Let 
these reflections be applied to marriage, and perhaps, polygamy 
may lose its vindicators. 

It is remarked, that “friendship amongst equals is the most 
lasting;”’t and, perhaps, there are few causes to which more un- 
happy marriages are to be ascribed, than a disproportion between 
the original condition of the two persons. Difference of condi- 
tion makes difference of education, and difference of education 
produces differences of habits, sentiments and inclination: thence 
arise contrary views and opposite schemes, of which the frequent, 


* w@ piace ov pésros. } Amicitia inter pares firmissima. 
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though not necessary consequences, are debates, disgust, aliena- 
tion, and settled hatred. 

Strict friendship “ is to have the same desires and the same 
aversions.”’* Whoever is to choose:a friend, is to consider, first, 
the resemblance or dissimilitude of tempers. How necessary this 
caution is to be urged as preparatory to marriage, the misery of 
those who neglect it sufficiently evinces. To enumerate all the 
varieties of disposition, to which it may on this occasion be con- 
venient to attend, would be a tedious task; but, it is, at least, 
proper to enforce one precept on this head, a precept which was 
never yet broken without fatal consequences, “ Let the religion 
of the man and woman be the same.”? The rancour and hatred, 
the rage and persecution, with which religious disputes have filled 
the world, need not to be related: every history can inform us, 
that no malice is so fierce, so cruel, and implacable, as that which 
is excited by religious discord. It is to no purpose that they 
stipulate for the free enjoyment of their own opinions; for how 
can he be happy, who sees the person most dear to him in a state 
of dangerous error, and ignorant of those sacred truths, which are 
necessary to the approbation of God and to future felicity? How 
can he engage not to endeavour to propagate truth, and promote 
ihe salvation of those he loves? or, if he has been betrayed into 
such engagements by an ungoverned passion, how can he vindi- 
cate himself in the observation of them? ‘The education of chil- 
dren will soon make it necessary to determine, which of the two 
opinions shall be transmitted to their posterity; and how can 
either consent to train up in errer and delusion, those from whom 
they expect the highest satisfactions, and the only comforts of de- 
clining life? 

On account of this conformity of notions, it is, that equality 
of condition is chiefly eligible; for, as friendship, so marriage, 
either finds, or makes an equality. No disadvantage of birth or 
fortune ought to impede the exaltation of virtue and of wisdom; 
for with marriage begins union, and union obliterates all distinc- 
tions. It may, indeed, become the person who received the be- 
nefit, to remember it, that gratitude may brighten affection; but 


* An observation of Cataline in Sallust. 
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the person who conferred it ought to forget it, because, if it was 
deserved, it cannot be mentioned without injustice, nor, if unde- 
served, without imprudence: all reproaches of this kind, must be 
either retractions of a good action, or proclamations of our own 
weakness. 

“Friends,” says the proverbial observation, “have every thing 
in common.” ‘This is likewise implied in the marriage covenant. 
Matrimony admits of no separate possessions, no incommunicable 
interests. This rule, like all others, has been often broken by 
low views and sordid stipulations; but, like all other precepts 
founded on reason and in truth, it has received a new confirma- 
tion from almost every branch of it; and those parents, whose age 
has had no better effects upon their understanding, than to fill 
them with avarice and stratagem, have brought misery and ruin 
ypon their children, by the means which they weakly. imagine 
conducive to their happiness. 

There is yet another precept, equally relating to friendship 
and to marriage; a precept, which, in either case, can never be too 
strongly inculcated or too scrupulously observed: ‘Contract 
friendship only with the good.” Virtue is the first quality to be 
considered in the choice of a friend, and yet more in a fixed and 
irrevocable choice. This maxim surely requires no comment, 
nor any vindication; it is equally clear and certain, obvious to 
the superficial, and incontestable by the most accurate examiner: 
to dwell upon it, is, therefore, superfluous; for, though often ne- 
glected, it never was denied. Every man will, without hesita- 
tion, confess, that it is absurd to trust a known deceiver, or vo- 
luntarily to depend for quiet and for happiness upon insolence, 
cruelty, and oppression. ‘Thus, marriage appears to differ from 
friendship, chiefly in the degree of its efficacy and the autho- 
rity of its institution: it was appointed by God himself, as neces- 
sary to happiness, even in a state of innocence; and the relation 
produced by it, was declared more powerful than that of birth: 
“ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife.” But as, notwithstanding its conformity to 
human nature, it sometimes fails to produce the effects intended, 
it is necessary to inquire, 
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Secondly, by what means the end of marriage is to be at- 
tained. 

As it appears, by examining the natural system of the universe, 
that the greatest and smallest bodies are invested with the same 
properties, and moved by the same laws; so a survey of the moral 
world will inform us, that greater or less societies are to be made 
happy by the same means, and that, however relations may be 
varied or circumstances changed, virtue, and virtue alone, is the 
parent of felicity. We can only, in whatsoever state we may be 
placed, secure ourselves from disquiet and from misery, by a re- 
solute attention to truth and reason: without this, it is in vain 
that a man chooses a friend, or cleaves to a wife. If passion be 
suffered to prevail over right, and the duties of our state be 
broken through or neglected, for the sake of gratifying our an- 
ger, our pride, or our revenge, the union of hearts will quickly 
be dissolved, and kindness will give way to resentment and aver- 
sion. 

The duties, by the practice of which a married life is to be 
made happy, are the same with those of friendship, but exalted 
to higher perfection. Love must be more ardent, and confidence 
without limits. It is, therefore, necessary, on each part, to de- 
serve that confidence, by the most unshaken fidelity, and to pre- 
serve their love unextinguished by continual acts of tenderness; 
not only to detest all real, but seeming offences; and to avoid 
suspicion and guilt, with almost equal solicitude. 

But since the frailty of our nature is such, that we cannot hope 
from each other an unvaried rectitude of conduct, or an uninter- 
rupted course of wisdom or virtue; as folly will, sometimes, in- 
trude upon an unguarded hour; and temptations, by frequent at- 
tacks, will, sometimes, prevail; one of the chief acts of love is, 
readily to forgive errors, and overlook defects. Neglect is to be 
reclaimed by kindness, and perverseness softened by complai- 
sance. Sudden starts of passion are patiently to be borne, and 
the calm moments of recollection silently expected; for, if one 
offence be made a plea for another; if anger be to be opposed with 
anger, and reproach retorted for reproach; either the contest must 
be continued forever, or one must, at last, be obliged, by vio- 
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fence, to do what might have been done at first, not only more 
gracefully, but with more advantage. 

Marriage, however in general it resembles friendship, differs 
from it in this; that all its duties are not reciprocal. Friends are 
equal in every respect; but the relation of marriage produces au- 
thority on one side, and exacts obedience on the other; obe- 
dience an unpleasing duty, which yet the nature of the state 
makes indispensable; for friends may separate when they can no 
longer reconcile the sentiments, or approve the schemes of each 
other; but as marriage is indissoluble, either one must be content 
to submit, when conviction cannot be obtained, or life must be 
wasted in perpetual disputes. 

But though obedience may be justly required, servility is not to 
be exacted; and though it may be lawful to exert authority, it 
must be remembered, that to govern and to tyrannize are very 
different, and that oppression will naturally provoke rebellion. 

The great rule, both of authority and obedience, is the law of 
God; a law which is not to be broken for the promotion of any 
ends, or in compliance with any coinmands; and which, indeed, 
never can be violated, without destroying that confidence, which 
is the greatest source of mutual happiness; for how can that per- 
son be trusted, whom no principle obliges to fidelity? 

Thus religion appears, in every state of life, to be the basis of 
happiness, and the operating power which makes every good 
constitution valid and efficacious; and he that shall attempt to 
attain happiness by the means which God has ordained, and 
* shall leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife,” shall surely find the highest degree of satisfaction that 


our state allows, if, in his choice, he pays the first regard to vir- 


tue, and regulates his conduct by the precepts of religion. 





Art. III].—Some account of Madame de Genlis. 


SrepHaniE Friuicire Durrestr pe Saint Avsin was born in the 
year 1746, near Autun, in the department of Saone et Loire. 
Though withcut fortune, she was distinguished on her entrance 
into life, for her personal attractions, joined to a singular talent 
for music, and she soon gained introductions to several families 
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of rank, though rather in quality of an artist than as a young lady 
of condition. Her situation afforded her the means of observing 
society, before fortune enabled her to fill that rank in fashionable 
life to which her acquirements so justly entitled her: thus, a per- 
fect knowledge of the manners of the best circles is to be dis- 
cerned in her earliest publications. Her accomplishments and 
personal graces soon attracted the notice of several exalted indi- 
viduals; but, as it frequently happens, chance was the disposer of 
her hand. ‘The count de Genlis, afterwards marques de Sillery, 
though he had never seen her, being struck with the style of a 
letter which accidentally fell in his way, conceived so high a sen- 
timent of admiration for the writer, that he immediately made 
her an offer of his hand, and the lady became the countess de 
Genlis, before her fifteenth year. 

Whilst her superior talent commanded the admiration of the 
distinguished circie in which she moved, her ardent love of study 
induced her to shun the court and the frivolous society connected 
with it, and to devote herself wholly to the cultivation of society 
and the arts. She was too well aware of the advantage of a good 
understanding to neglect the education of her children. At an 
age when most young women think only of shining in the world, 
Madame de Genlis retired to the convent of Bellechasse, and 
devoted herself entirely to the education of her two daughters. 
In the year 1775, the eldest, who was then scarcely fourteen years 
of age, was united to the count de Valence, but shortly after her 
marriage, the young lady was attacked with a dangerous fit of 
illness. The anxiety of mind, joined to the fatigue occasioned 
by her attendance on the sufferer, produced a change in the 
health of Madame de Genlis, which she experienced long after 
her daughter’s convalescence. As she suffered considerably from 
a pulmonary affection, her physicians prescribed the use of the 
Bristol waters, and having consigned her eldest daughter to the 
care of her mother-in-law, she departed for England, accompanied 
by her second daughter, Natalie, who was in her thirteenth year. 
During her residence at Bristol, Madame de Genlis adopted her 
then interesting protegee Pamela, of whom frequent mention is 
made in her writings, and who was afterwards married to lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. 
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On her return from England, the duke d’Orleans, then duke 
de Chartres, eagerly embraced the opportunity of placing his 
children under the superintendance of the accomplished and 
beautiful countess de Genlis. During her retirement in the con- 
vent of Bellechasse, she had written several moral and enter- 
taining dramatic pieces, which her children performed success- 
fully in the presence of the duchess de Charres. She published 
the three first volumes of her plays in 1779, under the title of 
Theatre for the use of Young Persons, and the three last volumes 
appeared in January, 1780. Among the most esteemed of these 
little dramas we may mention La bonne Mere, la Rosiere de Sa- 
lency, le Magistrat, la Marchande de Modes, and la Colombe. ‘The 
latter contains images worthy the graceful touch of a Guido, or an 
Albano: the celebrated Buffon, after having perused it, addressed 
the following letter to the authoress, which has been quoted as 
highly complimentary, but which is, nevertheless, somewhat hy- 
perbolical:— 

“T am no longer a lover of nature; I leave her for you, Madam, 
who have done more, and are worthy of higher admiration. Na- 
ture only forms bodies, but you create souls. Were mine of your 
happy creation, I should possess the power of pleasing, which I 
now want, and you would be pleased with my infidelity. Pardon, 
Madam, this moment of transport and love. I will now speak 
reasonably. 

“ Your charming Theatre has afforded me as much pleasure as 
though I were of the age to which it is dedicated. Old and young, 
high and low, all must study those delightful pictures in which 
the virtues acquired by education, triumph over vice and folly. 
Every line bears the stamp of your heavenly mind. It appears in 
every scene under a different emblem, and clothed in the purest 
morality. Your pen is guided by a perfect knowledge of human 
nature, by all the charms and every grace of style,” &c. &c. 

In the same year (1780) Madame de Genlis quitted the con- 
vent of Bellechasse, and retired to a charming country house at 
Berey, accompanied by the young princesses, where she con- 
tinued her literary labours with the greatest success. 

The Theatre of Education was followed by the Annals of Virtue, 
Adelaide and Theodore, Tales of the Castle, and other works of 
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the same kind, forming successively twenty-two volumes, the 
sole end of which is to adorn the understanding and form the 
hearts of young persons by interesting and amusing them at the 
Same time. 

Notwithstanding her numerous literary occupations, and the 
important functions of a duty of which she acquitted herself with 
the most scrupulous fidelity, Madame de Genlis neglected no 
opportunity of serving those who stood in need of her assistance. 
She rescued from indigence the two grand-nephews of Racine, 
and procured for them a pension from the duke of Orleans: and 
the marquis de Ducrest, her brother, having had the misfortune 
to lose his wife in the year 1781, she undertook the education of 
his son, who was then only five years of age. This is the young 
man whose premature fate she laments in her preface to the last 
edition of the Tales of the Castle. 

Such were the occupations of Madame de Genlis until the com- 
mencement of a revolution, the horrors of which, plunged her 
country in ruin, and which spread its evils to the remotest cor- 
ner of the civilized world. Foreseeing the misfortunes that 
awaited France, as soun as the States General was convoked, in 
1789, Madame de Genlis anxiously wished to retire with her 
pupils to Nice. This step met with the approval of her family; 
but she subsequently abandoned the design on consideration that 
her departure might weaken the credit of the house of Orleans, 
and she was too fondly attached to her pupils to be induced te 
separate from them by any consideration of personal safety or 
advantage. 

Meanwhile it was proposed that she should proceed to England; 
but from time to time, various causes occasioned the journey to 
be postponed. At length it was fixed in the year 1790, but on the 
eve of her departure, M. de Valence, her son-in-law, brought her 
the unexpected intelligence that the duke of Orleans had himself 
set out for England during the night. Thus Madame de Genlis 
was once more compelled to renounce her design, for the depar- 
ture of the father would undoubtedly have occasioned the arrest 
of the children, had they attempted to quit France at that time. 

he duke was absent nearly a year. A few months after his 
return, Madame de Genlis resigned the situation of governess to 
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his children, and made a tour through several of the French pro- 
vinces which she had not before visited. In 1791, she left Paris 
accompanied by Mademoiselle d’Orleans and two other young 
ladies, and she soon reached England in safety. She first spent 
three months at Bath, and next fixed her abode at Bury St. 
Edmunds, where she remained nine months, at the expiration of 
which, she visited several parts of Great Britain. During one of 
her excursions, in 1792, she visited the delightful cottage of 
Liangollen, in Wales, the residence of lady Elinor Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby, of which she gives so interesting a description in 
her Souvenir de Felicie. 

On her return to London, in September following, Madame 
de Genlis received a letter from the duke of Orleans, enjoining 
her to return to Paris without delay, on account of the decrees 
issued against the emigrants by the national convention. On her 
return, however, she and the princess were placed on the list of 
emigrants, and ordered to quit Paris in 48 hours, and to retire 
from the French territory. She then resolved to return to En- 
gland in quest of that repose which her own country denied her: 
but the duke of Orleans could not be prevailed on to permit his 
daughter to accompany her. However, no waiting maid could be 
procured to follow Mademoiselle d’Orleans in her exile, through 
the fear of being placed on the list of emigrants, and the duke 
conjured Madame de Genlis to accompany the young princess to 
Flanders, and to remain with her three or four weeks at Tour- 
nay, until he could engage a proper person to supply her place. 

On reaching Tournay, Madame de Genlis determined seriously 
to prepare for her departure to England. Three weeks after her 
arrival at Tournay, Pamela, her adopted daughter, was married 
to lord Edward Fitzgerald; but as the person promised by the 
duke had not arrived, Madame de Genlis was unable to set out 
with the new married pair, as she had at first proposed. About 
a month after their departure, her husband, who, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, had taken the title of marquis de 
Sillery, communicated to her from Paris, the dreadful catastrophe 
which terminated the life of the unfortunate Louis XVI. She 
immediately despatched a faithful messenger, conjuring him to 
quit France: but he declared in answer, that he would nevet 
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abandon his native country, adding, that the events to which he 
was then a witness, augmented his indifference for an existence 
which the crimes of his fellow citizens rendered odious. M. de 
Sillery remained in Paris though he had every opportunity of 
escaping; but so far from thinking of concealment, when he learnt 
that he was proscribed by the sanguinary Robespierre and his 
adherents, he voluntarily surrendered himself, and shortly after- 
wards perished on the scaffold. His last instructions to his un- 
fortunate wife were, that she should retire either to Ireland or 
Switzerland, but a serious indisposition by which Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans was seized, prevented Madame de Genlis from observ- 
ing the prudent counsel of her ill-fated husband. The young 
princess had no attendant except Madame de Genlis and her 
niece. Her convalescence was extremely slow, and at the expi- 
ration of four weeks she experienced a relapse. In this situation 
Madame de Genlis could not think of leaving her. Meanwhile 
Flanders was united to France: general Dumouriez arrived at 
Tournay, and though he had no knowledge either of Madame de 
Genlis or Mademoiselle d’Orleans, yet he felt interested for their 
unfortunate situation. To have remained at Tournay, where the 
Austrians were momentarily expected, would have been in the 
last degree imprudent; and their return to France must have ex- 
posed them to certain death. Dumouriez offered them an asylum 
in his camp. They followed the army, and procured a lodging at 
St. Amand, in the city, whilst the head-quarters were established 
at the Baths, about a mile distant; the defection of Dumouriez 
was, however, declared the day after their arrival at St. Amand. 
Dreading the consequences of this event, and fearing lest they 
should be included in the general list of fugitives, Madame de 
Genlis determined to depart, without loss of time, for Mons, re- 
presenting herself as an English woman, intending to proceed 
immediately to Switzerland, by way of Germany; and notwith- 
standing the urgent intreaties of M. de Chartres, she resolved to 
depart without Mademoiselle d’Orleans; however, at the very mo- 
ment when she was stepping into the coach, M. de Chartres pre- 
sented himself, with his sister, bathed in tears. Madame de 
Genlis could no longer resist their intreaties, she pressed her to 
her bosom, and they departed in such haste that they forgot to 
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take with them Mademoiselle d’Orleans’ baggage, the whole of 
which was lost. After encountering many dangers, they arrived, 
by cross roads, at the Austrian posts, where they passed for two 
English ladies, and by that nieans obtained passports, and an 
escort to conduct them to Mons. Madame de Genlis was now 
assailed by a new misfortune. The day after her arrival at Mons, 
she discovered that Mademoiselle d’Orleans and her niece had 
both caught the measles; and being unable immediately to procure 
a nurse she was obliged to attend on them herself, day and night: 
However, in the midst of this disaster, she enjoyed the consolation 
of having saved the life of Mademoiselle d’Orleans, who would 
infallibly have suffered for her brother’s desertion, had she fallen 
into the hands of the French. 

The delay occasioned by the fatal indisposition of the ladies, 
afforded the Austrians time to discover that they were natives of 
France, but they nevertheless experienced the most genergus 
treatment. General Mack procured from the prince of Coburg 
passports which enabled them to proceed in safety through Ger-— 
many. Madame de Genlis left Mons, 13th April, 1793, though 
her young companions were still in a state of extreme debility, 
and they arrived safely at Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. There 
they were joined by the duke de Chartres, and they proceeded 
together to Zug, where they hired a house on the banks of the 
lake, at a short distance from the town. 

Here, under assumed names, they enjoyed tranquillity, but for 
a short time; for M. de Chartres was soon recognized by the 
French emigrants, passing through the town. The magistrates, 
fearing lest they should incur the displeasure of the French go- 
vernment, politely urged the necessity of their seeking an asvlum 
elsewhere. This unexpected occurrence convinced M. de Char- 
tres that his presence must unavoidably prove fatal to his sister’s 
safety, and he took leave of her, to travel through Switzerland 
on foot. M.de Montesquieu generously procured for Madame 
de Genlis and her two protegees a safe retreat in the convent of 
St. Clair, at Bremgarten, where they all passed for Irish ladies 
returning from France, compelled by the troubled state of that 
country and the dangers of war, to return to their homes as soon 


as an opportunity should occur. Here Madame de Genlis passed 
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a year in profound seclusion, devoting her whole attention to her 
pupil, and concealing from her the knowledge of her father’s 
tragic death, which took place during their residence at the con- 
vent of St. Clair. Their days passed away in sadness, but not 
without occupation, until their repose was once more interrupted 
by the intrigues of their enemies, who at length forced them to 
quit Switzerland. Madame de Genlis prevailed upon the prin- 
cess to write to her uncle, the duke of Modena, to request that 
he would receive her in his territory; but he replied, that political 
considerations prevented him from acceeding to her solicitation. 
Madame de Genlis shortly after ascertained that the princess de 
Conti, her pupil’s aunt, was in Switzerland, and residing at Fri- 
burgh. To her she advised Mademoiselle d’Orleans to appeal for 
protection, which the princess most readily granted, and at the 
expiration of a month, she sent the countess de Pons St. Maurice 
to escort the young lady to Friburgh. 

After this separation from her pupil, to whom Madame de 
Genlis was most sincerely attached, her residence at Bremgarten 
became irksome to her, notwithstanding the kind attention of the 
nuns, who proved themselves in every respect worthy of her 
gratitude and friendship. She quitted the convent on the 19th 
of May, 1794, accompanied by her niece, whom she placed under 
the protection of a respectable family in Holland, and thence 
she proceeded alone to Altona. There she remained unknown 
upwards of nine months, and having met her son-in-law, M. de’ 
Valence, at Hamburgh, she went to reside with him at Silk, a 
village about 15 miles from Hamburgh. There Madame de Gen- 
lis at length enjoyed repose, and she resumed her. literary occu- 
pations, which had been so long suspended. In this retreat she 
wrote several novels, namely, Rash Vows, The Rival Mothers, 
The Little Emigrants, and The Knights of the Swan. She also 
published a narrative of her conduct during the revolution, in 
answer to the calumnies by which she had been assailed. 

In the year 1800, the French government called Madame de 
Genlis from her retreat, and granted her permission to return to 
her country. She thankfully embraced the opportunity of being 
restored to her daughter, her grand-children, and such of her 
friends as still survived. She has ever since resided at Paris. 
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Having been deprived of her fortune by the events of the revolu- 
tion, she has supported herself principally by the honourabie ex- 
ertion of those talents which she successfully cultivated in hap- 
pier days, when they formed merely the amusement of her leisure 
hours. Since her return to France, she has published several 
historical novels, remarkable for elegance of style, and faithful 
delineations of manners; but among all her productions, that with 
which she has thought proper to terminate her literary career, 
has, perhaps, excited the greatest interest. We allude to Les 
Parvenus ou L’ Histoire de Julien Delmour; a translation of which 
has just appeared under the title of the Wew Era. in this work 
she has given an interesting picture of the state of manners and 
society in France for the last 30 years, and she adduces, amidst 
all the horrors of the revolution, examples of sublime piety and 
devoted attachment, which will, doubtless, throw a gleam of lustre 
on that unhappy period. 





Art. 1V.—T he Parricide Punished. From the French. 


The following very singular adventure is related as a fact in “ La 
Nouvelle Bibliotheque de Societe,” and is said to have happen- 
ed in one of the provinces of France. Upon this story it is 


evident that Mr. Whalley founded his tragedy of “ The castle 
of Mountval.”’ 


Tue adventure which I am going to relate to you, my dear 
friend, is of so strange and dreadful a nature, that you are the 
only person to whom I[ must ever disclose the secret. 

The nuptials of Mademoiselle de Vildac were celebrated yes- 
terday; at which as a neighbour, custom and good manners re- 
quired my attendance. You are acquainted with M. de Vildac: 
he has a countenance which never pleased me; his eyes have often 
a wild and suspicious glare; a something which has given me dis- 
agreeable sensations for which I could no way account. I could 
not help observing yesterday, that in the midst of joy and revel- 
ry, he partook uot of pleasure: far from being penetrated with the 
happiness of his new son and daughter, the delight of others seem- 
ed to him a secret torment. 

The feast was held at his ancient castle; and when the hour of 
rest arrived, I was conducted to a chamber immediately under the 
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old tower at the north end. I had just fallen into my first sleep, 
when I was awakened and alarmed by a heavy kind of noise over- 
head. I listened, and heard very distinctly the footsteps of some 
one slowly descending, and dragging chains that clanked upon 
the stairs. The noise approached, and presently my chamber 
door was opened; the clanking of the chains redoubled, and he 
who bore them went towards the chimney. There were a few 
embers half extinguished; these he scraped together, and said, in 
a sepulchral voice, “ Alas, how long itis since I have seen a fire.” 
I own, my friend, I was terrified; | seized my sword, looked be- 
tween my curtains, and saw, by the glimmer of the embers, a 
withered old man, half naked, with a bald head and a white beard. 
He put his trembling hands to the wood, which began to blaze, 
and soon afterwards turned towards the door by which he enter- 
ed, fixed his eyes with horror upon the floor, as if he beheld some- 
thing most horrible, and exclaimed with agony, “ God! God!” 

My emotion caused my curtains to make a noise, and he turned 
affrighted: “ who is there?’ said he. “Is there any one in that 
bedr”’—* Yes,” I replied; “and who are you?’? Contending pas- 
sions would not for a while suffer him to speak; at length he an- 
swered, “1am the most miserable of men. This, perhaps, is more 
than Lought to say:but it isso long, so many years since I have seen 
or spoken to a human being, that I cannot resist. Fear nothing; 
come towards the fire; listen to my sorrows, and for a moment sof- 
ten my suiferings.” 

My fear gave place to pity: I sat down by him. My conde- 
scension and my feelings moved him; he took my hand, and bath- 
ed it with his tears. 

“Generous man,” said he, “let me desire you first to satisfy 


my curiosity. ‘Tell me why you lodge in this chamber, where no 


man has slept before for so many years; and what mean the re- 
joicings I have heard? What extraordinary thing has happened 
to-day in the castle?” 

When I informed him of the marriage of Vildac’s daughter, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven—* Has Vildac a daughter! and is 
she married. May she be happy! May she never know guilt!” 

He paused for a moment— 
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“Learn who I am,” said he, * you see, you speak to—the father 
of Vildac—the cruel Vildac! Yet, what right have I to complain? 
—Should I—should I call man or tiger cruel!” 

“ What is Vildac your son? Vildac! the monster! shut you from 
the sight of man! load you with chains! And lives there such 
a wretch?” 

“ Behold,” said he, “ the power, the detestable power of riches! 
The hard and pitiless heart of my unhappy son is impenetrable to 
every tender sentiment: impenetrable to love and friendship, he 
is also deaf to the cries of nature, and, to enjoy my lands, has hung 
these eating irons on me.” 

“He went one day to visit a neighbouring young nobleman, who 
had lately lost his father; him he saw encircled by his vassals, and 
occupied in receiving their homage and their rents. The sight 
made a shocking impression upon the imagination of Vildac, which 
had long been haunted with a strong desire to enjoy his future 
patrimony. On his return, I observed a degree of thoughtfulness 
and gloom about him that was unusual. Five days afterwards I 
was seized during the night, carried off naked by three men mask- 
ed, and lodged in this tower. I know not by what means Vildac 
spread the report of my death; but I guessed by the tolling of the 
bells, and funeral dirges, more solemn than for inferior persons, 
that they were performed for my interment. The idea was hor- 
rid; and I entreated most earnestly to be permitted to speak, but 
for a moment to my son; but in vain. Those who brought me food, 
no doubt, supposed me a criminal, condemned to perish in prison. 
It is now twenty years since I was first confined here. I per- 
ceived this morning that my door was not secured, and I waited 
till night to profit by the accident: yet [ do not wish to escape. 
But the liberty of a few yards is much to a prisoner.” 

“No,” cried I, “ you shall quit this dishonourable habitation. 
Heaven has destined me to be your deliverer, defender, support 
and guide. Every body sleeps; now is the time, let us begone.” 

“It must not be,”’ said he, after a moment’s silence. “ Solitude 
has changed my ideas, and my principles. Happiness is but opi- 
nion. Now that I am enured to suffer, why should I fly from my 
fate? What is there for me to wish for in this world?—The die 
is thrown, and this tewer must be my tomb.” 
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“Surely you dream,” answered I. “Let us not lose time; the 
night is advanced: we shall presently have but a moment. Come!” 

“Tam affected,’ he replied, “ but cannot profit by your kind- 
ness. Liberty has no charms for my small remains of life. Shall 
I dishonour my son; or in which way has his daughter given me 
offence, to whom I was pever known, by whom I was never seen? 
The sweet innocent sleeps happily in the arms of her husband, 
and shall I overwhelm her with infamy? Yet, might I but behold 
her! might I but lock her in these feeble arms, and bedew her 
bosom with my tears!—’Tis in vain! It cannot be! I never must 
look upon her. 

“ Adieu! Day begins to break, and we shall be surprised. I will 
return to my prison!” 

“ No,” said, I stopping him; “I will not suffer that. Slavery 
has enfeebled your soul; I must inspire you with courage. Let 
us be gone; we will afterwards examine whether it be proper to 
make the matter public. My house, my friends, my fortune, are 
at your service. No one shall know who you are; and since it 
is necessary, Vildac’s crimes shall be concealed. What do you 
fear?” 

“Nothing! I am all gratitude. But, oh, no! it cannot be! Here 
I must remain.” 

“ Well, act as you please; but if you refuse to fly with me, I 
will go immediately to the governor of the province, tell him who 
you are, and return, armed with his authority and his power, to 
wrest you from the barbarity of an inhuman child.” 

“ Beware what you do! abuse not my confidence. Leave me to 
perish.— You know me not, I am a monster! Day and the blessed 
sun would sicken.at my sight. Infamous I am, and covered with 
guilt—guilt most horrible!-—Turn your eyes upon that wall; be- 
hold these boards; sprinkled with blood, a father’s blood;—mur- 
dered by his son,—by me!—Ha! look! behold! do you not see him! 
he stretches forth his bleeding arms! he begs for pity! the vital 
stream flows out! he falls! he groans! oh horror! madness! des- 
pair!” 

The miserable wretch fell convulsed with terror to the floor; 
and when fear and passion in part subsided, he durst not turn his 
guilty eyes towards me, where [ stood transfixed with horror. 
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As soon as he had the power, he approached the door.—* Fare- 
well,” said he, “be innocent, if you would be happy! The wretch 
who so lately moved your pity, is now become detestable to you, 


as well as to himself; he goes unlamented to the dungeon, whence 
alive he never shall return!” 


~~ 





Art. V.-—-The Snow Storm. 
[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. ] 


‘¢ "Tis only from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being, that our calamities can be borne in that manner which becomes a 
man.”—Henry MAcKENZIE. 


In summer there is a beauty in the wildest moors of Scotland, 
and the wayfaring man who sits down for an hour’s rest beside 
some little spring that flows unheard through the brightened moss 
and water-cresses; feels his weary heart revived by the silent, 
serene, and solitary prospect. On every side sweet sunny spots 
of verdure smile towards him from among the melancholy hea- 
ther—unexpectedly in the solitude, a stray sheep, it may be with 
its lambs, starts half alarmed at his motionless figure—insects, 
large, bright, and beautiful, come careering by him through the 
desert air—nor does the wild want its own songsters, the gray 
linnet, fond of the blooming furze, and now and then the lark 
mounting up to heaven, above the summits of the green pastoral 
hills. During such a sunshiny hour, the lonely cottage on the 
waste seems to stand in a paradise; and as he rises to pursue his 
journey, the traveller looks back and blesses it with a mingled 
emotion of delight and envy. There, thinks he, abide the chil- 
dren of innocence and contentment, the two most benign spirits 
that watch over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the mind of him who may chance 
to journey through the same scene in the desolation of winter. 
The cold bleak sky girdles the moor as with a belt of ice——life 
is frozen in air and on earth. The silence is not of repose but 
extinction—and should a solitary human dwelling catch his eye, 
half buried in the snow, he is sad for the sake of them whose 
destiny it is to abide far from the cheerful haunts of men, shroud- 
ed up in melancholy, by poverty held in thrall, or pining away 
in unvisited and untended disease. 
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But, in truth, the heart of human life is but imperfectly dis- 
covered from its countenance; and before we can know what the 
summer, or what the winter yields for enjoyment or trial to our 
country’s peasantry, we must have conversed with them in their 
fields and by their fire-sides; and made ourselves acquainted with 
the powerful ministry of the seasons, not over those objects alone 
that feed the eye and the imagination, but over all the incidents, 
occupations, and events that modify or constitute the existence 
of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to tell of the winter-life of the 
moorland cottager—a story but of one evening—with few events, 
and no signal catastrophe—but which may haply please those 
hearts whose delight it is to think on the humble under-plots that 
are carrying on in the great Drama of Life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, were sitting by their cheer- 
ful peat-fire one winter evening, in a small lonely hut on the edge 
of a wide moor, at some miles distance from any other habitation. 
There had been, at one time, several huts of the same kind erect- 
ed close together, and inhabited by families of the poorest class 
of day-labourers, who found work among the distant farms, and 
at night, returned to dwellings which were rent free, with their 
little gardens, won from the waste. But one family after another 
had dwindled away, and the turf-built huts had all fallen into 
ruins, except one that had always stood in the centre of this lit- 
tle solitary village, with its summer walls covered with the richest 
honeysuckles, and in the midst of the brightest of all the gardens. 
It alone now sent up its smoke into the clear winter sky—and 
its little end-window, now lighted up, was the only ground star 
that shone towards the belated traveller, if any such ventured to 
cross, on a winter night, a scene so dreary and desolate. The 
affairs of the small household were all arranged for the night. The 
little rough pony that had drawn in a sledge, from the heart of the 
Black Moss, the fuel by whose blaze the cotters were now sitting 
cheerily, and the little Highland cow, whose milk enabled them 
to live, were standing amicably together, under cover ef a rude 
shed, of which one side was formed by the peat stack, and which 
was at once byre, and stable, and hen-roust. Within, the clock 
ticked cheerfully as the fire-light reached its old oak-weod case 
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across the yellow-sanded floor—and a small round table stood 
between, covered with a snow-white cloth, on which were milk 
and oat-cakes, the morning, midday, and evening meal of these 
frugal and contented cotters. The spades and the mattocks of 
the labourer were collected into one corner, and showed that the 
succeeding day was the blessed Sabbath—while on the wooden 
chimney-piece was seen lying an*open Bible, ready for family 
worship. 

The father and the mother were sitting together without opening 
their lips, but with their hearts overflowing with happiness, for 
on this Saturday night they were, every minute, expecting to hear 
at the latch the hand of their only daughter, a maiden of about 
fifteen years, who was at service with a farmer over the hills. 
This dutiful child was, as they knew, to bring home to them “ her 
sair-worn penny fee;” a pittance which, in the beauty of her 
girl-hood, she earned singing at her work, and which, in the be- 
nignity of that sinless time, she would pour with tears into the 
bosoms she so dearly loved. Forty shillings a year were all the 
wages of sweet Hannah Lee—but though she wore at her labour 
a tortoise-shell comb in her auburn hair, and though in the kirk 
none were more becomingly arrayed than she, one half, at least, 
of her earnings were to be reserved for the holiest of all pur- 
poses, and her kind innocent heart was gladdened when she 
looked on the little purse that was, on the long expected Satur- 
day night, to be taken from her bosom, and put, with a blessing, 
into the hand of her father, now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child, the happy cotters were thinking in their silence. 
And well might they be called happy. It is at that sweet season 
that filial piety is most beautiful. ‘Their own Hannah had just 
outgrown the mere unthinking gladness of childhood, but had not 
yet reached that time, when inevitable selfishness mixes with the 
pure current of love. She had begun to think on what her affec- 
tionate heart had felt so long; and when she looked on the pale 
face and bending frame of her mother, on the deepening wrinkles 
and whitening hairs of her father, often would she lie weeping 
for their sakes on her midnight bed—and wish that she was be- 
side them as they slept, that she might kneel down and kiss them, 
and mention their names over and over again in her prayer. The 
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parents whom before she had only loved, her expanded heart now 
also venerated. With gushing tenderness was now mingled a 
holy fear and an awful reverence. She had discerned the rela- 
tion in which she, an only child, stood to her poor parents, now | 
that they were getting old, and there was not a passage in Scrip- | 
ture that spake of parents or of children, from Joseph sold into | 
slavery, to Mary weeping below the Cross, that was not written, 
never to be obliterated, on her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and went to the door to look out 
into the night. The stars were in thousands—and the full moon 
was risen. It was almost light as day, and the snow, that seemed 
encrusted with diamonds, was so hardened by the frost, that his 
daughter’s homeward feet would leave no mark on its surface. 
He had been toiling all day among the distant castle-woods, and, 
stiff and wearied as he now was, he was almost tempted to go to 
meet his child, but his wife’s kind voice dissuaded him, and re- = 
turning to the fireside, they began to talk of her whose image had 
been so long passing before them in their silence. 

« She is growing up to be a bony lassie,” said the mother, “ her 
long and weary attendance on me during my fever last spring, 
kept her down awhile—but now she is sprouting fast and fair as 
a lily, and may the blessing of God be as dew and as sunshine to 
our sweet flower all the days she bloometh upon this earth.”— 
“Ay, Agnes,” replied the father, “we are not very old yet— 
though we are getting older—and a few years will bring her to 
woman’s estate, and what thing on this earth think ye, human or | 
brute, would ever think of injuring her? Why, I was speaking 
about her yesterday to the minister, as he was riding by, and he 
told me that none answered at the Examination in the Kirk so | 
well as Hannah. Poor thing—lI well think she has all the Bible 
by heart; indeed she has read but little else—only some stories, 
too true ones, of the blessed martyrs, and some o’ the auld sangs 
o’ Scotland, in which there is nothing but what is good, and which, | 
to be sure, she sings, God bless her, sweeter than any laverock.” 
“Ay, were we both to die this very night, she would be happy; | 
not that she would forget us, all the days of her life. But have 
you not seen, husband, that God always makes the orphan hap- 
py?—None so little lonesome as they! They come to make friends 
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9’ all the bonny and sweet things in the world around them, and 
all the kind hearts in the world make friends 0’ them. ‘They 
come to know that God is more especially the father o’ them on 
earth, whose parents he has taken up to heaven—and therefore 
it is, that they for whom so many have fears, fear not at all for 
themselves, but go dancing and singing along like children whose 
parents are both alive! Would it not be so with our dear Hannah? 
So douce and thoughtful a child—but never sad nor miserable— 
ready it is true, to shed tears for little, but as ready to dry them 
up and break out into smiles! I know not why it is, husband, 
but this night my heart warms towards her beyond usual. The 
moon and stars are at this moment looking down upon her, and 
she looking up to them, as she is glinting homewards over the 
snow. I wish she were but here, and taking the comb out o’ her 
bonny hair, and letting it all fall down in clusters before the fire, 
to melt away the cranreuch!”’ 

While the parents were thus speaking of their daughter, a loud 
sugh of wind came suddenly over the cottage, and the leafless 
ash-tree, under whose shelter it stood, creaked and groaned dis- 
mally, as it passed by. The father started up, and going again to 
the door, saw that a sudden change had come over the face of 
the night. ‘The moon had nearly disappeared, and was just visi- 
ble in a dim yellow, glimmering in the sky. All the remote stars 
were obscured, and only one or two faintly seemed in a sky that 
half an hour before was perfectly cloudless, but that was now 
driven with rack, and mist, and sleet, the whole atmosphere be- 
ing in commotion. He stood for a single moment to observe the 
direction of this unforeseen storm, and then hastily asked for his 
staff. “I thought I had been more weather-wise. A storm is 
coming down from the Cairnbrae-hawse, and we shall have no- 
thing but a wild night.” He then whistled on his dog—an old 
sheep-dog, too old for its former labours, and set off to meet his 
daughter, who might then, for augnt he knew, be crossing the 
Black-moss. 

The mother accompanied her husband to the door, and took a 
long frightened look at the angry sky. As she kept gazing, it 
became still more terrible. ‘The last shred of blue was extin- 
guishedethe wind went whirling in roaring eddies, and great 
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flakes of snow circled about in the middle air, whether drifted 
up from the ground, or driven down from the clouds, the fear- 
stricken mother knew not; but she at least knew, that it seemed 
a night of danger, despair, and death. “Lord have mercy on us 
James, what will become of our poor bairn!” But her husband 
heard not her words, for he was already out of sight in the snow 
storm, and she was left to the terror of her own soul in that 
lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her master’s house, soon as the 
rim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that had been long 
anxiously watching it from the window, rising like a joyful dream, 
over the gloomy mountain-tops; and all by herself she tripped 
along beneath the beauty of the silent heaven. Still as she kept 
ascending and descending the knowls that lay in the bosom of 
the glen, she sung to herself a song, a hymn, or a psalm, without 
the accompaniment of the streams, now all silent in the frost; and 
ever and anon she stopped to try to count the stars that lay in 
some more beautiful part of the sky, or gazed on the constella- 
tions that she knew, and called them, in her joy, by the names 
they bore among the shepherds. ‘There were none to hear her 
voice, or see her smiles, but the ear and eye of Providence. As 
on she glided and took her looks from heaven, she saw her own 
little fireside—her parents waiting for her arrival—the bible open- 
ed for worship—her own little room kept so neatly for her, with 
its mirror hanging by the window, in which to braid her hair by 
the morning light—her bed prepared for her by her mother’s 
hand—the primroses in her garden peeping through the snow— 
old Tray, who ever welcomed her home with his dim white | 
eyes—the pony and the cow; friends all, and inmates of that 
happy household. So stepped she along, while the snow-diamonds 
glittering around her feet, and the frost wove a wreath of lucid 
pearls around her forehead. 

She had now reached the edge of the Blackmoss, which lay 
half way between her master’s and her father’s dwelling, when 
she heard a loud noise coming down Glen Scrae, and in a few 
seconds, she felt on her face some flakes of snow. She lcoked 
up the glen and saw the snow sterm coming down, fast as a flood. 
She felt no fears; but she ceased her sung; and had there been a 
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human eye to look upon her there, it might have seen a shadow 
on her face. She continued her course, and felt bolder and bolder 
every step that brought her nearer to her parents’ house. But 
the snow storm had now reached the Blackmoss, and the broad 
line of light that had lain in the direction of her home, was soon 
swallowed up, and the child was in utter darkness. She saw 
nothing but the flakes of snow, interminably intermingled, and 
furiously wafted in the air, close to her head; she heard nothing 
but one wild, fierce, fitful howl. The cold became intense, and 
her little feet and hands were fast being benumed into insen- 
sibility. 

“It is a fearful change,” muttered the child to herself, but still 
she did not fear, for she had been born in a moorland cottage, 
and lived all her days among the hardships of the hills. “ What 
will become of the poor sheep,” thought she,—but still she scarce- 
ly thought of her own danger, for innocence, and youth, and joy, 
are slow to think of ought evil befalling themselves, and thinking 
benignly of all living things, forgot their own fear in their pity of 
other’s sorrow. At last, she could no longer discern a single mark 
on the snow, either of human steps or of sheep-track, or the foot 
print of a wild fowl. Suddenly, too, she felt out of breath and 
exhausted,—and shedding tears for herself at last, sank down in 
the snow. 

It was now that her heart hegan to quake for fear. She re- 
membered stories of the shepherds lost in the snow,—of a mother 


~ and child frozen to death on that very moor,—and, in a moment 


she knew that she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child weep, 
for death was terrible to her, who though poor, enjoyed the bright 
little world of youth and innocence. The skies of heaven were 
dearer than she knew to her,—so were the flowers of earth. She 
had been happy at her work—happy in her sleep—happy in the 
kirk on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the solitary child,— 
and in her own heart was a spring of happiness, pure and undis- 
turbed as any fount that sparkles unseen all the year through, in 
some quiet nook among the pastoral hills. But now there was 
to be an end of all this,—she was to be frozen to death——and lie 
there till the thaw might come; and then her father would find 
her body, and carry it away to be buried in the kirk-yard. 
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The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed—and 
scarcely had her little hands strength to clasp themselves to- 
gether, as the thought of an overruling and merciful Lord came 
across her heart. Then, indeed, the fears of this religious child 
were calmed, and she heard without terror, the plover’s wailing 
cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sounding in the moss. “I 
will repeat the Lord’s prayer.” And drawing her plaid more 
closely around her, she whispered beneath its ineffectual cover; 
“QOur Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name,—thy 
kingdom come——thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Had human aid been within fifty yards, it could have been of no 
avail—eye could not see her—ear could not hear her in that 
howling darkness. But that low prayer was heard in the centre 
of eternity; and that little sinless child was lying in the snow, 
beneath the all-secing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to her Father in heaven, then thought 
of her father on earth. Alas! they were not far separated! The 
father was lying but a short distance from his child; he too had 
sunk down in the drifting snow, after having in less than an hour, 
exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, despair and resigna- 


tion, that could rise in a father’s heart, blindly seeking to rescue 
his only child from death, thinking that one desperate exertion 
might enable them to perish in each other’s arms. There they | 
lay, within a’stone’s throw of each other, while a huge snow drift 


was every moment piling itself up into a more insurmountable . 
barrier between the dying parent and his dying-child. 

There was all this while a blazing fire in the cottage; a white 
spread table, and beds prepared for the family to lie down in 
peace. Yet was she who sat therein, more to be pitied than the 
old man and the child stretched upon the snow. “I will not go 
to seek them, that would be tempting Providence, and wilfully 
putting out the lamp of life. No! I will abide here, and pray for 
their souls!”? Then, as she knelt down, looked she at the useless 
fire burning away so cheerfully, when all she loved might be dy- 
ing of cold; and unable to bear the thought, she shrieked out a 
prayer,as ifshe might pierce the sky up to the very throne of God, 
and send with it her own miserable soul, to plead before Him for 
the deliverance of her child and husband. She then fell down in 
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O- | cheerfulness of that bright burning hearth—and the bible, which 
ne || she had been trying to read in the pause of her agony, remained 
ld | clapsed in her hands. 
ng j Hannah Lee had been a servant for more than six months—and 
‘I | @ it was not to be thought that she was not beloved in her master’s 
re family. Soon after she had left the house, her master’s son, a 
er; | youth of about eighteen years, who had been among the hills, 
hy | looking after the sheep, came home, and was disappointed to find 
1? | that he had lost an opportunity of accompanying Hannah part of 
no | the way to her father’s cottage. But the hour of eight had gone 
hat | by, and not even the company of young William Grieve, could 
tre | induce the kind hearted daughter to delay setting out on her 
yw, || journey a few minutes beyond the time promised to her parents.. 
> «Ido not like the night,” said William, “there will be a fresh 
cht | @ fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, for a snow 
"he ~) cloud is hanging o’er the Birch-tree-linn, and it may be down to 
nad | the Blackmoss as soon as Hannah Lee.” So he called his two 
ur, |= sheep dogs, that had taken their place under the long table be- 
na- fore the window, and set out, half in joy, half in fear, to overtake 
cue 4 Hannah, and see her safely across the Blackmoss. 
ion | The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had reached the 
hey |) head of the Glen, there was nothing to be seen but a little bit of 
rift ~9 the wooden rail of the bridge across the Sauch-burn. William 
ible || Grieve was the most active shepherd in a large pastoral parish; 


he had often passed the night among the wintry hills for the 
sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever fell from heaven, 
, in |) would not have made him turn back when Hannah Lee was before 


the him; and as his terrified heart told him, in iminent danger of 
t go |) being lost. As he advanced, he felt that it was no longer a walk of 
ully | love or friendship, for which he had been glad of an excuse. — 
for | Death stared him in the face, and his young soul, now beginning 
less |) to feel all the passions of youth, was filled with phrenzy. He 
dy- | had seen Hannah every day; at the fireside, at work, in the kirk, 
uta |) on holidays, at prayers, bringing supper to his aged parents, 
xod, | 9 smiling and singing about the house from morning till night. She 
1 for | had often brought his own meal to him among the hills—and he 


n in |) how found, that though he had never talked to her about love; 
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The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed—and 
scarcely had her little hands strength to clasp themselves to- 
gether, as the thought of an overruling and merciful Lord came 
across her heart. Then, indeed, the fears of this religious child 
were calmed, and she heard without terror, the plover’s wailing 
cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sounding in the moss. “I 
will repeat the Lord’s prayer.” And drawing her plaid more 
closely around her, she whispered beneath its ineffectual cover; 
“QOur Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name,—thy 
kingdom come——thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Had human aid been within fifty yards, it could have been of no 
avail—eye could not see her—ear could not hear her in that 
howling darkness. But that low prayer was heard in the centre 
of eternity; and that little sinless child was lying in the snow, 
beneath the all-secing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to her Father in heaven, then thought 
of her father on earth. Alas! they were not far separated! The 
father was lying but a short distance from his child; he too had 
sunk down in the drifting snow, after having in less than an hour, 
exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, despair and resigna- 
tion, that could rise in a father’s heart, blindly seeking to rescue 
his only child from death, thinking that one desperate exertion 
might enable them to perish in each other’s arms. There they 
lay, within a‘stone’s throw of each other, while a huge snow drift 
was every moment piling itself up into a more insurmountable 
barrier between the dying parent and his dying-child. 

There was all this while a blazing fire in the cottage; a white 
spread table, and beds prepared for the family to lie down in 
peace. Yet was she who sat therein, more to be pitied than the 
old man and the child stretched upon the snow. “I will not go 
to seek them, that would be tempting Providence, and wilfully 
putting out the lamp of life. No! I will abide here, and pray for 
their souls!”> Then, as she knelt down, looked she at the useless 
fire burning away so cheerfully, when all she loved might be dy- 
ing of cold; and unable to bear the thought, she shrieked out a 
prayer,as ifshe might pierce the sky up to the very throne of God, 
and send with it her own miserable soul, to plead before Him for 
the deliverance of her child and husband. She then fell down in 
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blessed forgetfulness of all trouble, in the midst of the -solitary 
cheerfulness of that bright burning hearth—and the bible, which 
she had been trying to read in the pause of her agony, remained 
clapsed in her hands, 

Hannah Lee had been a servant for more than six months—and 
it was not to be thought that’she was not beloved in her master’s 
family. Soon after she had left the house, her master’s son, a 
youth of about eighteen years, who had been among the hills, 
looking after the sheep, came home, and was disappointed to find 
that he had lost an opportunity of accompanying Hannah part of 
the way to her father’s cottage. But the hour of eight bad gone 
by, and not even the company of young William Grieve, could 
induce the kind hearted daughter to delay setting out on her 
journey a few minutes beyond the time promised to her parents.. 
“I do not like the night,” said William, “there will be a fresh 
fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, for a snow 
cloud is hanging o’er the Birch-tree-linn, and it may be down to 
the Blackmoss as soon as Hannah Lee.” So he called his two 
sheep dogs, that had taken their place under the long table be- 
fore the window, and set out, half in joy, half in fear, to overtake 
Hannah, and see her safely across the Blackmoss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had reached the 
head of the Glen, there was nothing to be seen but a little bit of 
the wooden rail of the bridge across the Sauch-burn. William 
Grieve was the most active shepherd in a large pastoral parish; 
he had often passed the night among the wintry hills for the 
sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever fell from heaven, 
would not have made him turn back when Hannah Lee was before 
him; and as his terrified heart told him, in iminent danger of 
being lost. As he advanced, he felt that it was no longer a walk of 
love or friendship, for which he had been glad of an excuse.— 
Death stared him in the face, and his young soul, now beginning 
to feel all the passions of youth, was filled with phrenzy. He 
had seen Hannah every day; at the fireside, at work, in the kirk, 
on holidays, at prayers, bringing supper to his aged parents, 
smiling and singing about the house from morning till night. She 
had often brought his own meal to him among the hills—and he 
now found, that though he had never talked to her about love; 
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except smilingly and playfully, that he loved her beyond father 
or mother, or his own soul. “ Iwill save thee, Hannah,” he cried 
with a loud sob, “or lie down beside thee in the snow—and we 
will die together in our youth.” A wild whistling wind went by 
him, and the snow flakes whirled so fiercely round his head, that 
he staggered on for awhile in utter blindness. He knew the 
path that Hannah must have taken, and went forward shouting 
aloud, and stopping every twenty yards to listen for a voice. He 
sent his well trained dogs over the snow in all directions—re- 
peating to them her name, “Hannah Lee,” that the dumb ani- 
mals might, in their sagacity, know for whom they were search- 
ing; and as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour the 
moor, he almost believed that they knew his meaning, (and it is 
probable they did) and were eager to find in her bewilderment, 
the kind maiden by whose hand they had so often been fed. Of- 
ten went they off into the darkness, and as often returned, but 
their looks showed that every quest had been in vain. Meanwhile 
the snow was of a fearful depth, and falling without intermission 
or diminution. Had the young shepherd been thus alone, walking 
across the moor on his ordinary business, it is probable that he 


might have been alarmed for his own safety—nay that, in spite of 


ali his strength and agility, he might have sunk down beneath 
the inclemency of the night and perished. But now, the passion 
of his soul carried him with supernatural strength along, and 
extricated him from wreath and pitfal. Still there was no trace 
of poor Hannah Lee—and one of his dogs at last came close to 
his feet, worn out entirely, and afraid to leave its master, while 
the other was mute, and as the shepherd thought, probably unable 
to force its way out of some hollow, or through some floundering 


drift. Then he all at once knew that Hannah Lee was dead— | 


and dashed himself down in the snow in a fit of passion. 

It was the first time that the youth had ever been sorely tried; 
all his hidden and unconscious love for the fair lost girl had flowed 
up from the bottom of his heart; and at once the sole object which 


had blessed his life and made him the happiest of the happy, was | 
taken away and cruelly destroyed—so that, sullen, wrathful, | 
baffled, and despairing, there he lay, cursing his existence, and in ‘ 
too great agony to think of prayer. “God,” he then thought, | 
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“has forsaken me; and why should he think on me, when he suf- 
fers one so good and beautiful as Hannah to be frozen to death.” 
God thought both of him and Hannah; and through his infinite 
mercy forgave the sinner in his wild turbulence of passion. Wil- 
liam Grieve had never gone to bed without joining in prayer-- 
and he revered the Sabbath day and kept it holy. Much is for- 
given to the human heart by him who so fearfully framed it; and 
God is not slow to pardon the love which one human being bears 
to another, in his frailty, even though that love forget or arraign 
his own unsleeping providence. His voice has told us to love one 
another—and William loved Hannah in simplicity, innocence, 
and truth. That she should perish, was a thought so dreadful, 
that in its agony, God seemed a ruthless being——* blow—blow— 
blow—and drift us up forever—we cannot be far asunder—O 
Hannah—Hannah—think ye not that the fearful God has forsaken 


oq 99 


us. 

As the boy groaned these words passionately through his quiv- 
ering lips, there was a sudden lowness in the air, and he heard 
the barking of his absent dog, while the one at his feet hurried off 
in the direction of the sound, and soon loudly joined the cry. It 
was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or fear, but of recognition 
and love. William sprung up from his bed in the snow, and with 
his heart knocking at his bosom, even to sickness, he rushed head- 
long through the drifts with a giant’s strength, and fell down half 
dead with joy and terror beside the body of Hannah Lee. 

But he soon recovered frem that fit, and lifting the cold corpse 
in his arms, he kissed her lips, and her cheeks, and her ferehead, 
and her closed eyes, till, as he kept gazing on her face in utter 
despair, her head fell back on his shoulder, and a long deep sigh 
came from herjinmost bosom. “She is yet alive thank God!””—and 
as that expression left his lips for the first time that night, he 
felt a pang of remorse: “ I said, O God, that thou hadst forsaken 
us—I am not worthy to be saved; but let not this maiden perish, 
for the sake of her parents, who have no other child.?? 

The distracted youth prayed to God with the same earnestness 
as if he had been beseeching a fellow creature, in whose hand 
was the power of life and of death. The presence of the Great 
Being ;was felt by him in the dark and howling wild, and strength 
VOL. XI. 6 
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was imparted to him as toa deliverer. He bore along the fair child 
in his arms, even as if she had beenalamb. The snow drift blew 
not—the wind fell dead—a sort of glimmer, like that of an up- 
breaking and departing storm, gathered about him; his dogs bark- 
ed, and jumped, and burrowed joyfully in the snow; and the youth, 
strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, “ With the blessing of God, 


who has not deserted us in our sore distress, will I carry thee, | 


Hannah, in my arms, and lay thee down alive in the house of thy 
father.” At this moment there were no stars in heaven, but she 
opened her dim blue eyes upon him in whose bosom she was un- 


consciously lying, and said, as in a dream, “Send the riband that | 


ties up my hair, as a keepsake to William Grieve.” “ She thinks 


that she is on her death bed, and forgets not the son of her mas- ; 
ter. It is the voice of God that tells me she will not now die, and © 


that, under His grace, I shall be her deliverer.” 


The short lived rage of the storm was soon over, and William | 
could attend to the beloved being on his bosom. ‘The warmth of | 


his heart seemed to infuse life into her’s; and as he gently placed 


her feet on the snow, till he muffled her up in his plaid, as well | 
as in her own, she made an effort to stand, and with extreme per- | 


plexity and bewilderment faintly inquired, where she was, and 


what fearful catastrophe had befallen them? She was, however, q 
too weak to walk; and as her young master carried her along, she 4 
murmured, “(+ William! what if my father be in the moor?—For ~ 


if you, who need care so little about me, have come hither, as I 


suppose, to save my life, you may be sure that my father sat not | 


within doors during the storm.” As she spoke, it was calm below, 


but the wind was still alive in the upper air, and cloud, rack, | 
mist, and sleet, were all driving about in the sky. Out shone, for | 


a moment, the pallid and ghostly moon, through a rent in the 
gloom, and by that uncertain light, came staggering forward the 
figure of aman. “ Father! father!” cried Hannah—and his gray 
hairs were already on her cheek. The barking of the dogs and 


the shouting of the young shepherd had struck his ear, as the sleep | 
of death was stealing over him, and with the last effort of be- | 
numbed nature, he had roused himself from that fatal torpor, and © 
prest through the snow-wreath that had separated him from his © 
child. As yet they knew not of the danger each had endured— 7 
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but each judged of the other’s suffering from their own, and father 
and daughter regarded one another as creatures rescued, and 
hardly yet rescued, from death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the three human beings who loved 
each other so well, and now feared not to cross the moor in safety, 
were, as they thought, on their death-beds. Deliverance now 
shone upon them all, like a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant 
but deadly drowsiness; and the old man was soon able to assist 
William Grieve in leading Hannah along through the snow. Her 
colour and her warmth returned, and her lover—for so might he 
well now be called, felt her heart gently beating against her side. 
Filled as that heart was with gratitude to God, joy in her delive- 
rance, love to her father, and purest affection for her master’s 
son, never before had the innocent maiden known what was hap- 
piness, and never more was slie to forget it. ‘The night was now 
almost calm, and fast returning to its former beauty, when the 
party saw the first twinkle of the fire through the low window of 
the cottage of the Moor. They soon were at the garden gate, 
and to relieve the heart of the wife and mother within, they talked 
loudly and cheerfully, naming each other familiarly, and Jaugh- 
ing between, like persons who had known neither danger nor 
distress. 

No voice answered from within—no footstep came to the door 
which stood open as when the father had left it in his fear, and 
now he thought with affright, that his wife, feeble as she was, had 
been unable to-support the loneliness, and had followed him out 
into the night, never to be brought home alive. As they bore 
Hannah into the house, this fear gave way to worse; for there, 
upon the hard clay foor, lay the mother upon her face, as if mur- 
dered by some savage blow. She was in the same deadly swoon 
into which she had fallen on her husband’s departure, three 
hours before. The old man raised her up, and her pulse was still; 
so was her heart—her face pale and sunken, and her body cold 
as ice. “I have recovered a daughter,” said the old man, “but I 
have lost a wife;” and he carried her, with a groan, to the bed, on 
which he laid her lifeless body. The sight was too much for Han- 
nah, worn out as she was, and who had hitherto been able to 


>) support herself, in the delightful expectation of eladdening ber 


mother’s heart by her sate arrival. She, teo, now swooned away, 
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and, as she was placed on the bed beside her mother, it seemed, 
indeed that death, disappointed of his prey on the wild moor, had 
seized it in the cottage, and by the fire side. The husband knelt 
down by the bed-side, and held his wife’s icy hand in his, while 
William Grieve appalled, and awe-stricken, hung over his Han- 
nah, and inwardly implored God that the night’s wild adventure 
might not have so ghastly an end. But Hannah’s young heart 
soon began once more to beat—and soon as she came to her re- 
collection, she rose up with a face whiter than ashes, and free 
from all smiles, as if none had ever played there, and joined her 
father and young master in their efforts to restore her mother to 
life. 

It was the mercy of God that had struck her down to the earth, 
insensible to the shrieking winds, and the fears that would other- 
wise have killed her. Three heurs of that wild storm had passed 
over her head, and she heard nothing more than if she had been 
asleep ina breathless night of the summer dew. Not even a 
dream had touched her brain, and, when she opened her eyes 
which, as she thought, had been but a moment shut, she had 
scarcely time to recal to her recollection the image of her hus- 
band rushing out into the storm, and of a daughter therein lost, 
till she heheld that very husband kneeling tenderly by her bed- 
side, and that very daughter smoothing the pillow-on which her 
aching temples reclined. But she knew from the white steadfast 
countenances before her that there had been tribulation and de- 
liverance, and she looked on the beloved beings ministering by 
her bed, as more fearfully dear to her from the unimagined dan- 
ger from which she felt assured they had been rescued by the arm 
of the Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of returning recollection, and re- 
turning strength. They had all now power to weep, and power 
to pray. The bible had been lying in its place ready for worship 
—and the father read aloud that chapter in which is narrated our 
Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by which he saved Peter from 


the sea. Soon as the solemn thoughts awakened by that act of 
mercy so similar to that which had rescued themselves from death 
had subsided, and they had all risen up from prayer, they gather- 
pd themselves in gratitude round the little table which had stood 
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' go many hours spread—and exhausted nature was strengthened 
and restored by a frugal and simple meal partaken of in silent 
thankfulness. 

The whole story of the night was then calmly recited—and 
when the mother heard how the stripling had followed her sweet 
Hannah into the storm, and borne her in his arms through a hun- 
dred drifted heaps—and then looked upon her in her pride, so 
young, so innocent, and so beautiful, she knew, that were the 
child indeed to become an orphan, there was one, who, if there 
was either trust in nature, or truth in religion, would guard and 
cherish her all the days of her life. 

It was not nine o’clock when the storm came down from Glen 
Scrae upon the Black-moss and now in a pause of silence the clock 
struck twelve. Within these three hours William and Hannah 
had led a life of trouble and of joy, that had enlarged and kindled 
their hearts within them—and they felt that henceforth they were 
to live wholly for each other’s sakes. His love was the proud and 
exulting love of a deliverer, who, under Providence, had saved 
from the frost and the snow the innocence and the beauty of 
which his young passionate heart had been so desperately ena- 
moured—and he now thought of his own Hannah Lee ever more 
moving about in his father’s house, not as a servant, but asa 
daughter—and when some few happy years had gone by, his own 
most beautiful and most loving wife. The innocent maiden still 
called him her young master—but was not ashamed of the holy 
affection which she now knew that she had long felt for the fear- 
less youth on whose bosom she had thought herself dying in that 
cold and miserable moor. Her heart leapt within her when she 
heard her parents bless him by his name—and when he took her 
hand into his before them, and vowed before that Power who had 
that night saved them from the snow, that Hannah Lee should 
ere long be his wedded wife—she wept and sobbed as if her heart 
would break in a fit of strange and insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell—* my father 
will think I am lost,” said he, with a grave smile, “ and my Han- 
nah’s mother knows what it is to fear for a child.”? So nothing © 
was said to detain him, and the family went with him to the door. 
The skies smiled serenely as if a storm had never swept before 
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the stars—the moon was sinking from her meridian, but in cloud- 
less splendor—and the hollow of the hills was hushed as that of 
heaven. Danger there was none over the placid night-scene— 
the happy youth soon crost the Black Moss, now perfectly still— 
and, perhaps, just as he was passing, with a shudder of gratitude, 
the very spot where his sweet Hannah Lee had so nearly perish- 
ed, she was lying down to sleep in her innocence, or dreaming 
of one now dearer to her than all on earth but her parents. 


EREMUS. 


Art. VI.—Eulogy on the Hon. John Wheelock, L.L.D. late presi- 
dent of Dartmouth university, who died 4th April, 1817; 
pronounced in the university chapel 27th August 1817, being 
the day of the anniversary commencement. By Samuel C. Allen. 
M.C. from Massachusetts. 





They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament: and 
they, that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever. 
DANIEL. 
Cujus glorie neque profuit quisquam laudando, nec vituperando quis- 


quam nocuit. TIT. LIV. 


Tue public have an interest in the character of illustrious men. 
Distinguished virtue blesses more by its example, than by its im- 
mediate effects; and the glory of a nation arises, as well from de- 
parted greatness, as from living excellence. 

Though the life of the student may afford little of incident to 
gratify curiosity, or enliven narration; yet next to those, who 
have defended their country in arms, or led its counsels to free- 
dom and happiness, they, who have cultivated the arts with suc- 
cess, or disseminated amongst others a knowledge of the sciences 
and a taste for elegant letters, will be regarded with gratitude, 
and honoured and revered by posterity. It is their peculiar pri- 
vilege, that their lessons of wisdom and examples of taste will 
continue to exalt the sentiments, and purify the morals, when the 
more splendid deeds of contemporary warriors and statesmen 
shall exist as facts in the memory only, and can be traced by no 
discernible effects. It is an alleviation to our sorrows under the 
immense loss, which the public have sustained in the death of that 
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great man, who so long presided over this University, that we 
have left to us an inestimable treasure in the remembrance of his 
virtues. If our endeavours shall contribute in any degree to fix 
a deeper impression of his excellence, and give a wider scope to 
the influence of his character, we shall have fulfilled a sacred duty 
to his memory, and to posterity. 

President WurEtock was descended from a line of respecta- 
ble ancestors. He was the second son of Dr. Ereazer WHEE- 
tock, the venerable founder of this institution, and was born at 
Lebanon, in Connecticut, in 1754. In his childhood, he exhibited 
indications of talent, and afforded to his father the delightful pro- 
mise of future eminent usefulness. He was entered a student of 
Yale college at an early age; but upon the organization of this 
seminary, he transferred his relation, and was graduated in the 
first class in 1771. The next year he was appointed a tutor in 
the college, where he cortinued discharging the duties of his of- 
fice with great reputation, and pursuing his studies with charac- 
teristic ardour and success. 

While he was thus devoting himself to his favourite pursuits, 
the affairs of the country were hastening to a great and perilous 
crisis. ‘The commencement of hostilities arrested his literary 
course, and called him to new scenes of difficulty and danger. 
Such was the confidence of the people in his wisdom and patriot- 
ism, that in 1775, when he was scarcely twenty-one years of age, 
they elected him a member of the Provincial Congress, at Exe- 
ter. In the spring of 1777 he received the commission of major 
in the service of New York, and was directed to raise three com- 
panies, being entrusted with blank commissions for the officers 
from the council of safety. A part of this corps was raised un- 
der his auspices. In November following he was appointed a 
lieutenant-colonel in the service of the United States, and was 
attached to the regiment of Col. Bedel. In the summer of 1778 
he marched a detachment of the regiment from Coos to Albany, 
and soon afterwards, by command of brigadier general Stark, he 
penetrated into the Indian country, at the head of a large scout- 
ing party, and for the martial manner in which he executed this © 
necessary and hazardous enterprise, he was honoured with the 
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distinguished commendation of that veteran and intrepid com- 
mander. 

He participated in the events connected with the defeat and 
capture of Burgoyne; and there was no enterprise of difficulty or 
hazard, which his active spirit did not prompt him to desire. At 
this time he attracted the notice of major-general Gates, and ear- 
ly in the next year, at his request, entered his family, and con- 
tinued in his service till, by the death of his venerable father in 
1779, he was called from military life to enter on a course of dis- 
tinguished usefulness in this university. 

What would have been the destination of his character, if he 
had been permitted to follow the fortunes of the war, or the pur- 
suits of civil life, we are left to conjecture. With his great abi- 
lities, his activity and ardour of mind, and his discernment of 
character,—with his indefatigable industry in business, and skill 
in the conduct of affairs, and with his masterly eloquence, there 
can be no doubt but he would have risen to the first offices in the 
government, and have filled a wide space in the history of his 
country. Whatever objects of ambition had presented them- 
selves to his youthful mind, bold and ardent as it was, he regard- 
ed his appointment to the presidency as the call of Providence, 
and cheerfully quitted the bright path of military glory for the 
silence and shade of the academic grove. 

In obedience to the will of his venerable father, he repaired te 
Hanover, and at the age of twenty-five years entered on the du- 
ties of his office. How joyful must it have been for him to meet 
again in these consecrated groves his early friends, the compa- 
nions of his youthful amusements and studies! How happy to be 
associated in the instruction and government of the college with 
the learned and communicative Woopwarp; with the eloquent 
and popular Riptey; with the assiduous and critical Smrra.* 

His acceptance of the presidency was regarded as an auspi- 


* Hon. Bezaleel Woodward, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, died A.D. 1804. 

Rey. Sylvanus Ripley, Philips Professor of Theology, died A.D. 1787. 

Rey. John Smith, S. T. D. Professor of the Learned Languages, died 
A.D. 1809. 
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cious event by the friends of Dartmouth, and their brightest hopes, 
at his outset, were more than equalled by the splendour of his 
progress. ‘The unexampled prosperity of the college, under his 
care, So long as it was permitted to enjoy the full benefit of his 
entire influence, affords the best evidence of his distinguished me- 
rits. To form a just estimate of his talents and character in the 
ofiice he sustained, it is necessary to present a brief view of the 
state of the institution, when he acceeded to the presidency. 

The charity and faith of the excellent founder had led him to 
rely for its support on the special interpositions of Providence, 
rather than on any definite calculations of its actual means. The 
contributions of its friends in this country had been greatly di- 
minished by the pressure of the times, and its foreign aids, for 
some time, had been wholly interrupted by the war. Unwilling 
to suspend or abridge his charitable establishment, he incurred 
such heavy debts for its maintenance, that the whole property of 
the college, at the time of his decease, was scarcely adequate to 
discharge them. Add to this depressed state of its finances, the 
diminished number of its students, and its situation in a wilder- 
ness, exposed to savages in a time of war. In these circumstan- 
ces was the late president called at an early age not only to dis- 
charge the arduous duties of the first office in the college, but to 
provide by his address and exertions the means for its preser- 
vation and support. 

For the double purpose of improvement and of negotiating with 
its old friends in Europe, he crossed the Atlantic in 1782, and 
travelled into France, Holland and Great Britain. His respecta- 
ble recommendations introduced him in Europe to many men of 
the first eminence in the walks of science and of public life. His 
personal address, and the character of his enterprise attracted 
their notice, and secured their interest in favour of its objects. 
The institution derived essential benefits in its fiscal concerns 
from his able negotiations. It is to be presumed that he was in- 
debted to his travels, not only for some of his most valuable at- 
tainments in science, but in part for those enlarged views and li- 
beral conceptions, which distinguished his character. How much 


to be lamented it is, that these excellent qualities should have 
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proved the occasion of the multiplied injuries and aggravated suf- 
ferings which beset the last period of his life! 

Early in 1784 he returned to Hanover, to the great joy of his 
friends, and entered on his favourite pursuits and official duties 
with the spirit which belonged to his nature, and the hopes which 
his success had inspired. He pursued his private studies with 
unexampled industry and zeal. With a strength of constitution 
and vigour of intellect, which defied fatigue, he was able to sus- 
tain the most laborious researches, and to pursue without inter- 
mission the most difficult investigations. 

In the college he performed multiplied and laborious duties. 
{n addition to the cares of the government, and the stated reli- 
gious offices of the chapel morning and evening, he attended the 
daily recitations and exercises allotted to the senior class. To 
the labours of president he added those of professor, and for many 
years delivered two public lectures in a week, on Theology, His- 
tory, and the Prophecies. These evinced at once the extent of 
his learning, the diversified powers of his intellect, and the irre- 
sistible force and pathos of his eloquence. 

These unusual labours did not withdraw his attention from the 
external interests of the college, and he employed all the means 
in his power to increase its funds, and extend its patronage. Its 
most valuable public grants and private donations were the fruits 
of his personal address and exertions. ‘To his immense labours for 
the advancement of the college, he had added large contributions of 
his substance. When he first came into office, he generously relin- 
quished, for three years, his annual stipend, and afterwards depo- 
sited in the treasury four years’ salary as an accumulating fund 
intended for the support of a professor. He early formed the de- 
sign of devoting a large part of his estate to this beloved semina- 
ry, and this generous purpose has been carried into complete ef- 
fect by the ample grant he made in his life time, and the munifi- 
cent provision in his last will.* 


* The amount of his late donation and of his bequest to the University 
yn his last will has been estimated at forty thousand dollars, consisting of 
4 or 5 house lots and houses in Hanover, several farms in Sharon, Vt. mak- 
ing nearly 1000 acres, several hundred acres in New Grantham, and in 
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These details may have been uninteresting, but they are due 
to his character. 

Presipenr WHEELOCK was distinguished for the extent and 
variety of his learning. With a lively curiosity he pushed his in- 
guiries into every department of knowledge, and made himself 
conversant with the various branches of science. Of all the sub- 
jects which presented themselves to his inquisitive mind, those, 
which related to man in his intellectual constitution and social 
relations, engaged and fixed his attention. His favourite branch- 
es were Intellectual Philosophy, Ethics, and Politics. He consi- 
dered history as a vast store house, containing the materials of 
knowledge,—the facts, from which he was to deduce his princi- 
ples. While he extended his inquiries into the facts of history, 
and made himself familiarly acquainted with the ancient and mo- 
dern historians and travellers, he attempted to apply to this de- 
partment the method, which Bacon introduced into physics, and 
to deduce from recorded facts the principles of an useful science, 
—the philosophy of history. Though to him these were subjects 
of interesting and delightful speculation, he did not rest content- 
ed with barren principles, but sought for the methods of their ap- 
plication to practical results. We are happy to learn, that the 
fruits of his extensive research and deep reflection have been 
preserved in a work, which we trust will at no distant day be 
given to the public. 

He was an interesting and powerful speaker. His erect attitude 
and dignified action inspired reverence and commanded atten- 
tion. ‘The wonderful force of his eloquence arose from the strength 
and sublimity of his conceptions. Such were his originality of 
thought and rich variety of expression, that he could present the 
most common subjects in new and interesting lights. This im- 
parted a peculiar charm to his conversation, and rendered his so- 
ciety as delightful as it was instructive. In these interesting sea- 
sons, how often have we been astonished at the rich and diversi- 
fied treasures of his learning, at the facility and aptness of his il- 
lustrations, and the soundness of his practical remarks? In learn- 


Washington and Sterling, Vt. 750 acres in Hanover and Lebanon, leased 
to various tenants, and six thousand dollars due to him from the Trustees 
of the Institutiop. 
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ed and polished circles, who has not seen the ascendency of his 
colloquial powers, and listened to the enchanting eloquence of 
his discourse? Who has not witnessed the attractive influence 
of his bland and dignified manners? 

His public discourses evinced the strength of the reasoning fa- 
culty, the power of the imagination, and the resources of genius. 
He would sometimes conduct the mind with painful subtility 
through the multiplied steps of a long demonstration. At other 
times he would glance upon the main topics of his argument, and 
seize on his conclusion by a sort of intuitive penetration. He fre- 
quently embellished his subject with the higher ornaments of style, 
and diffused around the several sciences the graces and elegan- 
cies of taste. For force of expression, he might be compared te © 
Chatham, and in splendid imagery he sometimes rivalled Burke.” 
He would at pleasure spread a sudden blaze around his subject, 
or diffuse about it a milder radiance. 4 

To the interpretation of the scriptures he carried all the lights 
which geography, history, and criticism could supply, and poured 
their full effulgence upon the sacred page. His daily prayers, | 
always presenting new views of the works and perfections of the © 
Deity, exhibited whatever was vast in conception, glowing in ex- — 
pression, and devout in feeling. 3 

Possessing in an eminent degree the spirit of his station, he ‘ 
fulfilled with singular felicity the offices of instructor and govern- 
or in the college. Animated and ardent himself, he could trans- — 
fuse the same holy ardour into the minds of his pupils. What ~ 
youth ever visited him in his study, but returned to his pursuits | 
with a renovated spirit, and a loftier sentiment of glory? 

He had formed the noblest conceptions of the powers of the 
human mind, and of its ultimate progress in knowledge and re- | 
finement. This sentiment called forth the energies of his mind, © 
and gave direction and character to his inquiries. It pervaded ~ 
all his instructions, and imparted to science and to letters their 
just preeminence among the objects of human pursuit. = 

He never sought to preoccupy the minds of his pupils with his 9 
own peculiar notions, or to impose upon them any favourite sys- 
tem of opinions. He endeavoured to make them proficients in _ 
science, and not the proselytes of a sect. a 
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In government he commanded more by example, than by au- 
thority, and the admiration of his talents ensured a better obedi- 
ence than the force of laws. His elevation of mind placed him 
above personal prejudices and resentments and jealousies of 
wounded dignity. He practised no espionage upon his pupils, 
but reposed for the maintenance of order on their sense of pro- 
priety and his own powers of command. He conciliated their 
attachment, while he inspired their reverence; and he secured 
their attention to the stated exercises, and reconciled them to the 
severer studies by the example he exhibited, and the enthusiasm 
he inspired. 

He knew how to adapt his discipline to the various dispositions 
and characters, and could discriminate between the accidental 
impulse of a youthful emotion, and deliberate acts of intentional 
vice. 

He was quick to discern the indications of talent, and witness- 
ed the dawn of early genius with the sympathy of a kindred spi- 
rit. He observed with delight the excursive flights of the young 
mind, and felt the pulse of generous sentiment in the youthful 
heart. 

He was probably not less formed for the higher offices of active 
hfe, than for the speculations of science. Distinguished for the 
boldness of his enterprise and the decisive energy of his charac- 
ter, he set no limits to what individual exertion and effort could 
accomplish. He attempted great things with means, which other 
men would have esteemed wholly inadequate, and the vigour of 
his mind increased in proportion to the difficulties he met in the 
execution of his enterprises. No man ever valued so little his 
own ease and convenience. He was above the allurements of 
pleasure, or the tendencies to sloth. He was disheartened by no 
difficulties, he was intimidated by no dangers, he was shaken by 
no sufferings. The glory which he sought was not the temporary ap- 
plause of this party, or that sect; but it was the glory, which re- 
sults from unwearied efforts for the improvement and happiness 
of man. 

He was not less distinguished by the object and character of 
his enterprises, than by the great qualities he exhibited in their 
accomplishment. His was a high and holy ambition, which, while 
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it preserved its vigour, identified its objects with those of the 
purest charity. 

These sketches will be recognized by those who knew him, 
and will revive in their minds impressions of character, which 
cannot be imparted to others with the truth and force of original 
perceptions. 

However we might delight to dwell on the candour of his dis- 
position and the liberality of his views, on his social affections, 
and endearing charities,—we have chosen in this imperfect sur- 
vey to exhibit those more commanding qualities, which contribut- 
ed to his public usefulness, and gave him his fame in the world. 

Can it be true, that this greatest benefactor and ornament of 
the college, after thirty-six years spent in its service, was remov- 
ed from office by those who were the appointed guardians of its 
interest and honour? On this subject we wish to speak with the 
moderation and decorum, which become this place and occasion.* 
The public opinion has already decided on the merits of this mea- 
sure, and the memory of this great man needs no vindication 
from us. ‘To his friends it is indeed a consoling reflection, that 
his enemies have not been able to fix one stigma upon his char- 


* The removal of Dr. Wheelock, though it must have been a severe 
trial to his feelings, and may have contributed to bring on his disorder, and 
hasten him to the grave, was on the whole fortunate to his character. We 
might say, it was the kindest act of theirs for many years. It was but the 
explosion of their feelings, if not of their machinations. The character 
of the measure has not been mistaken by the public. The general sensi- 
bility, which it excited at the time, is evidence of their estimation of his 
merits, and of the cause in which he suffered. 

The interest taken by the chief magistrate in the affair, and the acts of 
the legislature exhibit their views of the past administration of the col- 
lege, and will remain to future ages a monument of their wisdom and li- 
berality of sentiment. 

The restoration of Dr. Wheelock to the office from which he had been 
ejected, which took place in February 1817, was required by justice as well 
as public policy. If he could have been spared to aid in the instruction and 
rovernment of the University, he would have been of singular use by his 
great experience; but a holy Providence has otherwise determined, and 
it is for us to submit, as he himself did, with perfect resignation to its all- 
wise and sovereign disposals’. 
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acter. They look to posterity with confidence in the final tri- 
umph of his fame. | 

The interest, which the enlightened people of this state have 
taken in his sufferings, is honourable to their discernment and 
moral feelings. They have saved themselves from the reproach, 
which would have attached to them, if they had suffered him to 
have gone down to the grave without sympathy, and without re- 
dress. ‘They have considered his cause as identified with their 
own inalienable rights and most precious privileges; and in doing 
justice to him, they have but provided for their own freedom and 
safety. 

To the university it is a subject of gratulation, that it is placed 
under the patronage and secured by the care of a liberal and 
watchful government. ‘They will see that its administration is 
conducted on public principles. They will guard it against per- 
version, and cherish it as the best security to private right and 
public liberty. 

To all, who shall succeed in future time in the instruction and 
government of this university, the memory of Wuexxocx will be 
of inestimable value. They will regard him as their model and 
exemplar. Like him especially may they maintain freedom of 
inquiry and liberty of conscience; and if they must suffer, in per- 
son or name, for these great principles, may they possess his 
firmness and excellent spirit of charity. 

Let the youth who resort to this venerable establishment for 
education, if they value usefulness, character, fame, imbibe the 
spirit of Wuextock, and aspire to his elevation of character. 

He was equally great in suffering as in action. Under all the 
aggravated injuries, with which he was assailed, “in sickness and 
in sorrow,” in languishment and decline, he maintained a serene 
and composed mind and forgiving temper. 

He was a christian in faith and in charity. All the offices of 
his active life were sanctified by the spirit of piety; and his resig- 
nation to Providence in the hour of dissolution evinced at once 
the strength of his faith and the sincerity of his religious princi- 
ple. 

In the death of this great man, the university has been depriv- 
ed of its proudest son and most distinguished benefactor; the 
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state of one of its most enlightened citizens and ablest politicians; 
the church of one of its strongest pillars; science of one of its 
fondest votaries and brightest ornaments; and humanity of one 
of its most ardent and active friends. 

Those, who were educated under his care, who enjoyed his in- 
structions, and listened to his enchanting eloquence, have felt this 
bereavement with emotions that cannot be described. The name 
of WuwEnock was associated with the fondest recollections of 
their youthful studies and the interesting scenes of their classic 
life. ‘They were attached to him by the best affections of the hu- 
man heart. They had seen the trials of his latter days with pain- 














ful regret. They had seen him in his meridian glory. They had 
witnessed with concern the gathering clouds which threatened 
to obscure his descending lustre, and they rejoice in the splen- 
dour of his course, and the brightness of his going down. 

His beloved family will cherish with mournful pleasure the re- 
membrance of his endearing affections and charities; and while the 
recollection of his patient sufferings awakens all the sensibilities 
of grief, it must be to them a subject of strong consolation and 
joy, that he is released from the trials of life, and has rest in hea- 
ven. 














Art. VIl.—John Bull in Paris. Extract from a letter. 


«©. .- | remember being much amused one Sunday at the royal 
} chapel, in seeing a whole family, parents, sons and daughters, 
is making their way up the stairs, powerfully enough, and exclaim- 
















‘ ing at every step they gained, from which they dismounted some 
Bil one else, ‘Mais, monsieur, or madame, je suis Anglois, je suis 
{ : Anglaise;’ and in their hurry, the men were often Anglaise, and 
a | the women vice versa. At last, with a little damage to their dres- 
Up ses, they did reach the landing-place, and after shaking and ar- 


a 
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ranging themselves to the best advantage, perfectly certain the 


| a king would remark them, forward they went. As they saw seats 
Hf they determined to choose, and were about selecting as near to 
ft f | the king as possible; when one of the officers on service asked to 
Bite - see their tickets; ‘ Tickets! they had given them below;’—‘ but 
ul 


others, for the seats.? They had none, and each joined in the 
chorus, ‘ Mais, monsieur, je suis,’ &c. &c. The officer was ‘en 
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desespoir;’ but the seats were taken. ‘ Why, it was like a play- 
house,’ the old waddling lady said, ‘ much liker than to a Chris- 
tian church.—*‘ Lord, mar,’ said one of the daughters, ‘it a’nt a 
church.? * Why what is it then, pray?’ ‘A chapel to be sure, all 
the French churches are chapels.’ ‘ Well, whatever it is, I’m sure 
I shouldn’t be overfond of coming to it if I’m to have no place to 
set down; that’s what you call French purliteness, is it?? ‘ Hush,’ 
said the husband, ‘ my dear, I’ll see what I can do. There’s a 
civil looking hoflficer as just let them two ladies set down, and may 
be he’ll give us one or two seats for you and Kate, the rest can do 
well enough without.’ ‘ Lord, [ wish mar wouldn’t make such a 
work, [’m sure we can stand very well,’—* Ay, and see better,’ 
said the second girl, ‘ And be better seen,’ whispered the third. 
All this time Miss M. and I had been listening to, and watching 
the evolutions of this droll family, and as they marched towards 
the civil looking hoflicer, so did we; but where did they go? straight 
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a to the royal loge, which was yet empty. It was across this the 
, |) two ladies had- passed to the seats on the other side. One of the 
| | sisters was shoved forward by the rest, to speak; I did not hear 


her, but the answer was ‘ with pleasure, give me your tickets; the 

old story, they had none;—then the thing was impossible, and the 

ofiicer bowed. ‘ But ask him, ask him mayn’t we cross to the other 

>) side, even tho’ we don’t set, I see a many standing there.” The 

4 officer hesitated; but at last told them to pass, ‘ Vite, vite,’ for the 
~» king was coming. Accordingly they all passed in, and there they 
stopped; at this moment the drum was heard: in vain did the offi- 
cers exclaim, Vite, le Roi, je vous priez, &c. &c. It was ex- 
>» tremely difficult to get them out. They protested they had been 
} > informed that as English they had’ liberty to stand any where 
> they pleased—no doubt the king would have no objection to see 
his old friends, &c. &c. and it was not till a moment before the 
king entered, that the last of his old friends was cleared out, 
loudly muttering something about ingratitude. We lost this 
pleasant party until the service was over, when we watched 
for them to come round. The father was all eyes, the boys 
seemed in amaze, the girls talked of ‘the duchess,’ and smil- 
ed at the officers; but the mother! the unfortunate mother, fat and 


short, she had seen nothing, and felt every thing. Her bonnet 
VOLe XI. 8 
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was squeezed into a triangle, in her attempts to insert it inte 
a peeping place; er wig had fallen over one eye-brow, and the 
dew drops seemed frying on her flaming face as she came alonga 
dead weight on her husband’s arm. ‘ Zooks, if ever they catches 
me here again!’ were the first words she uttered, ‘ but they de- 
serves the like who leaves their own clergy to come and see those 
heathenish mountebank priests dancing and groaning, and mak- 
iny of wry faces here.’ ‘ Lord, mar, every one will hear you,’— 
‘Its only a pity they’re too ignorant to understand me if they 
do; but even if they did, I will say, if ever they catches me 
again!’—and seeing a vacant bench, she made suddenly towards | 
it, with more life than I thought her sufferings had left her. It 
was a pity to lose her yet,so Miss M. told one of the davgh- 
ters, that the chape. was about to be closed; but if they would fol- 
low us up the stairs, we were going to the Saile des Marechaux, 
and the lady could sit down there undisturbed. Immediately the 
poor mother was carried off between two of the daughters, and 
unwillingly pushed up the great stairs after us, protesting all the 
time that she had seen enough for one day. The crowd were kept 
waiting till the cortege within had pas-ed, when we entered. The 
national guard were in the court below, and [ advised the young 
women to try and get into the balcony to see the review, while 
the old lady could sit down and rest in the meantime, as we in- 
tended doing. This was arranged accordingly, to the joy of all 
parties, and we took care to seat ourselves near the Mar. In a 
few minutes the old man and his sons came over, and said the 
boys‘and he were told they might go down into the court and see 
the review, as they couldn’t get even so much as a glimpse from 
the window, the French women kept tossing their chimney tops 
about so, and he desired his wife to sit still till they returned, and 
to keep an eye on her young folks. ‘I’m sure, ladies,’ he added, 
on parting, ‘ we’s a right to be thankful to you for your obliging- 
ness. —‘ Yes, that-we has,’ said the old woman, a little recovered 
from her state of tribulation, ‘ Yes, that we has, and I in particu- 
lar, for | was like to drop in that heathenish place, where, so sure 
as I never was before, (ll never be again.’ ‘Then you have not 
been long in France?’ ‘ ‘loo long, Miss, to my mind, tho’ it isn’t 


above a week.’ ‘QO but you’ll find Paris very amusing, when you’ve 
seen itall.” ‘Seen it all! why I think I may boldly say and I’ve 
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” done that already, Miss, for never an hour’s rest have I had, ex- 
re cept at night, since I put foot in it first, and a weary hour it was 
a to me, I’m sure, for T likes comfort and quiet at home better nor 
““ sights abroad.’ ‘ But then to gratify your young people—’ ‘ Yes, 
-_ Miss, that’s the whole secret: my daughters saw all their acquain- 
© |} tance going abroad, forsooth, and so they over-persuaded their 
k- foolish parents to take them a trip too; and why, as we had never 
> I travelled, nor been nowhere ourselves, except now and then of a 
y | summer to Margate, or the Hisle of White, why we thought we’d 
"| pleasure ourselves and the children at one slap; for after all, it was 
ls § ageravating enough to hear every one talking of France and Va- 
It terloo, and such things, and being so proud like of having been 
h- | to parts beyond sea, where others hadn’t, and the cuerous silks 
l- Se and trinkamys and shawls they brought home, and—and—’ She 
X, |) had run herself out of breath. ‘You did very well indeed,’ said 
1e 


Miss M. with perfect gravity, ‘it would have been a great pity 


id not to have sumething to talk of, as well as one’s neighbours. 
ne | Your daughters are quite delighted, | suppose?’ ‘I wishes I was 
pt | halfas much so. Of course they speak French?’ ‘ Why, in Lunnun 
ne they used to be quite glib atit, as I may say, and so they ought, for 
'§ |) they has had a many good years at buarding-school, to learn every 
le thing; but somehow, when they came here first they were a little 
a nonplushed, for their Lunnun French, they tells me, a’nt quite the 
Ml same as the French French, and the people was a little dull of re- 
° prehension; butaftera day or two they got on finely.’ ‘That is 
1e | pleasant foryou.’ ‘ Why yes, Miss, but its a wearisome thing to be 
” hearing people chattering round one, and not know about what. En- 
m 


gland for my money, where we all knows what each other says. Not 
but i’m glad the girls are wiser than those that came before them.’ 
‘ Youhavedone your duty by them,’ said I, to induce her tocontinue. 
‘Yes, that we has, and I must say they’re desarving of it; tho’ now 
and again to be sure they will take on a little over their mother; 
but it’s only what youth does. And I assure you, tho’ I say it, 
they’re counted very accumplished at home, nothing comes amiss 
to them—they plays on the pianor, and sings, and works, and 
dances strange dances, with the Boorsn, and those little bits of 
sticks as clatters so; to be sure, as I says sometimes, it’s of no 
great use; but why, it’s the fashion..—A pause.—‘ Did you come 
from Dover, ma’am?’ asked Miss M. ‘ Bless you, no, Miss, we’s 
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been last from Brussels.’ ‘ Bruxelles?’ ‘ Yes, Miss, Brussels, and 
Vaterloo and all.’ ‘Then you’ve seen more than we have,’ ‘ What! 
you hasn’t been to Brussels, ladies, well if I’m not surprised;’ and 
she seemed pleased too at having that advantage over us. ‘ Did 
you like Bruxelles?? ‘ Why I did and I didn’t—it’s not to my 
taste, though there’s worse: but it’s all ups and downs, and stuck 
over with such unlucky sharp stones, no bigger nor pebbles, that 
my poor feet were murdered after the first day, and I’d go out no 
more, but set in the vindor, and let every thing come to me, in- 
stead of going to them. There’s one smooth place though, as they 
calls the park; they told us it was the finest square in the world: 
I was quite sorry [ couldn’t have told them they might think so as 
had never been in Lunnun; but I couldn’t speak it, and the girls 
wouldn’t for all my bidding.’ ‘ How did you like the people’? *‘ Why 
they an’t like people at all; you may think how it is, when these 
here is handsomer.’? We laughed. ‘ And you went to Waterloo?’ 
‘O that we did, and a fine sight it was: all beautiful green fields 
and corn, and every step on graves, they said,—poor fellows—it 
was a wicked day’s work; but he that made it’s paying for it now, 
and more of it to him. What crowds of folks was there looking, 
though there wasn’t but little to look at, yet there they was, and 
buying bits of wood, and gun balls, and buttons; and would you 
believe it, ladies, bones—real bones; I declare if I didn’t see one 
young gentleman going off full of glee like, because he’d got a 
morsel of bone a bargain: thinks I to myself, if the owner 
was to come to you one night for his property, I wonder if you’d 
look so full of spirits. After all, it’s a droll fancy to buy such 
trash; my girls must be in the fashion too, so they gave a silver 
piece for a brass button, and one of the boys got the lock of Bo- 
ney’s gun. And they made sketches as they calls them; but I 
must say as I’ve seen better after them.’ ‘Is the road from 
Bruxelles pretty?? ‘Not to my mind; but the girls said it was. 
Bless me, what’s that for?? ‘Huzzaing for the king, he is going 
among the soldiers.’ ‘ Well, I’ve seen enough of him for to-day. 
Pray, Miss, can you spy my daughters yonder?’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied Miss. M ‘ two of them have very good places, but I don’t 
think the other lady can see any thing.’ ‘Then she’s a fool 
not to come and rest herself here; you’ve more wit, ladies.’ 
‘(, but we have seen it so repeatedly.’ At this moment, as if 
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she heard her mother, one of the daughters walked over and sat 
down. ‘ Well, what have you seen, Cary?’ ‘ Nothing, Mar.’ < It 
couldn’t be less,’ returned the old woman. ‘ Well, you’ve gain- 
ed nothing and lost something, for these young ladies and I have 
been very conversible and agreeable like, and J’ve been tel- 
ling’em of Vaterloo, for only think as they’ve never seed it.’ Cary 
seemed to wish her nother there at the moment; but she behaved 
very well, and turned it off. ‘Well, and how do you like the 
duchess! isn’t she a pretty modest-looking person, and not a great 
soldierly woman, as we had heard?’ ‘She is very interesting,’ 
answered Cary, ‘but lord bless me, what a monsus portly gentle- 
man the king is. They say as how grief is dry’—‘and hungry 
too, say I, for grief enough he’s had, they say, for all his size.’ 
‘Have you been to the Louvre yet?’ said Miss M. addressing her; 
but before she could reply, Mar, delighted at having an oppor- 
tunity of talking, seized it hastily. ‘ Yes that we has, and a beau- 
tiful sight it is, I must say, though it be French—such fine paint- 
ing and gilding! it must be very amusing as to them that knows 
all the stories; we has goten the book on ’em, but its all Greek 
to me, and the girls has no time to tell me it in English, though I 
should like it dearly, for I’m vastly fond of stories aud pictors; 
and we’ve been to the monumens, where I was almost turned into 
one myself, it was so stony cold. But to please me, the prettiest 
sight they has here in the beasts in the botany garden,—all run- 
ning wild, so natural like. And the bear, what a funny fellow 
he is, and stood up so and begged’—At this moment the crowd, 
collected at the windows, began to give way, and the two other 
daughters approached, their eyes sparkling, and their cheeks flush- 
ed with heat and pleasure. ‘Ah, Cary, what a loss you’ve had 
—we’ve seen every thing, and heard all the people’s names, and 
—’ «And I think,’ interrupted Cary, ill-temperedly, ‘ you might 
have given mea place for a minute itself’ ‘And so we would, 
but you’d never have got it. I declare I was never so squeezed 
in my life. The French women wanted to tire us out, but we 
stood our ground.’ The room was clearing, so we were obliged 
to lose the meeting of the family: and after many thanks, and 
hopes of again meeting us, in which latter, as you may guess, we 
did not join, we left them quite au fait in the ways of the palace 
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for the time to come. Now do not imagine this is too good to be 
true—such scenes pass here daily. S. Z. L, 





Art. VIII.—Memoirs of Anacreon; by J. E. Haut. 
(Continued from Vol. X. p. 294.) 


ANACREON was received with every mark of esteem and ad- 
miration at the court of Samos. My heart glowed at seeing one 
of the greatest princes of the age acknowledging the pride and 
pleasure which he felt in this visit. from the first among living 
poets. This is the glorious prerogative of genius, that it can com- 
mand the homage of wealth and power. It is the policy of every 
country to stimulate the labours of the student, by every incen- 
tive that ingenuity can devise, and to reward his success by all 
the distinctions that liberality can bestow. By these means, 
knowledge is diffused among the people who are only factious be- 
cause they are ignorant. By fostering those whose minds are il- 
luminated by the rays of science and invigorated by study, the 
government can always rely upon the aid of an impenetrable 
phalanx, which is ever alert and prepared to repel the attacks and 
baffle the efforts of faction by the powers of ridicule and reason. 
Such a defence adds new lustre to the authority it supports, and 
perhaps is more effectual than the strong arm of power. 

For myself, { had done nothing to attract the attention of such 
a monarch, and I had, besides, a more important duty to perform. 
Silently therefore [ retired from the crowd, and repaired to the 
house of my mother. To those who have felt the pains of sepa- 
ration, and who have enjoyed the pleasure of a return, after long 
absence from what is held most dear, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe my feelings at being permitted once more to fold my aged 
parent in my arms;—she, whose care had nurtured my infantine 
feebleness, and whose prudence had taught my young ideas to 
expand! The evening was passed in that pleasing interchange of 
conversation which must ever be enjoyed, where each has some- 
thing to impart and something to hear. [ told her all I had seen, 
and explained to her the manner in which I proposed to spend 
the remainder of my days. She gave me her advice in return, 
and it gratified me to find that my plan received her approbation. 

The pride of man is apt to reject assistance from, what is ar- 
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rogantly supposed to be, the inferior sex; and the confidence of 
youth too often listens with incredulity to the experience of age; 
but | have never disdained to believe that I had something to learn 
and that every one is able to give some instruction. I had been 
sent from my mother at too early an age to have laid down any 
correct rules of conduct for myself. I had been a mere passive 
machine in her hands and had never thought of reasoning on 
the propriety of her directions. But after my return I felt how 
much I had lost by having been removed from her while my 
disposition was yet capable of receiving impressions, and my 
mind uninformed. A boy who is sent from his paternal roof 
at such a period of life, acquires, it is true, a certain manliness 
of character and a habit of thinking for himself, which is of emi- 
nent advantage to him in his intercourse with the world. But 
he also loses much. A mother’s solicitude will inculcate 
a sense of morality, and her softness will give a gentleness of 
manners and urbanity of address, which render the possessor 
happy and his friends easy. [ could say much more on this sub- 
ject did [ not fear I should become tedious. The place and mode 
of education is so frequently controlled by private considerations 
of convenience and economy, that the propriety of the one or the 
other is seldom consulted. 

My brother was not so well pleased with my intention, when he 
was informed that I had quitted the schouls of philosophy and had 
returned to receive my patrimony and devote myself to the study 
of poetry. Dissembling his chagrin, he said that such a manner 
of life was perhaps better adapted to my capacity than that which 
I had forsaken. He advised me to endeavour to obtain a share 
of those favours which the king lavished with a liberal hand on 
all who sought the protection of the muses. 

“That will be highly gratifying to me,” I replied, “ when I shall 
be so honoured; but in the meantime I must have what actually 
belongs to me.” 

“ You are too precipitate,” he said, in an elevated tone; “ your 
portion is net so considerable as your hopes may have taught you 
to expect.” 

I told him that was of no consequence. As it did not increase 
in his possession, I might as well enjoy it, however small the sum 
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might be. This was pronounced in a tone which convinced bim 
I was not to be defrauded, and he at length, after some hesitation, 
paid me five talents. This was about the moiety of what I should 
have received; but a loss of some money was preferable to the dis- 
grace of my brother and I therefore accepted it. 

Anacreon approved of my conduct. 

“If this be not enough,” said he, “ you shall never want. The 
generosity of Polycrates will enable me to make you ample amends 
for the treachery of your brether. The monarch’s coffers are ample, 
and he enjoys his wealth most when it rewards merit and purchases 
friendship. Adhere, my young friend, to the wise resolution you 
have adopted, and I have no doubt but that you will soon attract 
his notice; for his discernment is not less than his liberality.” 

We were walking in the royal gardens, and our conversation 
was interrupted by the ladies of the court. 

Polycrates was in the middle of them, leaning on the arm of the 
beautiful Lycis, who was then the reigning favourite. As soon 
as he perceived us, he quitted her and accosted Anacreon. 

“T have sent a messenger to your apartment,” said he. “ As 


we sup in the hall of flowers this evening, Lycis wished you to 
join us.” 

“You do me much honour,” replied the poet. “Should even 
the goddess of Citherea bid me to ber luxuriant banquet, where 
the Loves and Graces are disporting, I would tell her to seek-an- 
other guest, since I am invited by an earthly rival who yields to 
her in no attraction.” 


“T accept this gallantry,” said Lycis, “as I ought; as a license 
which poets enjoy. I only hope that the deity whom you offend 
by your comparison may not punish you as you deserve.” 

“ That will do,” said the king. “ Amuse yourselves as you can 
without me. I am sorry to be obliged to leave you.” 

Polycrates having retired with one of his officers who came for 
him, Lycis took the arm of my friend and led him to a cool al- 
cove. One of the ladies in whom I recognised an Athenian friend, 
invited me to take a walk inthe garden. I was about to accom- 
pany her, when a slave accosted us and said that the queen wish- 
ed to see me. 

“ Ah! I see how it is,” exclaimed my companion—“ you will 
join the feast, but I trust we shall meet again.—Adieu!” 
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I was met at the entrance of a delicious arbour by Lycis, who 
begged me in a kind tone, to forgive her negligence in not having 
invited me before. 


“T did not know your person nor your merits,” said she, “ but 
the latter must be great, since it has acquired the friendship of 
Anacreon.” 

I could only reply by a profound bow, for I had not learned the 
art of compliments in the schools. When we were seated, she art- 
fully introduced poetry as the subject of conversation, and after 
sometime produced an ode which had been recently addressed to 
the king by Antenor, the poet. It was intended for recital at a 
festival which was soon to be held in the temple of Bacchus. The 
poetry itself was tolerable, but it contained so much of that gross 
adulation which minor poets seem to think the chief excellence of 
plausive odes, that one would have thought it had been written in 
honour of Bacchus or Hercules, instead of an earthly hero who 
had not yet been deified. 

Lycis confessed she was not pleased with it, but asked the 
opinion of Anacreon. He replied, that he could scarcely praise 
it now after what she had said; “ but,’? he added, “I think, on 
these occasions, we ought rather to praise the zeal of the writer 
than to criticise kis performance too minutely. Genius is a tender 
bud; if it be not cherished by the soft dews of praise, it will never 
expand and shed its fragrance upon the breeze. Let it be fostered 
in youth with an indulgent hand, and its hues will be more bright, 
its odours more delightful and its duration more permanent.” 

“ Without flattery, Anacreon,” said I, “ you are an admirable 
man to be so willing to excuse the faults of such mere versifiers. 
But attend a little to this production, and you will find not only 
that it deserves no mercy, but that lenity towards it would be mere 
affectation. All eulogies to be respected should be just: for when 
the poet oversteps the sober limits of truth, and soars in the re- 
gions of hyperbolical panegyric, his praise is satire, and his lan- 
guage irony. ‘To praise a monarch for actions which are meri- 
torious, is not to confer a favour, but to render the homage that 
is due to worth. Ina government such as this is, where wealth 
and rank emanate from a single source, every one will direct his 


assiduity with all the variations of just praise and the sycophancy 
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of servile adulation. But when the power of the monarch has 
declined and he can no longer lavish riches; when the passions of 
party spirit have been allayed, and the meritricious splendour 
which surrounded the object of panegyric has faded, time, which 
is not dazzled by the deceitfulness of appearance, confirms the 
decisions of truth. The poet will then appear to posterity as one 
who has prostituted his genius to the demon of faction; and endea- 
voured to confound the distinctions between good and evil by in- 
discriminate applause. Tne monarch will be seen in his true colours 
also, with wealth to purchase adulation, but too poor to deserve 
praise; he is exposed to the severe scrutiny of unbiassed posterity, 
his fame tarnished and his laurels blighted by a gale that wafts ne 
flattering breezes.” 

I then made some remarks upon-the phraseology of the ode, 
which Lycis approved. As I concluded, I observed that Ana- 
creon had sunk into a deep reverie, and I added, that since I had 
shown how badly a king had been eulogised, it was now his turn 
to prove how elegantly he could be praised. Lycis joined me in 
begging him to impart his thoughts to us, and he confessed that 
he had been meditating some verses, but he feared they were 
scarcely correct enough for our attention. Nor would he gratify 
ns by repeating them, until I ordered a harp to be placed within 
his view. ‘That was more powerful than all our intreaties. The 
sight of this instrument to which he often resorted to dissipate 
the gloomy reflections that would sometimes steal imperceptibly 
over his mind, now overcame his reluctance. His expressive blue 
eyes rolled in a fine phrensy, and his whole countenance seemed 
brightened by a sudden gleam of inspiration. He ran over the 
chords for a few moments, and we were soon delighted with the 


inspirations of his muse. 


I often wish this languid lyre, 
This warbler of my soul’s desire, 
Could raise the breath of song sublime, 
To men of fame, in former time. 

But when the soaring theme I try, 
Along the chords my numbers die, 
And whisper, with dissolving tone, 
“Our sighs are given to love alone!” 
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Indignant at the feeble lay, 

I tore the panting chords away, 
Attun’d them to a nobler swell, 

And struck again the breathing shell; 
In all the glow of epic fire, 

To Hercules I wake the lyre! 

But still its fainting sighs repeat, 

‘¢ The tale of love alone is sweet!” 
Then fare thee well, seductive dream, 
That mad’st me follow Glory’s theme; 
For thou my lyre, and thou my heart, 
Shall never more in spirit part; 

And thou the flame shalt feel as well 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly tell! 


This was received with the greatest applause by all present. 
Lycis made him repeat it, and she then inscribed it on her tab- 
lets, and sent it by a slave to Polycrates. ‘The prince was high- 
ly charmed with it, and he returned the tablets with a note ex- 
pressive of his satisfaction. He said, this compliment was more 
grateful to his feelings than all the extravagant panegyrics that 
had been lavished upon him on this occasion. Lycis also testified 
her approbation by a magnificent present, such asa princess might 
bestow, and a poet could not be degraded by accepting. 

But while the court was thus eagerly rendering homage to ge- 
nius, envy was busily employed among the authors of Samos in 
exciting their dislike. ‘hey could not bear to see a stranger ad- 
vancing by such rapid strides into the favour of their sovereign, 
and thus wresting from their brows the laurels that became them 
so ill. Copies of this ode being circulated about the city, the 
minor wits, whose imaginations were too sterile toinvent such 
poetry, and whose envy prevented them from relishing its beau- 
ties, immediately raised their voices against it. ‘Those who 
sought sonorous words and were ambitious of an inflated style, 
objected to its simplicity, and those who thought an ode could 
not be called plausive, unless it almost deified the hero, said the 
poet had been too penurions of his praise. As they had long been 
in possession of the public favour, their opinions were quick- 
ly insinuated into all companies where literature was the subject 
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of conversatiori. The opposition was particularly violent at the 
house of the senator Merion, whose wife was desirous of being 
thought the patroness of the wits of the age. All who wrote and 
even those who could not write, but who had the good taste to 
relish her poetry, and could listen to the long speeches of her 
husband, were welcomed at the parties which assembled at her 
house. 

Here the literature of the day was amply discussed, and no poor | 
poet ever escaped the ordeal, unless he had acknowledged the 
supremacy of the new Apollo. 

Thus it ever is with the envious. The lustre which they can- 
not equal they strive to obscure; but their efforts generally serve 
only to make it shine with a brighter splendour, and cast a deep- 
er gloom on the objects that come within its rays. A good dispo- 
sition will not content itself in the enjoyment ofits own personal 
happiness, but its possessor will feel a degree of interest, and 
rejoice in the general felicity. The malignant eye of envy, on 
the contrary, is either averted from such a prospect, or regards 
it with sensations of the keenest anguish. All who are in pursuit 
of happiness, and are striving to smooth the asperities of life, are 
engaged in a sort of warfare against the quiet of the envious man. 
The blooming cheek of beauty that enraptures the heart, and the 
deeds of valour that awake the soul and expand all the generous 
feelings of our nature, are equally contending to blast his enjoy- 
ments: and he derives some satisfaction only when the slow hand 
of time has furrowed the brow and relaxed the nerve:—when the 
eye that set the world on fire has lost its lustre and the arm that 
kept nations in awe has become feeble. 

Antenor who had been deputed for that purpose, having in- 
formed the king that his society of authors prayed him to appoint 
a subject for the prize poems to be recited at the feast of Venus, 
which now approached, he conferred upon Anacreon the honour 
of the choice. ‘The poet, after some fruitless attempts to decline 
the invidious task, suggested the propriety of writing in praise of 
Beauty, since the odes were to be read in the temple of that 
Deity. 

« You could not have selected a better theme,” said Lycis, “ not 
enly as it respects the occasion, but as it is the very topic of all 
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ethers which is best calculated for the genius of the poet. Beauty 
fires the soul and awakens all the powers of poesy in the feeling 
heart. You smile,” she continued, “ and seem to think me not an 
impartial judge. But while your features wear an incredulous 
guise, I know your heart acknowledges the justness of my ob- 
servations. We are the true inspirers of the lay, and, however, 
you may boast of the trophies of the field or pride yourself in the 
honours of the agora, I know there is no laurel blooms so fresh, 
no wreath that is so dear to the soul as the chaste attachment of a 
virtuous woman.”* 

“Jt is true,” said Anacreon, “I cannot rebel against the so- 
vereignty of woman, nor can it be denied by any one whose heart 
is alive to the impressions of all that is lovely and attractive. The 
voice of one whose form is elegance and whose soul is purity, 
steals so sweetly upon our ears, that the passions are impercep- 
tibly enslaved before we are sensible of the happy bondage. Though 
I am now in my old age, I am not impervious to the attacks of 
Cupid, and his shafts are never hurled against me without effect. 
I strive to steel my heart, but I strive in vain: so it is that you 
conquer while you seem to retreat, and we who pursue are com- 
pelled to yield.” 

“T am glad to hear you talk so rationally,” replied Lycis, 
“and bow to a dominion which so many of your sex endeavour to 
oppose. We will converse again upon this subject. At present 
[ intend to put your sincerity to the test—I am about to ask a 
favour of you.” 

“T am well satisfied that you cannot demand what is impossi- 
ble or improper, and therefore I promise to obey you in whatever 
you require.” 

« Then will you write on the subject which you have so judici- 


* Lycis had been too long in a court not to have Jearnt this secret: in- 
deed, what female does not discover it as soon as her ears and her beart 
become acquainted with the language of love? One of our own poets 
viewed the human heart through the same vista: 


Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast 
By wit, by valour or by wisdom won, 

The first, the fairest in a young man’s eye 
Is woman’s captive heart. Dovua.as. 
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ously selected? I wish you to appear at the festival as a candi-. 
date for the wreath.” 

Anacreon answered, that he felt some repugnance towards such 
a contest, as he was yet a stranger in Samos; nor did he like to 
submit his works to a tribunal where every thing was carried by 
cabal, and merit was entirely overlooked. However, as he would 
be more gratified by her smiles than he could be mortified by 
the decision of such a body, he undertook the task. He was 
thanked as he deserved for this manifestation of willingness to 
please the queen at the hazard of his reputation. She told him 
that even though he did not receive a single suffrage in his favour 
from the society, yet she was confident he would win the admi- 
ration of all the ladies of the court, and be honoured by all in the 
island who had any real taste. 

“ Do not, fair Lycis, confuse me with compliments, especially 
when Lam thinking how to deserve them. Give me a lyre and 
you shall judge of my progress. I will wear the laurel that you 
bestow, with more pride than all the honours that the critics of 
Samos can decree.” 

In fact, their previous conversation had so warmed his imagi- 
nation, that his genius, ever prompt and fertile, had produced 
what he now warbled on his lyre: 


IN PRAISE OF BEAUTY. 


To all that breathe the airs of heaven, 
Some boon of strengih has Nature given. 
When the majestic bull was born, 

She fene’d his brow with wreathed horn. 
She arm’d thé courser’s foot of air, 

And wing’d with speed the panting fare. 
She gave the lion fangs oi terror, 

And, on the ocean’s crystal mirror, 
Taught the unnumber’d scaly throng 

To trace their liquid path along; 

While for the umbrage of the grove, 
She plum’d the warbling world of love. 
To man she gave the flame refin’d, 

The spark of heav’n—a thinking mind!* 


* In my first attempt to translate this ode, I had interpreted gpovxua, 
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And had she no surpassing treasure, 

For thee, oh woman! child of pleasure? 
She gave thee beauty—shaft of eyes, 
That every shaft of war out flies!* 

She gave thee beauty—blush of fire, 
That bids the flames of war retire! 
Woman! be fair, we must adore thee; 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee!{ 


Lycis transcribed this ode herself, and deposited ifin a golden 
vase which was placed in the temple to receive the votive offers 
to the goddess. 

The poet’s fears were completely verified; for, on the day ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the festivals, the production of Eu- 
medes, who was one of the favourites at the house of Calimedes, 
appeared on the wall in letters of burnished gold; while that of 
Anacreon assumed an humbler station in silver characters. The 
brilliant ornaments of the first only served to make its absurdi- 


with Baxter and Barnes, as implying courage and military virtue; but I 
do not think that the gallantry of the idea suffers by the import which I have 
now givento it. For, why need we consider this possession of wisdom as 
exclusive? and in truth, as the design of Anacreon is to estimate the trea- 
sure of beauty, above all the rest which nature has distributed, it is per- 
haps even refining upon the delicacy of the compliment, to prefer the ra- 
diance of female charms to the cold illumination of wisdom and prudence; 
and to think that women’s eyes are 


——— the books, the academies, 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire.—M. 


* Thus Achilles Tatius: ‘‘ Beauty wounds more swiftly than the arrow, 
and passes through the eye to the very soul; for the eye is the inlet to the 
wounds of love.” —M. 


+ Longepierre’s remark here is very ingenious; ‘The Romans,” says 
he, ‘¢ were soconvinced of the power of beauty, that they used a word im- 
plying strength in the place of the epithet beautiful. Thus Plautus, act 2, 
scene 2, Bacchid. 


Sed Bacchis etiam fortis tibi visa. 


‘* Fortis, id ests formosa,” say Servius and Nonius. M. 
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ties and poverty more glaring, and the critics themselves seemed 
ashamed of their decision. When the eventful curtain, behind 
which was concealed the hopesand fears of the first poets of Greece, 
was drawn onits wires, and displayed the triumph of ignorance and 
intrigue over genius and modesty, the lovely patroness of Ana- 
creon evinced the chagrin she felt by abruptly leaving the temple. 

Anacreon having followed her, she assured him that Polycrates 
would immediately perceive how unjustly the prize had been 
awarded. She said she would repair to his chamber and prevail 
upon him to send for the Judges of Merit, in order to reprimand 
them for their partiality. 

“ No, lady,” said Anacreon, “ that must not be. Venus forbids.* 
Let all the followers of the muses judge between Eumenes and I: 
let posterity award to each his proper merit. That is the only 
just tribunal of literature. It is the misfortune of those who write 
that they are seldom paid those honours during life which they 
have earned. Envy and a thousand other passions, and frequent- 
ly adventitious circumstances, combine to defraud them during 
the season of enjoyment. But after death, when the solemn still- 
ness of the grave renders him alike insensible to the cavils of 
censure or.the whispers of praise,—then comes the triumph of 
the Muses’ son!t Such is the reward of toil, and so useless is the 


* From some detached passages in the convivial classics, it appears that 
he who presided at entertainments, was elected by lot and did not take 
the chair as in our days by the right of an host. This was managed by the 
throw of a die, and the successful cast was called Venus. To this custom 
Horace alludes: 


Quem Venus arbitrium 
Dicet bibendi? Carm. lib. 2, ode 7. 





And similar passages may be found in Martial, Plautus, Propertius, &c. 

Plutarch, in his life of Cato the younger, says they threw for the choice 
of messes; and if Cato lost the first choice, his friends used to offer it to him. 
But he uniformly refused, saying, Venus forbids. I suppose, therefore, that 
Anacreon meant to show his contempt ofa decision which appeared to 
him as little honourable to his competitor as the work of blind chance. 

+ It is an idea which diffuses a pensive and pleasing melancholy over 
the soul of the poet, that though he may be deprived of that applause which 
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meed of fame! What though perennial laurels bloom over his tomb, 
and the voice of rapture lisp his inspirations to the breeze! What 
avails it to the clay that reposes beneath the sculptured marbie! 
The inanimate poet is insensible to the glory of the laurel, and 
the tribute of the tear. No, lady—tell not the king. I complain 
not. [am satisfied that [ have obeyed your commands and shall 
be sufficiently rewarded in your approbation.” 

But Lycis was not resigned to the injury. She left Anacreon 
and hurried to the royal apartment, where she had scarcely con- 
cluded her complaint, when Antenor entered. He came, he said, 
to thank the king in the name of the society for his encourage- 
ment of the fine arts and his distinguished munificence towards 
the poets of the age. He concluded his address by informing 
Polycrates that Eumedes had been the fortunate candidate at the 
festivals, and that the society had accordingly decreed the laurel 
to him. 

The king replied with some degree of coolness that he had al- 
ways afforded every degree of assistance to the exertions of ge- 
nius. 

« And this,” said he, “I do, not more from the pleasure I take 
in it, than from motives of policy. I wish that every source of 
information may be opened to the curiosity of my subjects, and 
that no expense be spared in works which tend to refine their 
taste and harmonize their manners. The blood of the soldier 
that once throbbed with such fervour in my veins now beats with 
amore languid pulse, and the cry of arms no longer calls me to — 
the field. Fortune has, been propitious to all my schemes, and 


is the object of ambition by his cotemporaries, that his name will yet be 
preserved by posterity. Cowley, On the Praise of Poetry, has the following 
Hines: 


Tis not a pyramid of marble stone, 
Though high as our ambition; 
Tis not a tomb cut out of brass, which can 
Give life to th’ ashes of a man: 
But verses only; they fresh appear 
Whilst there are men to read and hear; 
When time shall make the lasting brass decay 
And eat the marble pyramid away. 

VOL. XI. 10 
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her favour has enabled me to enlarge this dominion far beyond 
its ancient boundaries. But I am daily becoming more convinced 
of the utility of such desires and more attached to the serene 
and placid allurements of peace. Ihave had enough of the toil 
of war and I find ny lamp of life begins to burn dimly.” 

“ Such are the sentiments I would wish to instil into the breasts 
of my subjects, and I rejoice that my efforts are not unavailing. 
The offerings of those whom I have stimulated to literary pur- 
suits are grateful to Apello; and I shall find him a propitiator for 
me with the thunder-wielding God. ‘lo him an ode inspired by 
the muses affords more pleasure than a city rased or a kingdom 
depopulated.” 

“ But as Apollo thus smiles on the meritorious, let those who 
endeavour by base intrigues to chill the efforts of his followers and 
rob them of the only reward they can enjoy here, dread the ef- 
fects of his anger.’ have said this, because my society, the institu- 
tion of which I regarded as the brighest gem in my crown, has 
displeased me and disgraced itself by suffering envy and partial- 
ity tocontrol its proceedings. You have polluted the temple of 
Venus by an ode in which there is neither the invention of fancy 
nor the attractions of harmony: and this because you could not 
remove the film from your eyes and do justice to the brilliant ta- 
lents of the stranger whom I have invited te my court. Blush, 
oh ye pretenders to literature! at such meanness. Know ye not 
that this same Anacreon is the admiration of all Greece, and that 
even the venerable senators of Rome have loved the magic of his 
song. Nor is the sun of his fame at its zenith, but its splendour 
is still increasing and will long live to dazzle the eyes of men. 
Time will bear on lofty wing the memory of his name; and in af- 
ter ages the old will grow young while they listen to the cadence 
of his lyre.” 

Lycis left the king, charmed with the success of her remon- 
strance. But wishing to surprise Anacreon, she gave him no in- 
timation of what had passed, and contented herself with sending 
him a blushing rose. ‘The poet, who disliked every sort of com- 
petition which tended to the interruption of social pleasures, was 
prouder of this trophy from the hands of the queen, than he would 
have been of those laurels which were not to be acquired without 
creating animosity. He expressed his gratitude by writing an 
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ode which has ever appeared to me the most finished and exqui- 
site of all his writings. Copies of it were dispersed through Sa- 
mos, and it was warbled by many a nymph. 


TO THE ROSE.* 


While we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent rose! to thee we’ll sing; 
Resplendeut rose, the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers; 
Whose virgin blush, of chasten’d dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 

When pleasure’s bloomy season glows, 
The graces love to twine the rose; 

The rose is warm Dione’s bliss, 

And flushes like Dione’s kiss! 


* This ode is a brilliant panegyric on the rose. ‘ All antiquity (says 
Barnes) has produced nothing more beautiful.” 

From the idea of peculiar excellence, which the ancients attached to this 
flower, arose a pretty proverbial expression, used by Aristophanes, accord~- 
ing to Suidas, god «’sipnxac. ** You have spoken roses,” a phrase somewhat 
similar to the ‘‘ dire des fleurettes” of the French. In the same idea of 
excellence originated, I doubt not, a very curious application of the word 
ecdov, for which the inquisitive reader may consult Gaulminus upon the 
epithalamium of our poet, where it is introduced in the romance of Theo- 
dorus. Muretus, in one of his elegies, calls his mistress his rose: 


Jam te igitur rursus teneo, formosula, jam te 
(Quid trepidas?) teneo; jam, rosa, te teneo.—Eleg. 8. 


Now I again embrace thee, dearest, 
(Tell me, wanton, why thou fearest?) 
Again my longing arms infold thee, 
Again, my rose, again I hold thee. 


This, like most of the terms of endearment in the modern Latin poets, is 
taken from Plautus; they were vulgar and colloquial in his time, and they 
are among the elegancies of the modern Latinists. 


Passeratius alludes to the ode before us, in the beginning of his poem on 
the rose: 


Carmina digna rosa est; vellem caneretur ut illam 
Teius arguta cecinit testudine vates. M. 
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Oft has the poet’s magic tongue 
The rose’s fair luxuriance sung;* 


And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 
Have rear’d it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at the early glance of morn, 

It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 
Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence, 
To cull the timid flowret thence, 

And wipe with tender hand away 

The tear that on its blushes lay! 

Tis sweet to hold the infant stems, 
Yet dropping with Aurora’s gems, 
And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 

That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye, 
Our rosy fillets scent exhale, 

And fill with balm the fainting gale! 
Oh! there is nought in nature bright, 
Where roses do not shed their light! 
When morning paints the orient skies, 
Her (ingers burn with roseate dies; 
The nymphs display the rose’s charms, 
It mantles o’er their graceful arms; 


* The following is a fragment of the Lesbian poetess. It is cited in the 
Romance of Achillus Tatius. | 


If Jove would give the leafy bowers 

A queen forall their world of flowers, 
The rose would be the choice of Jove, 
And blush, the queen of every grove. 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of tlowrets, glow of lawns, 

Bud of beauty, nurs’d by dawns: 

Soft the soul of love it breathes, 
Cypria’s brow with nagic wreaths, 
And, tothe Zephyr’s warm caresses, 
Diffuses all its verdant tresses, 

Till, glowing with the wanton’s play, 
It blushesadiviner ray! M. 
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Through Cytherea’s form it glows, 
And mingles with the living snows. 
The rose distiJs a healing balm, 

The beating pulse of pain to calm; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay,* 
And mocks the vestige of decay.f 
And when at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 
Sweet asia youth its balmy breath 
Diifuses odour e’en in death!T 


* He here alludes tothe use of the rose in embalming; and, perhaps (as 
Barnes thinks,) to the rosy unguent with which Venus anointed the corpse 
of tlector. Homer’s lliadj. I{ may likewise regard the ancient prac- 
tice of putting garlands of roses on the dead, as in Statius, Theb. lib. x, 782. 


hi sertis, hi veris honore soluto 
Accumualant artus patriaque in sede reponunt 
Corpus odoratum. 





Where “ veris honor,” though it mean every kind of flowers, may seem 
more particularly to refer to the rose, which our poet in another ode calls 
tapos weanuea. We read, in the hieroglyphics of Pierius, lib. lv. that some 
of the ancients used to order in their wills, that roses should be annually 
scattered on their tombs, and he has adduced some sepulchral inscriptiens 
to this purpose. M. 

1 When he says that this flower prevails over time itself, he still alludes 
to its efficacy in emnbalment (tenera poneret ossa rosa. Propert. lib. i. 
eleg. 17,) or perhaps to the subsequent idea of its fragrance surviving its 
beauty ; for hecanscarcely mean to praise for duration the “ nimium breves 
flores” of the rose. Philostratus compares this flower with love, and says, 
that they both defy the influence of time; xpovov dé sre Epws, wre goda vider. 
Unfortunately the similitude lies not in their duration, but their tran- 
sience. M. 

} Thus Casper Barleus, in his Ritus Nuptiarum: 


Ambrosium late rosa tunc quoque spargit odorem, 
Cum fluit, aut multo languida sole jacet. 


‘ Nor then the rose its odour loses, 
W hen all its flushing beauties die; 
Nor less ambrosial balm diffuses, 
When wither’d by the solar eye! M. 
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Oh! whence could such a plant have sprung? 
Attend—for thus the tale is sung. 

When, humid, from the silv’ry stream, 
Effusing beauty’s warmest beam, 

Venus appear’d, in flushing hues, 

Mellow’d by ocean’s briny dews; 

When, in the starry courts above, 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclos’d the nymph of azure glance, 

The nymph who shakes the martial lance! 
Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 

The earth produc’d an infant flower, 

Which sprung, with blushiog tinctures drest, 
And wanton’d o’er its parent’s breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hail’d the Rose, the boon of earth! 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed,* 

And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 

Of him who sheds the teeming vine; 


* The author of the “ Pervigilium Veneris” (a poem attributed to Ca- 
tullus, the style of which appears to me to have all the laboured luxuriance 
of a much later period) ascribes the tincture of the rose to the blood from 
the wound of Adonis. 


rose 
Fuse aprino de cruore. 


According to the emendation of Lipsius. In the following epigram this 
hue is differently accounted for: 


Illa quidem studiosa suum defendere Adonium, 
Gradivus stricto quem petit ense ferox, 
Affixit duris vestigia czeca rosetis, 
Albaque divino picta cruore rosa est. 


While the enamour’d queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war-god rushes; 
She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 


The snowy flowret feels her blood, and blushes! _M. 
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And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the morn. 


Conscious as Antenor felt of the injustice of the decision he had - 
not the slightest expectation of such a reception. He could not de- 
fend his unworthy associates, but retreated indismay from the keen 
reproaches of his sovereign. In the evening, when he communica- 
ted the result of his embassy to the conclave assembled as usual 
at the house of Calimedes, the members could not restrain their 
anger. Nor did they content themselves with the abuse of Ana- 
creon, but openly ridiculed, what they termed, the easy credulity 
of the king, who had suffered himself to be imposed upon by such 
a versifier—a mere dealer in sounds—a pretender to poetry who 
had every requisite for the art but genius—a lover whose wrinkled 
brow and aged beard were perpetual scoffers at his impotent pas- 
sions. 

It is certain that taste which ameliorates the heart, can scarce- 
ly be cultivated to any degree of perfection where it is the 
companion of evil propensities. But for him whose imagination 
is soothed and warmed by the luxuriance of poetry, the lithe acan- 
thus becomes more pliant, and the narcissus diffuses fresh odours. 
To him the whole face of nature appears tranquil and serene.* 


* A fondness for rural scenery is generally a characteristic of the poetic 
mind. Horace sighed for a little grove with a rivulet gently gurgling through 
#. But it was not one of the systematical, stiff and awkward groves 
which modern taste has planted: it was amid those wild flowers which 


Not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, that nature boon 
Pours forth profuse on hill and dale and plain 


that the poet would have delighted to dwell. 

Virgil, in his fourth Georgic, evinces his predilection for this manner of 
living, when he expresses his regret at being obliged to leave such charms 
and trace his task assigned. In short, all poets that ] have met with con- 
cur in casting a wistful eye on those 


hanging walks and darksome groves, 
Where sooth’d imagination roves, 
Mid shelving rocks, with laurel crown’d; 





~ 
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Every face beams with friendship and every eye glistens with love. 
Not so to the distorted eye of vice and ignorance. A raging 
hurricane seems to agitate all nature with not less fury than those 
contending passions which disturb their own bosoms. 

Although passion had usurped the chair of criticism and pre- 
vented them from obeying the dictates of justice, prudence warn- 
ed the members of the folly of further opposition. On the fol- 
lowing morning, the first beams of Aurora glittered upon the gol- 
den characters which announced the victory of Anacreon; and the 
ode of his rival which had honoured and disgraced its author was 
erased from the wall. 

Thus did the intrigues of envy terminate in mortification, and 
the laurel was placed upon the proper head—a head that resem- 
bled the wonderful stone which the bold hand of nature had _pro- 
duced with the figures of Apollo and the muses in its veins.* 

Antenor could not submit to the disgrace, but abandoned the 
society, and shortly afterwards embarked in a barge that was des- 
tined for Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos. Here he became an ad- 
mirer of Sappho, and a warm supporter of Alceeus in his opposi- 
tion to the authority of Pittacus, who then reigned in that island. 
He was soon plunged in all the festivities of the place, and amid 
the voluptuousness of the lovers of the Lesbian maid, he forgot his 
former disappointment and disgrace.t 


Sequester’d caves, dark glades, and arched bow’rs, 
Clear founts, with rich poetic powers 
Endued, and purest classic ground. 

Sannazarius apud Greswell. 


* I do not think a more felicitous image can be found in the pagesof Ad- 
dison than inthe Essayon Irregular Genius where he compares Shakspeare 
to this stone, which Pliny informs us was in the ring of Pyrrhus. 

+ Mr. Moore remarks with equal elegance and feeling, that there can 
scarcely be imagined a more delightful theme for the warmest speculations 


of fancy to wanton upon, than the idea of an intercourse betwen Sappho and 
Anacreon. [could wish, he continues, to believe they were cotemporary: 
any thought ofan interchange between hearts so congenial in warmth of 
passion and delicacy of genius, gives such play to the imagination, that the 
mind loves to indulge in it. 
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When I went to Anacreon to congratulate him on his triumph, - 
I found him slumbering and wholly unconscious of the honour 
which awaited his rising. His tablets were lying open on the ta- 
ble, and from their appearance [ concluded he had been writing 
during the night. As we now lived on such confidential terms, 
that he imparted to me his most secret thoughts, [ did not scruple 
to examine his recent employment. It appeared that he had risen 
during the night to embody the airy fancies of adream. The 
verses he had written were so exquisite, that I immediately trans- 
cribed them, lest they might share the fate to which his fastidi- 
ousness frequently consigned those effusions which were composed 
in his bed, and did not owe their existence to the smiles of beauty 
or the inspirations of Bacchus. 

I retired from his chamber that I might not disturb him, and 
went into the garden where I intended to remain until he should 
awake. Here I was joined by Lycis, who inquired what made 
my tablets so interesting as to attract my attention from the 
charms of Nature that smiled around us. 

I replied that I could not answer her without exciting her cu- 
riosity, which I should be unable te gratify without a breach of 
confidence. 

« Ah,” said she, “ I saw you come from the chamber of your 
friend, and you have some secret with which a woman cannot be 
trusted. In truth I do not so much envy your distinguished pri- 
vilege of possessing his friendship, as I admire your good fortune. 
But come—they are only some verses that you would conceal— 
am I unworthy to be admitted into your alliance?” 

“ How do you flatter me, lady, by such a proposal! It is true 
that I have been reading some of Anacreon’s poetry which I stole 
from the side of his couch while he slept. I hesitated to show 
them to you in what he might deem an imperfect state—but here 
they are. I should do him less honour were I to suppress them. 


The authority of the indefatigable Barnes had already given some plausi- 
bility to such a conjecture, and notwithstanding the objections of the critics 
Vossius, Olaus, Borrichius, &c. Iam now convinced with Chamzlion and 
Hermesianax of the synchonsim ofthe bard of Teos and the maid of Lesbos. 
The authority of Critias is conclusive. 


VOL. XI. 11 
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te THE VISION.* 


*Twas night, and many a circling bowl 
Had deeply warm’d my swimming squl; 
As lull’d in slumber I was laid, 
Bright visions o’er my fancy play’d! 
With virgins, blooming as the dawn, 
I seem’d to trace the opening lawn; 
Light, on tiptoe bath’d in dew, 
We flew, and sported as we flew! 
Some ruddy striplings, young and sleek, 
With blush of Bacchus on their cheek, 
Saw me trip the flowery wild 
With dimpled girls, and slyly smil’d; 
Smil’d indeed with wonton glee, 

* But, ah! ’twas plain they envied me. 
And still I lew—and now I caught 
‘The panting nymphs, and fondly thought 
To kiss—when all my dream of joys, 
Dimpled girls and ruddy boys, 


* Monsieur Le Fevre, in a note upon this ode, enters into an elaborate 
and learned justification of drunkenness; and this is probably the cause of 
the severe reprehension, which I believe he suffered for his Anacreon. 
‘‘ Fuit olim fateor (says he in a note upon Longinus,) cum Sapphonem ama- 
bam. Sed ex quo illa me perditissima foemina pene miserum perdidit cum 
sceleratissimo suo congerrone (Anacreontem dico, si nescis, Lector,) noli 
sperare,” &c. &c. He adduces on this ode the authority of Plato; who al- 
lowed ebnety, at the Dionysian festivals, tomen arrived at the fortieth 
year. He likewise quotes the following line from Alexis, which he says no 
one, who is not totally ignorant of the world, can hesitate to confess the 
truth of: 


Oud us pircrorne estiv avOsmmros xaxos. 


‘** No lover of drinking was ever a vicious man.” M. 
+ Nonnus says of Bacchus, almost in the same words that Anacreon 
uses, 


Eveoustvoc ds 
TlagOevey wx’ exixnos, nat nbeasy avbsc severr.’ 


W aking, he lost the phantom’s charms, 
He found no beauty in his arms; 
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All were gone! ‘ Alas!’’ I said, 

Sighing for th’ illusions fled, 

‘*¢ Sleep! again my joys restore, 

Oh! let me dream them o’er and o’er!’’* 


After reading this delightful vision we found another ode which 
[ shall insert here. He particularly delighted in these fanciful en- 
joyments which he frequently said had been invented to relieve 
the dullness of that intermediate state between life and death. 

“Homer,” he would say, “tells us that dreams descend from 
Jove—but I think they come from Venus and Apollo. In the sea- 
son of solitude and abstraction, whether we sleep or watch, we 
are surprized by the vividness of our own fancy; and I often sigh 
when some of the brightest conceptions that I ever feel, are dis- 
sipated by the beams of the morning, as if the god were jealous 
of the influence of his sister. 


*Twas noon of night, when round the pole 
The sullen Bear is seen to roll;+ 

And mortals, wearied with the day, 

Are slumbering all their cares away: 

An infant, at that dreary hour, 

Came weeping to my silent bower, 

And wak’d me with a piteous prayer, 

To save him from the midnight air! 

‘** And who art thou,” I waking cry, 

‘** That bid’st my blissful visions fly?’’{ 





Again to slumber he essay’d, 
Again to clasp the shadowy maid! 


* Doctor Johnson, in his preface to Shakspeare, animadverting upon 
the commentators of that poet, who pretended in every little coincidence 
of thought, to detect an imitation of some ancient poet, alludes in the fol- 
lowing words to the line of Anacreon before us: ‘“‘I have been told that 
when Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says, ‘I cried to sleep again,’ the 
author imitates Anacreon, who had, like any other man the same wish on 
the same occasion.” 


+ ‘* When the constellation of the Bear is already turning at the hand of 
Bootes,” are the words of the original. H. 


| Anacreon appears to have been a voluptuary even in dreaming by the 
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‘*O gentle sire!”’ the infant said, 

‘* In pity take me to thy shed; 

Nor fear deceit: a lonely child 

I wander o’er the gloomy wild. 

Chill drops the rain, and not a ray 
Illumes the drear and misty way!”’ 

I hear the baby’s tale of wo; 

I hear the bitter night-winds blow; 
And sighing for his piteous fate, 

I trimm’d my lamp and op’d the gate. 
*Twas Love! the little wandering sprite,* 
His pinion sparkled through the night! 
1 knew him by his: bow and dart; 

I knew him by my fluttering heart! 

I take him in, and fondly raise 

The dying embers’ cheering blaze; 
Press from his dank and clinging hair 
The crystals of the freezing air, 

And in my hand and bosom hold 

His little fingers thrilling cold. 

And now the embers’ genial ray 

Had warm’d his anxious fears away; 
‘*¢] pray thee,” said the wanton child, 
(My bosom trembled as he smil’d,) 

*¢T pray thee let me try my bow, 

For through the rain ’ve wandered so, 
That much I fear, the ceaseless shower 
Has injur’d its elastic power.”’ 

The fatal bow the urchin drew; 

Swift from the string the arrow flew; 
Oh! swift it flew as glancing flame, 

And to my very soul it came! 

‘‘ Fare thee well,” I heard him say, 

As laughing wild he wing’d away; 
Fare thee well, for now I know 

‘‘ The rain has not relax’d my bow; 


lively regret which he expresses at being disturbed from his visionary en- 
joyments. See the odes x, and xxxvui. 


* See the beautiful description of Cupid, by Moschus, in his first Idyll. 
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It still can send a madd’ning dart, 
As thou shalt own with all thy heart!’’* 


Polycrates, not contented with the usual honours which his 
society had paid to Anacreon and which he so richly merited, 
resolved to evince his friendship for the man and his respect for 
the poet in a signal manner. He accordingly placed him among 
his counsellors, and in order to commemorate the event, he di- 
rected a discus to be engraved, and presented to him. When the 
artist called upon the poet from whom he was to receive his di- 
rections, Anacreon desired him to propose to the king, that it 
should be a goblet, which he said would oftener remind him of 
the donor. He addressed the following ode to the artist; and 


Polycrates was so pleased, that he ordered that it should be as 
Anacreon preferred. 


Grave me a cup with brilliant grace, 
Deep as the rich and holy vase, 
Which on the shrine of Spring reposes, 
When shepherds hail that hour of roses. 
Grave it with themes of chaste design, 
Form’d for a heavenly bowi like mine. 
Display not there the barbarous rites, 
In which religivus zeal delights; 

Nor any tale of tragic fate, 

Which history trembles to relate! 
No—cull thy fancies from above, 
Themes of heav’n and themes of love. 
Let Bacchus, Jove’s ambrosial boy, 
Distil the grape in drops of joy, 

And while he smiles at every tear, 

Let warm-ey’d Venus, dancing near, 
With spirits of the genial bed, 


* This ode, to which we are indebted for the well known song, beginning 
At the dead of the night when with labour oppress’d, 
has been much paraphrased by Mr. Moore. The latter part, in particular, 
does not preserve the neatness of expression in the original, which con- 
cludes thus: 
“‘ Heartily laughing he springs and cries—my host! congratulate me; 
my bow is quite sound, but you shall be sick at heart.” H. 
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The dewy herbage deftly tread. 

Let Love be there, without his arms,* 
In timid modesty of charms; 

And all the Graces, link’d with Love, 
Blushing through the shadowy grove; 
While rosy boys disporting round, 

{n circlets trip the velvet ground; 
But, ah! if there Apollo toys, 

I tremble for my rosy boys!+ 





Art. IX.—4 Series of Select Poems by Ladies. 


WE commence this series with a poem by the duchess of New- 
castle, on poetry in general. This lady was born in England in 
1625. In 1643, she was one of the maids of honour to Henrietta 
Maria, consort of Charles I. and attended that princess to France, 
when the event of the civil war compelled her to quit England. 
At Paris she became acquainted with the marquis of New-castle, 
then a widower; who was married to her there, 145. 

She died in London, 1675, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where a monument was erected to her memory, contain- 
ing that eulogium on her family mentioned in the Srecraror— 


A noble family; for all the brothers were valiant, and all the sis- 
ters virtuous. 





* Thus Sannazaro in the eclogue of Gallicio nell’ Arcadia: 
Vegnan li vaghi Amori, &c. 


Fluttering on the busy wing, 
A train of naked Cupids came, 
Sporting round in harmless ring; 
Without a dart, without a fame. 


And thus, in the Pervigilium Veneris: 


Ite nymphe, posuit arma, feriatus est Amer. 


Love is disarm’d—ye nymphs, in safety stray; 
Your bosoms now may boast a holiday! M. 


{ Anallusion to the fable, that Apollo had killed his beloved boy Hya- 
cinth, while playing with him at quoits. ‘ This (says M. La Fosse) is as- 
suredly the sense of the text, and it cannot admit of any other.” M. 
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VERSES BY THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, 
Wherein Poetry consists. 


Most of our modern writers now-a-days, 
Consider net the fancy, but the phrase; 

As if fine words were wit, or one should say 

A woman’s handsome if her clothes be gay; 
Regarding not what beauty’s in the face, 

Nor what proportion doth the body grace. 

As when her shoes be high, to say she’s tall; 

And when she’s strait-laced to say she’s small. 
When painted, or her hair is curl’d with art, 
Though of itself but plain, and her skin swart, 
We cannot say that from her thanks are due 

To Nature;—nor those arts in view, 

Unless she them invented, and so taught 

The world to set forth that which is stark naught. 
But Fancy is the eye, gives life to all; 

Words the complexien, like a whited wall, 
Fancy, the form is,—flesh, blood, skin and bone; 
Words are but shadows; substance they have none. 
But number* is the motion; gives the grace; 

And is the countenance of a well-form’d face. 


ON WIT;; BY THE SAME. 


Give a wit whose fancy’s not confined, 

That buildeth in itself, withno brain join’d: 
Nor like two oxen yok’d, and fore’d to draw, 
Or like two witnesses to one deed in law; 
But like the sun which needs no help to rise, 
Or like a bird in the air which freely flies. 
For good wits run like parallelst in length; 


* Number: this illustration of the power and nature of rythm, or musical 
and expresstve arrangement, is exceedingly just and happy; and has a clas- 
sical turn and spirit. 


+ This word, in the penultimate century, and part of the last, was em- 
ployed nearly in the sense which we now express by Genius. 


{ Parallels: this is an ingenious comparison in the style of the metaphy- 
sical wit of that age, of genius which goes on indefinitely by its own force 
without being either stopped or aided by others; as parallels may be con- 
tinued without limit, and will never cross or meet. 
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Hugh Peters, the Regicide. 


‘Need no triangular points to give them strength. — 
Or like the sea which runneth round without 

And grasps the earth with twining arms about; 
Thus true-born wits to others strength they give; 
Yet by their own, and not by. others live. 

Those verses still to me do seem the best 
Where lines run smooth, and wit’s with ease expressed; 
Where fancies flow as gentle waters glide, 

And flow’ry banks of rhetoric on each side; 
Which with delight the readers do invite 
To read again, wishing they so could write: 
For verses should, like to a beauteous face, 
Both in the eye and in the heart take place. 
That readers may, like lovers, wish to be 
Always in their dear mistress’ company. 





Art. X.— Hugh Peters, the Regicide. 


Hucu Prrers was executed after the Restoration for the pro- 
minent part he took in the rebellion, especially in the murder of 
the king. He appears, from the State Trials, to have been parti- 
cularly active in his pulpit “ exercises” within the last few weeks 
prior to that tragical event. On the 20th December, a fortnight 
after Col. Pride had “ purged” the house, Peters was appointed 
to preach at the solemn fast which was to take place on the en- 
suing Friday; and so well did he acquit himself to the satisfaction 
of his employers that he was retained again, especially on two 
memorable occasions, 21st January, the day after the king was 
brought to trial, and on the 28th, the day after the sentence was 
pronounced. We shall give a specimen of his oratory from the 
evidence adduced against him on his trial, and which, though evi- 
dently given in a spirit of party, is confirmed by too many wit- 
nesses, to admit of its being substantially false. The part which 
Cromwell plays in the following scene is perfectly in character: 

« Witness. I heard the prisoner at the bar, preaching before 
Oliver Cromwell and Bradshaw, who was called lord president 
of the high court of justice: and he took his text out of the psalms, 
in these words, ‘ bind your kings with chains, and your nobles with 
fetters of iron.’*—-Says he, in his sermon, ‘beloved, it is the last 
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psalm but one, and the next psalm hath six Verses, and twelve 
hallelujahs, ‘ praise ye the Lord, praise God in his sanctuary, and 
so on,’ for what? says he: look into my text; there’s the reason 
of it, that kings were bound in chains,’ &c.—Here is, saith he, 
a great discourse and talk in the world; what? will ye cut off the 
king’s heady the head of a protestant prince and king? Turn to 
your bibles, and you shall find it there, ‘whosoever sheds man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed. Here is an act of God, 
and I see neither king Charles, nor prince Charles, nor prince 
Rupert, nor prince Maurice, nor any of that rabble excepted out 
of it—This is the day, that I and many saints of God have been 
praying for these many years. J observed that Oliver Cromwell 
did taucH at that time. 

A second witness. Upon 21st January 1648, I was at White- 
hall.—He (Mr. Peters) preached upon this text. Psalm cxlix. 8. 
To bind their kings in chains, and their nobles in links of iron. 
In which text, Mr. Peters did much applaud the soldiers there. 
He said, he hoped to see such another day following, as the day 
before; and that, blessed be God, (says parson Peters) the house, 


the lower house is purged, and the house of lords themselves, they 
will down suddenly. 





Art. XI.—The Common Fox. 
With a fine head, engraved by Kearney. 


Tue den of the Fox is generally formed either under the sur- 
face of the ground, or in some deep crevice of A rock. The sit- 
uation which the animal seems to prefer to all others, is a dry co- 
ver, well sheltered with furze or brushwood, on the sunny side 
of a hill. It is said, that he sometimes drives the cleanly Bad- 
ger from his den, and that, after enlarging it within, and adding 
the necessary outlets, to allow of escapes in case of attack or dan- 
ger, he appropriates it to his own use. 

This animal sleeps much during the day; and his repose is ge- 
nerally so sound that he may be approached without being awa- 
kened. The night is his time for prowling-abroad; and from twi- 
light in the evening nearly to the dawn of morning, he is in mo- 


tion and on watch for prey. Somerville, after describing the ex- 
VOL. XI. 12 
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tirpation of Wolves from Britain, by the tribute which king Ed- 
gar imposed on the Welsh princess, proceeds thus: 


The wily Fox remain’d 

A subtile, pilfering foe, prowling around 

In midnight shades; and wakeful to destroy. 

In the full fold, the poor defenceless Lamb, 
Seiz’d by its guileful arts, with sweet warm blood, 
Supplies a rich repast. 


Foxes will feed on flesh of any kind; but their favourite food is 
hares, poultry, feathered game, and particularly rabbits. They 
likewise destroy moles, rats, and field mice; and like the cat, it is 
said that they often play with these for a considerable while before 
they put them to death. They are remarkably fond of fruit; and, 
in the vineyards on the continent, often do incalculable damage, 
by feeding on the grapes. When urged by hunger, this animal 
will feed, and live tolerably well, on carrots and other vegetables; 
as also on beetles, worms, &c. which in some states of the wea- 
ther he is able to find in great abundance. Foxes that have their 
habitations near the sea coast, when better food is scarce, will 
eat crabs, shrimps, or shell-fish. 

The dexterity which the Fox employs in seizing and securing his 
prey, is such, that the animal has in nearly all ages, been proverbial 
for his cunning. His schemes are various. Inhis approaches to 
the poultry-house, and his ravages among poultry, the utmost si- 
lence and caution are observed. He steals slily along, and, lest 
he should be heard or observed, even sometimes trails his body. 
If there is room for him to creep in under the door, or through 
the hole formed to admit the fowls, he generally puts many of 
them to death. It is not his interest to eat them upon the spot, 
for in this case he could only make a single meal. He therefore 
carries them off one by one, and, digging holes in different places, 
at some distance from the farm yard, thrusts them in with his 
nose, ramming down the loose earth to secure them from disco- 
very. In these places the bodies lie concealed, till the calls of 
hunger incite him to devour them. 

When the Fox is in pursuit of wild game, which, as well as 
other orev, he is able to scent at the amazing distance of two or 
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three hundred paces, he first makes his approach as near as pru- 
dence will allow, and then seizes the bird by a spring. It is said 
that he can spring from twenty to thirty feet, as it has been mea- 
sured on the snow. 

In warm weather, the Fox will often quit his habitation, in the 
day time, for the sake of basking in sunshine or enjoying the fresh 
air. He, however, very rarely lies exposed, but generally chooses 
some thick brake, where he is secure from being surprized. In 
his repose, he stretches out his hind legs, and lies on his belly- 
In this position he espies the birds as they alight on the places 
near him, and is ready to spring on such as, unfortunately for 
themselves, come within his reach. Crows, magpies, and some 
other birds, have such an antipathy to the Fox, that they often 
give notice of his retreat by the most clamorous notes; and they 
will, occasionally follow him with their screams, from tree to tree, 
to aconsiderable distance. 

That the power of limb and the speed of foxes are very great, is 
proved by their having kepthounds at fullstretch, in pursuit ofthem, 
in some instances for eight or ten hours. In one fox chace in 
Yorkshire, some of the horses were so much fatigued as to die on 
the spot, and many others were so much injured, as never after- 
wards to be perfectly recovered.* 

When the fox finds himself much pressed by the hounds, he 
generally makes towards his den. A terrier is, in this case, al- 
ways put in to him, not to seize and bring him out, for that would 
be impossible against so strong an animal, but merely to keep 
him at bay, that he may be prevented from burrowing deeper in- 
to the ground, till some of the persons present dig him out. If 
the den happen to be amongst rocks, or under roots of trees, the 
animal is perfectly safe, and there are no means of driving him 


* Ata fox hunt in Galloway, a very strong fox happened to be started; 
the hounds were remarkably fleet, and gained fast upon him; he, perceiv- 
ing this ran to a high wall and springing over it, crept close in at the bottom; 
no sooner were the hounds over than he sprang over to the other side 
again; they followed him, until by doing this repeatedly he quite exhaust : 
ed the dogs; and he then walked away with the utmost deliberation. 

Daniel’s Rural Sports, 157. 
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thence. When the retreat to his habitation is cut off, his strata- 
gems to escape from his pursuers are various and surprizing. 
He always takes the most woody parts of the country, and pre- 
fers paths that are most embarrassed with thorns and briars. He 
runs in a direct line before the hounds, and at no great distance 
from them; and, if hard pushed, seeks low and wet grounds, as 
though he were conscious that the scent did not lie so well there 
as in other places. When overtaken, he becomes desperate, and 
bravely defends himself against the teeth of his assailants, even 
to the last gasp. 

The following is a singular instance of sagacity in one of these 
animals escaping from the hounds, and returning to his cover, 
though conveyed in a cart to a very considerable distance from it. 

A fox was taken in Whitlebury Forest, and sent by the Duke 
of Grafton, in a venison cart, to London, that A might be hunted 
by his grace’s hounds at Croydon. The’ animal was turned out 
and escaped. He returned to his coppice, and was again taken, 
sent as before, and hunted. The same round of circumstances 
took place, in the whole, not less than four times; but at last, af- 
ter a very severe chase, he was killed. 

In the neighbourhood of Imber, in Wiltshire, in the year 1793, 
a fox being run hard, took shelter under the covering of a well, 
and, by the endeavours used to force him thence, was precipita- 
ted a hundred feet, to the bottom. The bucket was let down for 
him. He laid hold of it, and was drawn up some way, when he 
again fell. The bucket being let down a second time, he secu- 
red his situation in it, and was drawn up safe; after which he was 
turned off and killed by the hounds. 

The voice of the fox is a kind of a yelping bark, which consists 
of a quick succession of similar tones, at the end of which he fre- 
quently raises it to something like the cry of a peacock. In 
winter, and particularly during frost and snow, he yelps much; 
but in summer is almost entirely silent. His smell is proverbial- 
ly feetid and offensive; and so exactly resembles that of the root 
of crown imperial, as scarcely to be distinguished from it. This 
odour proceeds chiefly from certain glands which are situated at 
the base of the tale. 
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The fox will allow himself to be killed with a bludgeon, with- 
out uttering any notes of complaint; but he always defends him- 
self to the last, with the greatest bravery. His bite is dangerous; 
and the severest blows will not compel him to quit the hold he 
has once taken. 

When foxes range at liberty, in their native covers, they are 
remarkably playful animals. They may often be seen to amuse 
themselves with their fine bushy tails, by running, sometimes for 
a considerable while together, in circles to catch them. 

That the female of this species have a very ardent affection for 
their offspring, and that they will defend them, when attacked, 
with the utmost vigour, is well known to almost every one at all 
acquainted with the habits of this animal. Two or three instan- 
ces have been recorded, of female foxes being hunted by hounds, 
with a cub in their mouths, with which they chose to burthen 
themselves, and thus additionally endanger their own lives, ra- 
ther than leave them to be worried by the dogs. 

Foxes continue to grow till they are about eighteen months old; 
and the duration of their lives is from twelve to fourteen years. 

Their skin is clad with a soft and warm fur, which, in many 

parts of Europe, is used for muffs, and the linings of clothes. In 
the mountains of Switzerland, the number of foxes that are des- 
troyed by different means is almost incredible. At Lausanne 
there are furriers who have received between two and three thou- 
sand skins in one winter. Notwithstanding the fetid smell of 
the fox, the inhabitants of some parts of the continent eat its 
flesh, when the animals are said to be always fat. ‘The flesh of 
the fox (say the editors of the French Encyclopedie) is not so bad 
as that of the wolf. Dogs, and even men, eat it in the autumn, 
particularly when the animals have fed upon grapes.” 





Art. XII—The Holy Bible. 


Tue following testimonies to the fidelity and excellence of the 
English translation of the Scriptures, will be gratifying to the 
more serious part of our readers. 

I. Joun Sexpen, the celebrated lawyer. 

The English translation of the bible is the best translation in 
the world, and renders the sense of the original best, taking in 
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for the English translation the bishop’s bible, as well as king 
James’s. The translators in king James’ time took an excellent way. 

That part of the bible was given to him, who was most excel- 
Jent in such a tongue: as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downs: and 
then they met together, and one read the translation, the rest 
holding in their hands some bible, either of the learned tongues, 
or French, Spanish, Italian, &c. If they found any fault, they 
spoke; if not, he read on. There is no book so well translated as the 
bible for the purpose. If I translate a French book into English, 
[ turn it into English phrase, not into French-English. JI fait 
froid; I say, ’tis cold, not makes cold. But the bible is rather trans- 
lated into English words than into English phrase. The He- 
braisms are kept, and the phrase of that language is kept. 

II. Bishop Watton. 

The last English translation, made by divers learned men at 
the command of king James, though it may justly contend with 
any now extant in any other language in Europe, was yet carped 
and cavilled at by divers among ourselves; especially by one,* 
who being passed by, and not employed in the work, as one, 
though skilled in the Hebrew, yet of little or no judgment in that 
or any other kind of learning, was so highly offended that he 
would needs undertake to show how many thousand places they 
had falsely rendered, where as he could hardly make good his un- 


dertaking in any one! 
Ill. Dr. Geppes. 
The highest eulogiums have been made on the translation of 


* This person was undoubtedly Hugh Broughton of Cambridge, who 
had certainly attained great knowledge in the Hebrew and Greek tongues; 
but a more conceited or arrogant man hardly everexisted. With the bishop’s 
bible he found great fault; insisted upon the necessity of a new translation; 
pronounced his own sufficiency to make one exactly agreeable to the ori- 
ginal text of the Hebrew; boasted of encouragement to this purpose from 
men of all ranks; and at length excited a very warrantable suspicion, that, 
in so important a task he was unfit to be trusted. Thus discountenanced, 
he went abroad; leaving behind him this quaint character, expressive at 
ence of his vanity and learning, ‘‘ that he was gone to teach the Jews He- 
brew!” See sir J. Harrington’s Brief View of the State of the Church, 
1653, p. 75. 
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James the first both by our own writers, and by foreigners. And 
indeed, if accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the 
letter of the text, be supposed to constitute the qualities of an 
excellent version, this, of all versions, must in general, be ac- 
counted the most excellent. Every sentence, every word, every 
syllable, every letter and point, seem to have been weighed either 
in the text, or margin, with the greatest precision. Pagninus 
himself is hardly more literal; and it was well remarked by Ro- 
bertson, above a hundred years ago, that it may serve for a Lexi- 
con of the Hebrew language, as well as for a translation. 

IV. Dr. Dopriper, author of the well known and justly es- 
teemed “ Family Expositor.” 

On a diligent comparison of our translation with the original, 
we find that of the New Testament, and I might also add that of 
the Old, in the main, faithful and judicious. You know, indeed, 
that we do not scruple, on some occasions, to animadvert upon it; 
but you also know, that these remarks affect not the fundamen- 
tals of religion, and seldom reach further than the beauty of a 
figure, or at most the connection of an argument. 

V. Dr. Joun Tayter, of Norwich, author of the Hebrew and 
English Concordance. 

In above the space of one (now two hundred) years, learning 
may have received considerable improvements, and by that means 
some inaccuracies may be found in a translation more than a (two) 
hundred years old. But you may rest fully satisfied, that as our 
English translation is, in itself, by far the most excellent book in 
our language, so it is a pure and plentiful fountain of divine know- 
ledge, giving a true, clear and full account of the divine dispensa- 
tions, and of the gospel of our salvation: insomuch that whoever 
studies the bible, roe Encouisn Biste, is sure of gaining that 
knowledge and faith, which, if duly applied to the heart and con- 
versation, will infallibly guide him to eternal life. 

VI. Dr. Apam Crarke. 

Those who have compared most of the European translations 
with the original, have not scrupled to say that the English trans- 
hation of the bible made under the direction of king James the 
first, is the most accurate and faithful of the whole. Nor is this 
its only praise: the translators have seized the very spirit and 
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soul of the original, and expressed this almost every where, with 
pathos and energy. Besides, our translators have not only made 
a standard translation; but they have made their translation the 
standard of our language: the English tongue in their day was 
not equal to such a work—but God enabled them to stand 
as upon Mount Sinai, and crane up their country’s language to 
the dignity of the originals, so that, after the lapse of two hundred 
years, the English bible is, with very few exceptions, the stand- 
ard of the purity and excellence of the English tongue. The ori- 
ginal, from which it was taken, is, alone, superior to the bible 
translated by the authority of king James. 





Art. XII]—.Account of a remarkable audience of a Polish Ambas- 
sador at the court of queen Elizabeth in 1597. 


Tue arrival, in 1597 of an ambassador from Sigismund the 
third, king of Poland, at the court of Elizabeth, is mentioned by 
all the historians of her reign. This ambassador, whose name 
was Paul Dzialenski, was sent to complain of some interruption 
of the Polish commerce by the English cruizers; a measure to 
which, according to Carte,* his master was instigated by certain 
Jesuits at his court in the interest of the king of Spain. Eliza- 
beth granted him a public audience, at which he addressed her in 
a harangue of uncommon boldness and vehemence, to which she 
immediately made a suitable reply in Latin, in which tongue the 
Pole had spoken. The substance of both their speeches is given 
in Camden’s Annals, and in Carte’s History; but we have pro- 
cured an extract from the Burghley Manuscripts, preserved in 
the British museum, of a letter from sir Robert Cecil to the earl 
of Essex, which, as it contains much more minute details of the 
circumstances attending this remarkable audience than are to be 
found in these histories, cannot fail, we should think, to prove 
interesting to our readers. 

The letter is not a little curious in several respects. Eliza- 
beth’s partiality for handsome men is well known to all who are 
acquainted with her history and character; and it appears from 
this letter, that she was induced to grant the Polish ambassador 


* Carte’s History of England, Vol. III. p. 665. 
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a public and splendid audience, from the very favourable accounts 
she had received of the beauty and elegance of his person and 
manners. She seems to have been prepared to hear an address from 
him, couched in those romantic terms of love and admiration 
in which she was sometimes accosted by her courtiers; who, when 
they wished to ingratiate themselves, always contrived to mingle 
the praises of the woman with the adulation of the queen; and 
her disappointment and indignation were therefore proportionally 
great, when she was so roughly attacked by a young and hand- 
some foreigner. The courtly writer of the letter, however, swears, 
that she did not lose her dignity in administering the deserved 
reprimand to the Pole; and he takes care to enjoin Essex to praise 
her when he should write to court, for the temper and eloquence 
she displayed on the occasion. It is evident enough that such 
praises from her favourite were expected, and would be grateful 
to her. 

—‘ There arriued three daies since in the cittie an ambass* out 
of Poland, a gentleman of excellent fashion, witte, discourse, lan- 
guage, and parson; the queene, was possessed by some of our new 
counsellors, that are as cunning in intelligence, as in decypher- 
ing, that his negociation tendeth to a proposition of peace. Her 
mate in respect that his father the duke of Finland had so much 
honoured her, besydes the lyking she had of this gentleman’s 
commeliness and qualities, brought to her by reporte, did resolue 
to receaue him publickly, in the chamber of Presence, where most 
of the erles and noblemen about the court attended, and made it 
a great day. He was brought in, attired in a longe robe of black 
veluett, well jeweld and buttond, and cam to kisse her mats 
hands where she stood vnder the state, from whence he straight 
retired, tene yards of, and then beganne his oration aloude in La- 
tin, with such a gallant countenance, as in my lyfe [ neuer be- 
helde. The effect of it was this, that ‘the king hath sent him to 
put her matin minde of the auncient confederacies betweene 
the kings of Poland and England, that neuer a monarche in Eu- 
rope did willinglie neglect their friendship, that he had euer 
friendlie receaued her marchants and subiects of all qualitie, that 
she had suffered his to be spoiled, without restitution; not for 
lacke of knowledge of the violences, but out of meere iniustice 

VOL. XI. 13 
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not caring to minister remedie, notwithstanding many particular 


~ petitions and letters receaued; and to confirme her disposition to 


avowe these cuurses, (violating both the law of nature and na- 
tions,) because ther were quarels between her and the king of 
Spaine, she therfor tooke upon her, by mandat, to prohibite him 
and his countries, assuming therby to her self a superiortie (not 
tollerable) ouer other princes, nor he determined to endure, but 
rather wished her to knowe, that yf there were no more than the 
auncient amitie between Spaine and him, it were no reason, to 
looke that his subiects should be impedited, much lesse now, when 
a strickt obligation of bloud had so conioyned him with the illus- 
tratious house of Austria’ concluding, that if her mat would not 
reforme it, he would. 

“'To this I sweare by the liuing God, that her matie made one 
of the best aunswers, ea tempore, in Latin, that euer I heard, be- 
ing much mooued to be so challenged in publick, especially so 
much against her expectation. The wordes of her beginning were 
these: ‘ Suerlie, I can hardlie beleeue, that yf the king himself 
were present, he would haue used such a language, for yf he should, 
I must haue thought, that his being a king not of many yeares, and 
that (non de jure sanguinis, sed jure electionis, imo noviter electus) 
may happilie leaue him vninformed of that course, w™ his fauther 
and auncestors haue taken with us, and w*" peraduenture shal be 
obserued by those that shall liue to come after him; and as for 
you, (saied she to the ambass*,) although I perceaue you haue redde 
many bookes, to fortifie your arguments in this case, yet am I 
apt to beleeue, that you haue not lighted upon the chapter, that 
prescribeth the forme to be used between kings and princes; but 
were it not for the place you hold, to haue so publickly an impu- 
tation thrown upon our justice, w“ as yet neuer failed, wee would 
aunswer this audacitie of yours in another style; and for the par- 
ticulars of y" negotiations, wee will appoint some of our counsell 
to conferre with you, to see upon what ground this clamor of 
yours hath his fundation, who haue showed y*self rather an her- 
alde, than an ambassador.’ I assure your |?, though I am not apt 
to wonder, I must confesse before the liuing Lord, that I neuer 
heard her (when I know her spirits were in passion) speake with 
better moderation in my lyfe. 
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“ You will thinke it strange that I am thus idle, as to use an 
other bodies hand: I assure you, I haue hurt my thumme at this 
hower, and because the queene tould me, she was sorrye you 
heard not his Latin and hers, I promised her to make you parta- 
ker of as much as I could remember, being as I knew the worst 
you would expect from her, and yet the best could come from any 
other; yf therefore this my lettre finde you, and that you write 
backe, I pray you take notice that you were pleased to heare of 
of her wise and eloquent answer.”—— 7 

Burghley Papers, 1597. 
Mus. Brit. Bibl. Lansdown. 

Vol. 85, 





Art. XIV.—Florida. 


In the year 1763 Florida was given by Spain to Great Britain 
in exchange for Cuba, and it was then divided into two provin- 
ces, distinguished by the names of East and West Florida. East 
Florida is bounded on the north by the river St. Mary, in 30° 
35’ north latitude, which divides it from Georgia. Its eastern 
boundary is the Atlantic ocean to Cape Florida in latitude 250 
55’ north, when, terminating at that point, it bends to the north- 
ward. Its western boundary is the sea in the Gulf of Mexico to 
the latitude 290 30’ north, whence the river Apalachicola forms 
the line which separates it from West Florida, till it meets the 
confines of Georgia. The province, in shape, resembles a wedge, 
the base line towards Georgia being 160 miles; and the perpendi- 
cular line from north to south being 350 miles. As the whole 
province is a peninsula, it presents an extended point to the sea, 
and from its position, as well as its formation, is calculated, when 
peopled, to enjoy a considerable share of navigation; but the want 
of secure bays and harbours, and the dangerous bars at the mouths 
of its rivers, forbid any very sanguine expectations of its speedy 
population being realized. 

The best navigable river on the eastern side of the province is 
St. Mary, its northern boundary. It is navigable, however, but 
or a short distance. The depth of water in the bar is sufficient 
to admit vessels drawing 16 feet, and at spring tides vessels 
drawing 20 feet water may enter, and when within they are in 
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perfect safety. In the centre of this river, Amelia Island, which 
belongs to Florida, commands the ascent and anchorage. A small 
fortress and a miserable town called Fernandina, are all that this 
island contains. It was for ashort time occupied by a piratical 
banditti, who assumed to be South American republicans, and 
was at last seized by the United States’ troops. 

The river San Juan is about half way between St. Mary’s and 
St. Augustine. Its entrance is difficult, and will not admit of 
vessels drawing more than twelve feet water, and even with that 
draught, it is a very perilous navigation. 

As most of the plantations, when the English possessed the 
province, were either on the banks of this river, or on Rio Pablo, 
which empties itself into it, it became the most valuable part of 
the province; and the town of St. Johns, built principally during 
the revolution by English emigrants from these states, was grow- 
ing into some consideration, when its progress was checked by 
the peace of 1783, and the consequent removal of the British set- 
tlers to the Bahama islands. It is now a place of little import- 
ance, and the number of its inhabitants has been fast diminish- 
ing. 

St. Augustine, the capital of East Florida, is built on an inlet 
behind the island of St. Anastasia, which forms an excellent harbour, 
but difficult of access. Vessels of more than ten feet draught of 
water cannot enter even at spring tides, and when of that draught 
they seldom escape without striking on the bar; the greater part 
of the cargo is therefore usually landed by lighters before an 
entrance is attempted. The entrance is defended by a fort on 
Anastasia Island, and by a strong fortress on the main land. ‘This 
fort, St. Mark’s, was originally built by the Spaniards, but consi- 
derably improved and strengthened by the British. It is built of 
stone, has four bastions, the curtains between each one 180 feet 
in length, and the rampart is 20 feet in height. The buildings 
are very strongly constructed; they are partly casemated, and 
mostly bomb-proof. The city is defended by a double row of 
lines which stretch across the neck of land that connects it with 
the country; and thus, if it were worth attacking, with a sufficient 
garrison, it is capable of an obstinate defence. The town contain- 
ed, when the Spaniards held it, about 4000 inhabitants of va- 
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rious descriptions, including a garrison of 400 soldiers. When, 
m 1769, it was ceded to Great Britain, the inhabitants, with that 
attachment to the mother country, its religion, and its govern- 
ment, which Spaniards, and their descendants, have preserved in 
every part of the globe, left the province, and settled either in 
Cuba, Hispaniola, or Louisiana. Only two families remained 
under the British government, and one of them in the distant 
woods. 

Soon after possession was taken by the British, various plans were 
projected for settling the province. Mr. Dennis Rolle, father of 
the Peer of that title, established a large plantation on the river 
St. John. The Beresford family of Ireland attempted another 
establishment on the same river. The reports of the healthiness 
and fertility of the country attracted various settlers under the 
auspices of these patrons, but the projects were ultimately un- 
successful, and were finally abandoned. The Grenville family 
adopted a more splendid project. Under their patronage, Dr. 
Turnbull collected numerous emigrants from the island of Mi- 
norca and conveyed them to East Florida. ‘They were bound to 
serve for a stipulated term of years, by articles signed before 
they left their native island. A settlement was made at the 
mouth of the river Musquito in latitude 290 45’, and called New 
Smyrna. The situation was supposed to be very favourable for 
the growth of vines, to the culture of which the emigrants from 
Minorca had been accustomed. Considerable sums had been ex- 
pended in this establishment, when discontent arose among the 
settlers, and after much altercation, they all abandoned the rising 
plantation, and removed to the capital. It is needless to add, 
that the project thus terminated ruinously. In subsequent suits 
in the courts of law, Dr. ‘Turnbull was unsuccessful, and the Mi- 
norquins declared to be freed from their engagements. By the 
failure of this great project the settlers became dispersed, and as 
they were mostly married, multiplied very rapidly, and thus the 
colony was growing in population. 

When the revolutionary war took place, many royalists repair- 
ed from Carolina and Georgia to Florida, and further increased 
the numbers and the wealth of the province. In this condition, 
in 1783, it was ceded to Spain, in exchange for the Bahama 
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islands, which that country had recently conquered. As the co- 
lonial laws of Spain neither admit foreigners, except under cer- 
tain conditions, nor allow any but catholics to live on their 
transatlantic dominions, the plantations were broken up; the Bri- 
tish inhabitants and their slaves removed to other countries; and 
only the Minorquins and their descendants remained to people 
the country, thus again become subject to the Spanish court. 
They are said to have increased very considerably, and now to 
amount to upwards of 5000 souls; some few Spanish families 
have also removed to East Florida; but altogether, the popu- 
lation, including imported negroes, is not nearly equal to what 
existed when the British relinquished the settlement. 

The city of St. Augustine consists of three long streets paral- 
lel to the shore, a square or parade, and several streets that cross 
the principal ones at right angles. ‘There are two churches, but 
neither of them large or highly ornamented. The state-house 
built by the British, now called the Cabildo, is a handsome build- 
ing of stone, and displays considerable taste. The government- 
house is large and convenient, but built without any regular plan, 
and has by no means a prepossessing appearance. ‘The abun- 
dance of orange-trees which are growing in the town, and which 
are in constant bloom, and have green and ripe fruit on them 
through the whole year, give a pleasing appearance to this place. 
It is badly supplied with water, as all the springs are somewhat 
brackish. ‘The harbour, says Mr. Darby, is very secure and com- 
modious for such vessels as can enter, though there is only eight 
feet water on the bar in ordinary tides. 

There is no other place in East Florida that deserves even the 
name of a town. Matanzas, about twenty miles south of St. Au- 
gustine, consists only of a few scattered plantations, and New 
Smyrna has, by the desertion of its Minorquin settlers, become 
almost without inhabitants. There are no settlements to the 
southward of New Smyrna, and only a few tribes of scattered — 
Indians resort there for the chace. Occasionally, temporary ha- 
bitations are constructed on the shore by people from the Baha- 


ma Islands, who repair thither to catch turtle, or to employ them- 
selves as wreckers, by saving what they can from the numerous 
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vessels that are stranded in their passage from the West Indies, 
through the Gulf of Florida. 

On the western side of East Florida, though several considera- 
ble rivers empty themselves into the Gulf of Mexico, no settle- 
ments have been formed, except at the mouth of the river St. 
Mark, and that, though protected by a fort, has gone to decay, 
and is now nearly deserted. 

The climate of East Florida is perhaps the most pleasant and 
salubrious of any on the globe. It is within the reach of the tro- 
pical winds, which, in the midst of summer, temper the heat, and 
give a daily freshness to the air. In winter, frosts are scarcely 
known, and snow and ice, if they are occasionally experienced, 
disappear with the first rays of the sun. No country can be more 
free from fogs, and other noxious exhalations; and hence the 
troops quartered here, as well as the inhabitants, have experienc- 
ed a portion of health and longevity scarcely known in any part 
of the western continent. 

The soil of East Florida on the sea shore is generally sandy, 
and covered with tall pine trees, without any underwood beneath 
them. It is, however, intermingled with swamps,* filled with almost 
impenetrable woods of every description, and with extensive sa- 
vannahs, well calculated for the cultivation of rice. The fine 


* One of the most curious objects in the topography of either Georgia 
or Florida, is the Owa-qua-phenogaw, or Eokafanoke swamp. This drown- 
ed tract is nearly circular, about sixty miles diameter, or covering near 
2800 square miles. The first idea that is awakened by a survey of this 
tract, is, that where it now spreads, once existed a lake. The rivers which 
flow from it, into either the Atlantic ocean or Gulf of Mexico, are slug- 
glish, and have more the aspect of outlets from other rivers or lakes, than 
of rivers themselves correctly so designated. The position of the Eoke- 
fanoke smamp, favours our theory. Occupying the centre from which 
are discharged, in various directions, the Oke-tock-onne, St. Mark’s, Su- 
waney, Nassau, and St. Mary’s rivers; we are warranted in suggesting the 
probability, that the peninsula of Florida was once insulated, and that the 
depositions from the continent and gulf stream, have long closed the sepa- 
rating channel: the remains of which are yet determined and attested by 
the structure of the shores of the northeast side of Apalache bay, and by 
the aspect of the Eokefanoke swamp, and St. Mary’s river.—Darby’s Me- 
moir on Florida: 
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barrens, as they are called, yield with little labour, vast quanti- 
ties of turpentine, tar, and pitch. The turpentine exudes by the 
heat of the sun alone from the body of the trees, whose bark is 
pared away to admit of the action of the sun upon the woody fi- 
bres. It is collected by the slaves from small boxes cut in the 
tree, near the bottom, into which it runs; it is thence carried to a 
general reservoir, from which the casks are filled for exportation. 
In extracting tar, the pimes are cleft into small pieces; a kiln is 
constructed with them on a grating of iron bars laid over a hole 
in the ground; by means of a gentle heat the tar is extracted, and 
runs into the pit. The pitch is made by a simple process: two or 
three red-hot cannon-balls are thrown into the pit in which the tar 
is deposited. A fire is by that means kindled in the mass of tar, 
which burns with a prodigious noise, and produces a very thick 
smoke. The burning is continued till the moisture in the tar is 
consumed or dissipated, when the fire is extinguished by laying hur- 
dles over the pit, and covering them close with sods of turf. When 
the substance cools it becomes hard and shining, and requires axes 
to chop it out of the holes. After various experimental projects 
on the vine, the mulberry, and the indigo plants, the English set- 
tlers from the year 1776 to 1783, almost confined their agricul- 
tural labours to the production of these naval articles, the prices 
of which had been increased during the war that raged in those 
years. The exports consisted then principally of the naval stores, 
with the addition of some peltry collected by the Indians in the 
interior. 

Soon after 1783, the Spanish settlers, increased by recruits 
from the United States, and stimulated by the example of the 
citizens of Georgia, began to cultivate cotton. The northern 
part of the province was found admirably calculated for its growth; 
and hence attention and capital was attracted towards the banks 
of the river St. Mary, and the boundary beyond that river, which 
divides it from Georgia. By the laws of Spain, her colonies can 
only export their productions to the mother country, and in ships 
of that nation; but the facilities of conveying the cotton-wool 
grown on the American side of the boundary, lessened this im- 
pediment to the cultivation of the valuable production best suit- 
ed to the soil and climate. The navigation of the river was com- 
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mon to both nations, and the ships loaded with cotton from the 
American side of the river, had their cargoes principally furnish- 
ed to them from the growth of the Spanish territories. ‘This con- 
traband trade, which no laws could prevent, gave a great encour- 
agement*to the settlements on the northern part of the province, 
and it has consequently become both the most populous and the 
most wealthy. Attempts have been made to cultivate wheat, but 
hitherto without success; probably owing to the experiments hav- 
ing been tried on the sandy soil near the shores, and not on the 
clay lands on higher elevations in the interior. Maize and rice 
are abundant, and forin the principal food of the inhabitants. 

The woods abound with troops of wild horses which traverse 
the whole peninsula. They are of small size, but strong. ‘They 
are easily taken and rendered tractable by the Indians, who bring 
them to the European establishments, and exchange them for such 
weapons as they want. ‘Their value is so trifling, that a good 
saddle may be exchanged for twenty. Abundance of wild hogs 
are running over the country, especially over the islands on the 
sea shore, and near the borders of the lakes. ‘They are not indi- 
genous, but evidently of European origin, and seem to have chang- 
ed their nature very little by having ceased to be domesticated. 
Numberless deer inhabit the woods; they are killed by the na- 
tives principally for the sake of the skins; but when any of the 
Indian hunters take them near the settled parts, they sell the 
flesh for food to the inhabitants, who can frequently, for a knife 
not worth in Europe six-pence, or some other article of equally 
diminutive value, obtain the whole carcase of a deer. 

Black bears are numerous; they are of a very small size, very 
timid, never attacking, but flying from man. ‘The hunting them 
is a diversion to the inhabitants, and their flesh is considered a 
great dainty. There are but few cows, and still fewer sheep, and 
none of them in an unreclaimed state. Goats have not been in- 
troduced. 

The sea coasts, the rivers, and the lakes, abound with every 
variety of fish, and they furnish food to the greater proportion of 
the people, especially on fast days, and in Lent, which the Mi- 
norquins, as well as the Spaniards, observe with great rigidity. 
The rivers and lakes swarm with alligators, who feed most vora- 
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ciously on the innumerable fry of smaller fish. The abundance 
of these smaller fish is a most singular fact. The sea shore abounds 
with sharks, who, like the alligators, find a supply of food by 
preying on the smaller tribes, who, when pursued by those vora- 
cious monsters, and ascending the creeks to parts where they 
suddenly contract, so fill the water as to impede the passage of 
a boat. In some instances, where the contraction of the stream 
is very sudden and very great, those smaller fish have been seen 
so closely crowded as to become a mass actually filling the chan- 
nel, and even rising, so wedged together, above the surface of the 
water.* 

Though the land near the shore is level, and the soil sandy, 
yet, on proceeding to the interior, the pines are no longer seen, 
the soil is richer, and mountains gradually rise. On the coast, 
the tuna or prickly pears form, with aloes, the sole fences; in ad- 
vancing inland, the live oak, the hickory, chesnut, and walnut 
trees appear, and there are abundance of cabbage trees. 

The bird tribes are very extensive and numerous in both the 
Floridas. Wild ducks and geese are found in prodigious flights; 
wild turkies are plentiful, of a very large size, some of them 
weighing more than forty pounds. There are, besides, bustards, 
herons, cranes, partridges, pigeons, hawks, and macaws, and many 
of the smaller kinds, thrushes, jays, larks, and sparrows. 

There are some considerable lakes in the centre of the pro- 
vince, the most beautiful is that of St. George. It is near the 
source of the river St. Juan, is fifteen miles long, about ten in its 
mean breadth, and from fifteen to twenty indepth. In this lake 
are some islands; the largest of them is two miles broad, has a 
most fertile soil, and contains vestiges of an ancient Indian town 
of considerable extent. In the centre stands a lofty mound of 
earth, of a conical shape, from which a causeway is carried to the 
shore through groves of magnolias, oaks, palms, and orange trees. 
From the fragments dug up, the place is supposed to have been 
very populous. It was probably a station of the Apalachian In- 
dians, whose remains show some approaches to civilization. 


* It is well known that the herrings furmerly ascended the Octorara 
creek in Cecil county, Maryland, in such quantities, that they have been 
trampled to death by horses in fording the stream. 
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West Florida, in its productions, in its soil, and climate, so near- 
ly resembles East Florida, that it will admit of a more brief des- 
cription. It is bounded by East Florida to the eastward, by the 
Gulf of Mexico to the south, to the north its boundary is the 31st 
degree of north latitude from the Apalachicola to its western ex- 
tremity, where the river Iberville separates it from Louisiana. 
The province is about 120 miles in length, from east to west, and 
from 40 to 80 in breadth; and, consequently, its longest side is 
towards the sea. Pensacola, the capital, is in 30° 20’ north lati- 
tude, and 87° 12’ west longitude from London. It is situated 
on the western side of Pensacola bay, which is a most excellent 
harbour, safe from all winds, has a good entrance, secure holding 
ground, in seven fathom water, and vessels drawing 20 feet water 
may enter it at all times. Indeed there is very little tide, the 
greatest rise not exceeding one foot. The entrance into the bay 
is defended by a fort on the island of Rosa, and by a battery on 
the opposite shore. The city is delightfully placed on the sea- 
coast, extending a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. It was fortified by the English, though not in a very per- 
fect manner; but being well garrisoned, it withstood a long siege 
from 2 numerous army under the Spanish general Galvez, in the 
year 1781. Owing to the principal magazine, which was suppos- 
ed to be bomb-proof, having been entered by a shell, an explosion 
took place, by which almost the whole powder of the garrison was 
destroyed, and it was compelled to capitulate. ‘The trade, while 
it, was in possession of the British, was considerable; its exports 
amounting to about 500,000 dollars annually, and its imports 
were nearly of the same value. Besides the productions common 
to both Floridas, this division furnished considerable quantities 
of dyeing woods, and several medicinal piants, especially snake 
root and ginseng. ‘The quantity of peltry collected by the In- 
dians, and brought to Pensacola, was much more considerable 
than that which found an outlet by St. Augustine, St. John’s and 
St. Mary’s rivers. 

When Pensacola fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and pos- 
session of it, as well as of East Florida, was confirmed by the 
treaty of peace of 1783, the greater part of the inhabitants left 
the country, and settled either in the United States or the British 
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islands: and few Spanish settlers having fixed their residence in 
it, the town and province have been, ever since the change, in a 
desolate state. The expenses of maintaining the governments 
of the two Floridas by Spain has so much exceeded the revenues, 
that they have required remittances from Mexico annually, to 
the amount of near 300,000 dollars. 

Mobile, with the district around it, was seized by the Amert- 
can government in the year 1810, under the plea that it belongs 
to f.ouisiana. It was, when held by the British, a place of con- 
siderable importance, and most rapidly increasing. It is well 
situated for commerce, as the Alabama river and district must 
have all their productions pass by it to reach the ocean. ‘Though 
vessels of large size cannot reach the town, yet they can anchor 
securely within the river seven miles below it; and it has the ad- 
vantage of being connected by boat navigation with the Tennes- 
see. by the rivers Alabama and Tombecbee, which are navigable 
S00 miles above the town. ‘These advantages were lost to the 
place, whilst under the Spanish government; it had rapidly de- 
cayed, and was rather a harbour for outlaws and contrabandists 
than a mercantile or agricultural colony. In 1810, when the 
events in Spain made it doubtful what government was to rule 
the peninsula, the inhabitants of Mobile showed a disposition to 
set up a government of their own. Folch, the Spanish comman- 
der, was unable to restrain the inhabitants, and he relinquished 
his power to the United States. Since that period Mobile has 
continued to increase, and as it is now a part of the Republic, it 
may, at no distant period, become a place of considerable im- 
portance. 

The Indian tribes bordering on Florida are the two nations of 
the Upper and Lower Creeks, the Aconies and the Seminoles. 
When, in 1781, the Spaniards conquered West and menaced 
East Florida, all these tribes were resolutely engaged in the En- 
glish cause. They have, like the rest of the Aborigines, consi- 
derably diminished in numbers, as the more civilized population 
has approached nearer their villages. It is said, however, that 
these tribes when united can muster near two thousand warriors; 


but in this enumeration are included many fugitive negro slaves 
from the southern states that have joined them. 


































The Fine Arts. 


Arr. XV.—The Fine Arts. 


A raste for book embellishments, was established in England 
by the tasteful enthusiasm of Bell, in his edition of the “ Poets,” 
and of Harrison, in his “ Novelist’s Magazine,” in which Stothard 
and Mortimer, as designe: s, and Sharpe and Heath, as engravers, 
surprised and delighted by the precocity and power of their in- 
ventive and executive faculties. Since that bright morning of 
British art, a noonday effulgence of taste in the public, and of 
ability in the engraver, has been constantly appearing; and En- 
gland now has her sculptural powers nourished to a manly and 
matured growth. Besides the two last named engravers, she is 
at present honoured by the labours of Messrs. Bromly, Cooke, 
Englehart, Fairman, Finden, Holloway, Landseer, Le Keux, Mid- 
diman, Milton, Moses, Neagle, Pye, Raimback, Rhodes, Sands, 
Scot, Scriven, ‘Warren, Wedgewoood, &c.; whose engraved 
translations of the works of elegant book designers, have enriched 
a succession of numerous and valuable publications, and sent in 
from their storehouse of taste a continued feast of intellect to our 
fircsides and studies. 

Enough has been done in the United States to show that our 
engravers only require adequate encouragement to enable them 
to vie with our neighbours. Some of the most animated and in- 
teresting scenes of honest John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, il- 
lustrated by Mr. Kearney, have recently been published by M. 
Carey and son; and to them we may safely refer in support of this 
opinion. ‘The heads in this number of the Port Folio, engraved 
by Boyd and Kearney, display a power of embodying, which 
might be devoted to nobler purposes, if the opulent part of socie- 
ty were as liberal in rewarding success as they are querulous in 
deploring ovr inferiority. A few of these engravings thrown on 
the tables at a tea party, might infuse some gleams of intelligence 
into those assemblages of vacuity, ostentation and uproar. 

One of the best works now in a course of publication, is 4n En- 
graved series of Picturesque ‘iews in Paris and its environs, 
from original drawings by Mr. F. Nash; the literary part by Mr. 
J. Scott, &c. This work has a brief but very relishing mixture 
of narrative, sentiment, and picturesque description, the result 
of reading, reflection, sensibility to the objects, individuals, and 
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circumstances described, and of tasteful and personal inspection 
of the scenes. It is rendered in English and in French, the lat- 
ter by M. De La Boissieze; and we can hardly conceive that any 
other local choice could be made, so well calculated to please the 
imagination, while it conveys information upon matters of Art, 
Science, Biographical, and Historical facts, which have transpir- 
ed during the momentous period of the last thirty years, relative 
to persons and places that excited the deepest interest throughout 
the world, coming home in their results to our very bosoms, and 
affecting our personal and political condition and interests. The 
sudden elevation and as sudden decline of the French arms and 
empire; the alternations of fortune in the various characters who 
figured on the stage of publicity; the beauty of the Parisian gar- 
dens, and fountains; the elegance and grandeur of the public, and 
the striking appearance of the private edifices; the dreary solem- 
nity of the catacombs; the expensive beauty of the extensive ce- 
metry of Paris, and its other various attractions to the tasteful 
and moral contemplatist, unite in conferring on the French me- 
tropolis, and on the work that describes it, an unusual excitation 
to curiosity, that will not be disappointed on the inspection of it. 
Four parts have appeared out ef the ten which are to complete 
the publication; each part containing six views, with descriptive 
letter press to every print. 





Arr. XVI.—On the importance of the cultivation of Flax and 
Hemp in the United States. 


Necesstry is said to be the mother of invention, and most cer- 
tainly a wider range was never presented for the exercise of this 
faculty, than the present times afford. Commerce is shorn of 
her beams, and no longer performs her wonted functions; agricul- 
ture will not, under the most favourable circumstances, yield a 
living profit or fair rent, and in most places will not pay the ex- 
penses of cultivation; and manufactures, under the “ let alone sys- 
tem,” are doomed to struggle against a foreign competition with ne 
better prospect of success, than an infant has who contends witha 
Hercules in the full vigour of manhood. In short, the whole en- 
ergies of productive labour are paralyzed in the northern, middle, 
and western states. Not so with our brethren of the south; their 
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situation presents a different aspect, and furnishes a singular con- 
trast to the state of affairs in the north. While the products of 
labour in the northern states are limited and confined to their 
own domestic consumption, those of the south have the market of 
the whole world; and the value of the labour of a freeman is a mere 
cypher, when compared to the value of the labour of a slave. 
These circumstances are noticed, not for the purpose of keeping 
alive sectional jealousies, but solely with a view to attract public 
attention, to this most singular contrariety of results in a country 
professing an identity of interests, united under the same govern- 
ment and laws, and boasting of the enjoyment of a greater share 
of liberty and equality, than all the rest of the world. The peo- 
ple of the south duly appreciating those advantages are united in 
support of measures to preserve them, and, however we may de- 
plore the effects of their union, we certainly should be pleased to 
discover the same feeling exercised by the people of the north 
in supporting their interests. While they all admit the deplora- 
ble prostration of industry, and acknowledge the ruinous tenden- 
cy of the present state of things, unfortunately they differ so wide- 
ly about the measures best adapted to remedy the evils, that no 
advance has yet been made in the work of regeneration. 

The merchant confesses the present incapacity of commerce 
to subserve the interests of agriculture, but he is willing to rest 
his hopes of a propitious change on the contingency of some dire 
convulsion abroad, and would cheer the desponding farmer, with 
a flattering prospect that some season of scarcity or want will 
occur and give vent to the perishing fruits of his industry. The 
money lender has derived so much gain from the fluctuations of 
trade, and has contracted so ardent an attachment to his respon- 
dentia, that he too is determined to stick to the wreck while a 
single plank remains. Many have made themselves quite com- 
fortable and snug with the siax-per-cents, and are perfectly satis- 
fied with the relative state of things. All these classes are op- 
posed to an efficient protection of manufactures, which in their 
view, is only imposing a tax on the community for the benefit of 
afew. “ Let us alone,” “things will find their proper level,” 
“buy where you can cheapest,” are some of the terms made use of by 
them, to silence the claims of national industry to protection. 
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Outlawed in the countries which gave them birth, these magical 
terms claim to be naturalized in our soil; and are invested by their 
advocates with properties which of themselves are to effect a cure 
of our present embarrassments. Whatever virtues learned theo- 
ry may ascribe to these famed aphorisms, most certainly those 
virtues are yet to have a practical demonstration in our country; 
and wishing the experiment every success, it cannot be consi- 
dered criminal to express a fear of its ultimate failure, and to 
hazard an opinion that we may all be compelled to exclaim when 
it is too late,—* Curse on their virtues, they’ve undone us.” 

It is evident, from the hostility to manufactures manifested in 
the States whose interest it is to encourage them, that no effi- 
cient measures will be adopted to protect them, and that without 
such protection they cannot provide employment for the supera- 
bundant unproductive labour of the country. The prosperity of 
a nation depends on its disposable produce, fetching such a price 
as to encourage re-production. The present prices of produce in 
the northern states are not adequate to promote re-production, 
and # new direction must be given to industry to make it profitable. 
Our rich brethren of the South are not disposed to lend us a help- 
ing hand: they are perfectly satisfied with the present state of 
things, and are determined, so far as their agency can effect it, 
that they shall continue. We must endeavour, then, to take a 
lesson from their experience, and to profit by their example. Cot- 
ton has ever been the most valuable product of the soil; its gene- 
ral consumption, and increasing demand give it advantages over 
every other agricultural product. Flax—wool is the article which 
bears the nearest resemblance to cotton; it is capable of being 
converted into more agreeable and durable fabrics, and in many 
respects is entitled to a preference. ‘The expense and labour of 
producing it in the raw material by the old system of water steep- 
ing and dew retting, offered insurmountable difficulties to its ge- 
neral cultivation. ‘The same obstacles stood in the way of the 
cotton culture on its first introduction. The process of separat- 
ing the seed from the cotton, was equally tedious and laborious 
as the operation of the water and dew retting of flax. The in- 
vention of the cotton gin removed this difficulty in the culture of 
cotton, and the flax breakers on the new system of preparing flax 
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offer to it similar results. The practicability of preparing flax 
without having recourse to the former process of dew or water 
retting is fully demonstrated, and with the additional advantages 
of the quality of the fibre, being greatly improved and its quanti- 
ty doubled. ‘This important improvement in the preparation of 
flax has been the subject of parliamentary investigation; and the 
report of the select committee of the house of commons, furnish- 
es the most satisfactory proofs in its favour. However offensive 
this interference of government in the promotion of national in- 
dustry, may be to the advocates of the “let alone system,’ it has 
ever been accompanied with the happiest effects on the pros- 
perity of British industry; and when the same attention shall be 
given by our government to the encouragement of useful discove- 
ries, calculated to increase the resources of the country, the most 
important improvements may be effected in a few years, which, 
under the torper of the “ let alone system,” ages might pass away 
without accomplishing. 

“ Extract from a report of the select committee of the House of 
Commons on petition’s relating to machinery for manufacturing 
of flax, dated May 23, 1817. 

Your committee in obedience to the directions of the house, 
proceeded to take into consideration the petition of Messrs. Hill 
and Bundy, on their improved method of preparing flax and hemp 
in a dry state, without undergoing the former process of water 
steeping or dew retting. 

Your committee received satisfactory proof, that the preparing 
flax or hemp, in a dry state, for spinning, answered most com- 
pletely, and was likely to prove a great and valuable improvement 
both to the grower and manufacturer; the cost of preparing being 
less, avoiding the risk of steeping, which is considerable, a great 
saving also in time and material. 

It was proved also to your committee, that the strength and 
quality of cloth, manufactured from flax thus prepared, are much 
superior to that produced from flax which has been water-steep- 
ed or dew-retted. 

Your committee are fully inpressed with the great national ad- 
vantages likely to result from this discovery; by which it would 
appear that a saving, in the proportion of ninety to thirty-three, 
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would be obtained on the annual growth of flax and hemp in the 
empire, computed at 120,000 acres; affording an increase of em- 
ployment to many thousands, and an augmentation of the national 
wealth to the amount of many millions, as will more fully ap- 
pear by reference to the evidence, in corroboration of the allega- 
tions set forth by said petitioners. 

It appeared also in evidence before your committee, that the 
flax prepared by Messrs. Hill and Bundy’s machines was su- 
perior to any dew-retted flax; and that large orders had already 
been given for flax thus prepared, by the house of Messrs. Berry- 
on and Co. at Leeds, one of the most considerable manufactures 
of flax in the kingdom. 

Your committee must also call the attention of the house, to 
the essential benefit that will be derived to the cultivators of flax, 
from the quantity of valuable food for cattle obtained from the 
new method of preparing flax. 

It has been given in evidence, that the boon, or outer coat of 
flax, contains one sixth of the gluten of oats.” 

From the evidence exhibited to the committee accompanying 
their report, it appears that the improved system of preparing 
flax would be productive of incalculable advantage to the indus- 
try of Great Britain. From the same evidence, it would appear, 
that the average quantity of stem produced on an acre of land, 
was from two and a half to three tons. That the proportion of 
fibre expected to be obtained from dew-retted flax, was about one 
in ten or eleven, that dew-retting affects the fibre; and a con- 
siderable loss of flax is attendant upon removing it from the 
field to the pit where it is steeped, and again in spreading it and 
taking it back. That the quantity of fibre produced by Hill and 
Bundy’s machines, was one-fourth of the weight of the stem; and 
that this fourth was in a fine state ready for the hackles. That 
flax was not at all an impoverishing crop, and the great pre- 
judice against it among the farmers arose from its not making any 
return to the soil, inasmuch as it is pulled up by the root, instead 
of being cut; and by the old process, all that was nutritious in it 
was wasted or washed away by the process of water-steeping. 
That from the analysis of Mr. Brand of the Royal Institution, it 
appears that the boon or outer coat contains one-eighth of actual 
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nutritious matter, and is capable therefore of making a greater 
return to the soil than any other plant. According to the state- 
ments of one of the witnesses, the unexhausted chaff and seed 
saved by the dry method of preparing flax, is fully equivalent in 
food for cattle, to a crop of oats, and consequently the whole of 
the flax fibre produced from the stem, may be considered as cost- 
mg nothing. ‘These are not the suggestions of theorists, they 
are facts attested before a committee of the House of Commons, 
and which justified their inference, that this important discovery 
would be productive of “ great national advantages, would afford 
an increase of employment to many thousands, and an augmen- 
tation of national wealth to the amount of many millions.” 

The following estimate exhibits in a clearer point of view, the 
immense benefits to be afforded to industry from the growth of 
flax by the improvement of Hill and Bundy’s machines in prepar- 
ing it. On a supposition that there are 120,000 acres of flax and 
hemp annually grown in Great Britain and Ireland, and that on 
an average, 3 tons of stem are produced from each acre, this will 
be 360,000 tons of stem. 
By the operation of Hill and Bundy’s ma- | 

chines, one quarter of the above quanti- 

ty is obtained of fibre or 90,000 tons of fibre. 
But by the old process of dew retting, only 

one-eleventh part of the above 360,000 

tons is produced of fibre or 32,727 tons of fibre. 
Giving an excess of fibre saved by the new 

process, from the same number of acres, | 

amounting to 57,273 tons of fibre. 
This number of tons when produced in 

pounds, gives an excess of fibre by the 

new process, amounting to 128,291,520 lbs. 

If this estimate be extended to a comparison of the relative 
products of flax and cotton, it will exhibit a difference of results 
in favour of flax, which cannot fail to establish the practicability 
of bringing it into successful composition with cotton. 

Quantity of fibre on 120,000 acres of flax produced by Hill and 
Bundy’s machines, 90,000 tons, which produced in pounds amounts 
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to 201,000,000 lbs. of flax. 
Quantity of cotton on 120,000 acres allow- 
ing the greatest average of 300 lbs. to 


the acre is ‘36,000,000 Ibs. cotton. 
Difference in favour of flax on the same 
quantity of land is 165,000,000 Ibs. flax. 


Now, granting that the estimate made in England of the pro- 
duct of flax by the new process of preparing it, is overrated four- 
fold, there would still remain an enormous difference in favour 
of the flax. This most important discovery of the new process 
of preparing flax, obviates all the difficulties which hitherto ren- 
dered its general cultivation profitable, and certainly could not 
have been made at a more propitious period to give it a fair ex- 
periment in this country. The great magnitude of the object 
may excite doubts of its accomplishment, but if reference is made 
to the introduction of the cotton culture in the United States, it 
will be found that the same doubts were eatertained of its suc- 
cess. 

In 1789, a member from South Carolina stated in the house of 
representatives of the United States, that the southern states 
intended to cultivate cotton, and added, “if good seed could be pro- 
cured he hoped they migiit succeed!” In 1790, the growth of Ame- 
rican cotton wool was problematical. In 1791, the first parcel of 
cotton of American growth was exported from the United States, 
and amounted only to 19,200 ibs.* In the mean time, the cotton 
gin was invented to facilitate the labour of separating the seed 
from the cotton, and in 1817, the export of cotton amounted to 
85,649,328 lbs. By the new process of preparing flax, the pro- 
duct is fourfold greater than cotton from the same quantity of 
land, and the water-steeping and dew retting, which may be com- 
pared to the operation of separating of the seed from the cotton, 
are no longer required. It only remains to be proved that flax 
can be manufactured as cheap as cotton wool to establish its 
claims to preference. Without the invention of Arkwright’s ma- 
chinery for spinning cotton, the consumption of cotton wool could 


* Seybert’s Statistics. 
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never have been so universa!; and it is to this invention that the 
growth of cotton is principally indebted for its present value and 
importance. Machinery is now in operation for spinning flax 
wool with the same effect, and equal facility as the cotton machi- 
nery, in the neighbourhood of Frankford, and in Patterson, New 
Jersey. Nothing therefore is wanting, but public encouragement 
and individual exertions to make the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of flax wool, sources of equal profit with the cotton. It is 
at all times of importancé to a country, increasing in population 
to be active in increasing the sources of its productive labour; 
but at the present moment, it is a measure of vital importance to the 
prosperity of the northern states, to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of an important discovery, which promises to be a greater 
source of profitable industry, than they have ever yet enjoyed. 
To cherish and increase the domestic sources of industry, are ob- 
jects of far more concern to the future permanent welfare and 
happiness of the northern states, than any extension of commerce 
or any acquisition of distant territory can ever be. The conse- 
quences of a continuance of the present state of things in the 
north to our political interests and prosperity, cannot but prove 
highly detrimental. The temptations which the great profit of 
the cotton culture offers, cannot be resisted by a people suffering 
under the most distressing privations, occasioned by the present 
depression of the value of all the products of their labour. If the 
growth of flax is capable of the same extension as cotton with the 
certain prospect of equal profit, the inducement to emigration 
will no longer exist; and the increase of our population instead of 
serving to enlarge the political interests of the south, will form 
an equipoise to their increase. The discussion of the Missouri 
question has unfortunatelyssown the seeds of separate interests, 
and the final decision of that question, the compromise notwith- 
standing, it is to be feared, 


‘¢ Makes enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


The extension of slavery in the numerous states hereafter tobe 
admitted into the union, is a sine gua non with the people of the 
south; and is deemed by them essential to their political welfare. 
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Within the last two years, Alabama has been made a state, Mis- 
souri has secured her adoption, and the Arkansas are filling up, 
and will soon claim the same privilege. ‘The Floridas have late- 
ly been acquired, and will in a short time be carved into states, 
and not satisfied with all this, the avarice of the cotton culture 
craves the Texas, as possessing the finest cotton lands in the world. 
The beneficial effects of the introduction into the northern 
states of a rival commodity to the great staple of the south, may 
readily be conceived. By furnishing the means of profitable em- 
ployment at home, and increasing the sources of domestic indus- 
try, it would check the spirit of emigration, and weaken, if not 
destroy, the great impetus to the settlement of the immense ter- 
ritory to the south, given by the tempting profits of the cotton 
culture; and would finally lead to a development of the physical 
capacities of the northern states for entire independence, a 
consumption devoutly to be wished. The means by which the 
cultivation and manufacture of flax wool may be made to add to 
the resources and wealth of the northern states, to the utmost 
extent of their capacity, deserve the most serious attention of the 
public. Individual efforts, require public munificence and encour- 
agements to aid and accelerate them: The Philadelphia Society 
for promoting agriculture, have invited the public attention to the 
important advantages of the new system of preparing flax without 
having recourse to the former process of water steeping and dew- 
retting, and have contributed their mite of encouragement. 
Public inquiry has been partially excited, but not to the extent 
to which the magnitude of the object to be gained, demands. Much 
has been said in favour of the distinguished liberality of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia in patronizing a cattle show for the supposed 
improvement of the breed of cattle. If such would be the tendency 
of the late splendid exhibition, it certainly was an unfortunate se- 
lection of bad means to promote a good end. ‘This costly and 
extravagant spectacle to celebrate the ponderous virtues of an ox, 
may have been highly gratifying to the feelings of the butchers of 
the city; it never can be considered creditable to the discernment 
and taste of the boasted Athens of America. The stuffing of an 
animal, without regard to any good qualities of breed, and with- 
out relation to profitable return, when made the pastime of a 
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wealthy individual, may be* perfectly harmless and inoffensive; 
but when such experiments demand public munificence to en- 
courage them, as subservient to the improvement of agriculture, 
their ruinous tendency cannot be too severely reproved. The 
present times are fruitful in expedients to make a rich man poor; 
public encouragements should be directed to promote experiments 
calculated to make a poor man rich. If the foregoing observa- 
tions, on the great advantages likely to result to the northern 
states from the important discovery of preparing flax without 
water-steeping and dew-retting, are not founded on gross error 
and miscalculation, the means of introducing these improvements, 
which in the language of the report of the committee of the 
house of commons are capable of affording an increase of employ- 
ment to many thousands, and an augmentation of the national 
wealth to the amount of many millions, are deserving of the 
most serious consideration and liberal encouragement. D. 








Art. XVII.—Jron Coffins. 


In the month of March, 1819, application was made at one of 
the burial grounds in London, by Bridgman, the patentee, to bury 
the corpse of Mary, the wife of John Gilbert, in an iron coffin; and 
on the sexton refusing to receive it, a forcible entry was effected 
by the undertakers and others. After much altercation, interment 
being still refused, they carried off the corpse, and deposited it 
in the church-yard. The church wardens would not permit it to 
remain in that place, but ordered it to be taken to the bone-house; 
and the interment being still withheld, proceedings were com- 
menced in the consistory court, by Gilbert against Buzzard and 
Boyer, church wardens. Dr. Arnold appeared for the promoter, 


* We have taken the liberty of substituting this phrase for the admis- 
sion which is made by our intelligent correspondent; because we think 
that in a christian community it will not be considered a harmless amuse- 
ment to augment the magnitude of an animal, until its very existence be- 
comes painful, without producing a single positive good. We mean no 
disrespect to the individuals who amuse themselves in this way, but we. 
shall not hesitate in declaring that we regard it as a wanton expenditure 
of those means which were provided for the support of man.—Eprror. 
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and the parish was defended by Drs. Swabey, Lushington, and 
Doven. As the substance of their arguments is comprised in the 
decision of Sir William Scott, it is unnecessary to repeat them in 
this report of the case, which is not intended for professional 
readers. 

The judge began by stating, that the suit was brought by John 
Gilbert, against the church-wardens of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, for obstructing the interment of the body of his wife. 
The criminatory articles stated, that Mrs. Gilbert was a parish- 
ioner; that she died in March, 1819; that her body was deposited 
in an iron coffin; that due notice was given of her intended inter- 
ment, and the fees paid; but that notwithstanding, the church- 
wardens refused to permit the interment of the body. In reply 
to these articles, a defensive allegation had been given in, m 
which it was stated, that the facts set forth in the allegations were, 
in great part, erroneous; for that, on application being made by 
Gilbert, for the interment of the body, no mention was made of 
its being intended in an iron coffin, although notice was given him 
that such would not be received; but that the usual fees being 
paid by him, it was then stated, that the corpse would be brought 
in an iron coftin:—that a select vestry was convened, when a reso- 
lution was passed, refusing the admission of iron coffins, and a 
copy of such resolution was duly served upon Bridgman, the pa- 
tentee;—that notwithstanding a forcible entry was afterwards ef- 
fected, and upon the refusal being persisted in, the body was ul- 
timately deposited in the bone-house; that the parish was very 
numerous, containing upwards of 30,000 inhabitants; and that the 
burials exceeded 800 every year; that in addition to the church- 
yard, there were three burial grounds, that these would soon be 
rendered useless by the introduction of iron coffins; and that the - 
church. wardens, in the measures they had adopted, had been di- 
rected by the select vestry, and the parish at large. 

Such were the circumstances brought to the notice of the court; 
time had now been allowed for the angry feelings of both parties 
to subside; and they had agreed to take the opinion of the court, 
on the dry question of right. In this act of amnesty, the court 
was glad to concur, and would therefore abstain from any obser- 
vations upon the foreign matters into which the case had been 
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suffered to wander. Before entering on the immediate question, 
it might not be foreign, briefly to state, that the two most ancient 
modes of disposing of the body after death, as recorded in histo- 
ry, were by burial and burning; of which methods, that of burials 
was the more ancient, and frequent mention of it was made in 
sacred history. The divine founder of our religion had also 
sanctioned the indulgence of that natural feeling, against the 
sudden destruction of the body after death, which was now so 
universal. Sir Thomas Browne remarks, that the wisest nations 
have rested in inhumation and burning, and that christianity gave 
a final extinction to the practice of burning. With respect to 
the mode of interment, very ancient mention was made of sepul- 
chral chests, and it was recorded of the patriarch Joseph, that he 
was deposited in a coffin, and his body embalmed; but these marks 
of distinction we have every reason to presume, were only paid 
to the most illustrious characters; and indeed it is intimated in 
Scripture, that such were in use among the Jews. But the two 
polished nations do not appear to have made use of any coffins 
for their dead, which may be inferred from neither of them having 
any term in their languages, synonymous with our word coffin; but 
rather to the feretrum, or bier, on which the body was conveyed 
to the place of interment. The practice of interment seemed 
greatly to have varied, also with respect to situation: in ancient 
times, private graves and inclosures were the favourite deposito- 
ries; but in modern times church-yards came into very general use. 
In our own country, the burying in churches was much anterior to 
the burying in church-yards; but this was a privilege reserved for 
men of eminence, as those of ordinary characters were buried in 
inclosed places, ata considerable distance from the church; and it 
was only in more recent times that church-yards became attached 
to their respective churches. In what state we were to be con- 
veyed to our last home, no positive rule appears to have been laid 
down: the authority must therefore be found in our manners and 
accustomed usage, rather than in our laws. The right to sepul- 
ture was undisputed; but the admission of chests containing the 
bodies, did not plead the same universal use. In the eastern parts 
of Europe, open biers were used to convey the bodies, which 


were thence transferred*to the grave; such also was the practice 
VOL. XI. 16 
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in South America: whereas in the western parts of Europe, chests 
were found to be pretty general. In our own country the use of 
coffins was extremely ancient; they had been made at various 
times of various forms and materials, wood, stone, metals, marble, 
and even glass; as would appear on a reference to Mr. Gough’s 
learned work on Sepulchral Monuments. Dr. Johnson also says, 
“ coffins are made of wood, and other materials.”” In modern 
practice, wood or lead were made use of at the choice of the. rela- 
tives, and sometimes both; the poorer classes were usually inter- 
red in shells, which were an inferior kind of wooden coffin, but 
he was not aware, that by law any coffin at all was required. 
The statute of 30th of Charles II. required that coffins should be 
lined with wool, but did notenforce the use of the coffins themselves. 
In the funeral service, no mention was made of the wood coffin: it 
would be found that the word corpse was invariably used; for in- 
stance, dust is to be strewed, not on the coffin, but on the corpse. 
It is also singular to remark, that in some old tables of fees, a 
distinction was made in their charges, coffined funerals and un- 
coffined funerals; from whence we should draw the conclusion, 
that such funerals were by no means unfrequent. The law is un- 
doubted, that every parishioner has a right to be buried in the 
church-yard; but his being buried in a chest or trunk forms no 
part of this abstract right: it is not to be denied that our feelings 
naturally prompt us to something like the protection of the body, 
and few have hardness of mind enough to contemplate without 
pain, the utter extinction of the remains of those near and dear 
to them; this feeling has given birth to those various methods of 
embalming, &c. that have been invented for preserving the re- 
mains of the deceased, even beyond the natural extent of affec- 
tion. In later times, the feelings of most people had been woun- 
ded by the frequent spoliation of the dead, for the purposes of 
anatomical dissection; these iron coffins had been invented for 
the purpose of preventing such depredations by some mechanical 
contrivance; to this no possible objection could be made; but it 
was the metal of which they were composed that occasioned their 
being refused; and he must say, that not knowing of any rule that 
prescribed the materials of which coffins were to be made, and 
knowing that lead was admitted, he found considerable difficulty 
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in declaring that the use of iron was unlawful; from their being 
composed of thin laminee also, they must necessarily occupy less 
space, and the objection that had been made of their being here- 
after increased in size, applied no more to them than to those 
made of wood. But it was contended, that they should be ad- 
mitted on the same terms as those of wood; this must either be on 
the ground of there being no difference in their duration, or that 
if there be, it should make no difference in the terms of admis- 
sion. Upon the first point, it was not without a violent revolt to 
all the ideas he had formed upon the subject, that he heard it af- 
firmed, that coffins formed of iron would not keep longer posses- 
sion of the soil than those of wood; to him it appeared, without 
pretending to any experimental knowledge on such subjects, that 
it must be otherwise. Rust was the process by which iron travel- 
led to decomposition. Excluded from the air, it remained unim- 
paired; if it did from internal moisture, or any small admission of 
external air, contract rust, that rust, until it scales off, protects 
the interior from further decay; whereas, wood corrupts internal- 
ly, and thus hastens its own destruction. It was the fault of the 
complaining party, by leaving him without information on these 
points, if he had formed erroneous notions on the subject. The 
pretension of these coffins must therefore resort to the second 
point, that the difference of duration made no difference in the 
right; that such right was unalienable, and that the introduction 
of another corpse was an intrusion. But surely there cannot be 
a right of perpetuity in a perishable body; and the eterna domus, 
that had been mentioned, was a mere flourish of rhetoric. [It was 
objected, that no precise time could be fixed for a complete dis- 
solution of the body; certainly such was the case, as it depended 
on the nature of the soil, the climate, and the seasons; founded on 
these facts, the legal doctrine was, that the cemetry was not the 
exclusive property of one set of persons, but was the property of 
ages yet unborn. It was only with the ordinary to give an 
alienation of this common right; even a brick grave was an ag- 
gression, which the ordinary only could legally authorise at his 
discretion. All contrivance, therefore, to prolong the duration 
of the body, was an act of injustice, unless compensation was 
made for such encroachment. In country places, this was of lit- 
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tle or no consideration; but in populous cities, unless the right 
was limited, the most serious evils would result: as it was, the 
usual period of decay did not arrive fast enough to evacuate the 
ground for the use of succeeding families. In most parishes, new 
grounds had been found necessary, which had been purchased at 
enormous expense. In this parish, with the present mode of bu- 
rial, it had become necessary to purchase three additional grounds, 
and the evil would become intolerable, if once the iron coffins 
were generally admitted, a comparatively small portion of the 
dead would shoulder out the living, and a circumvallation of 
church-yards round the city would be the inevitable results. If 
the use of iron coffins were thus to occasion additional church- 
yards, the persons wishing them, should bring proportionate com- 
pensation, and should pay for a longer lease of the ground they 
were to occupy. Coffins of lead were subjected to this, and he 
knew not what was to exemptiron. The individuals, and not 
the parishes, must pay for the consequences. Parishes were left 
to their own discretion in their quantum of fees, but they were 
subject to the approval and confirmation of the ordinary, who 
would then subject these coffins to such fees as in his discretion 
should seem meet; it had been said that such a measure would 
act as a prohibition to their use; but that was better than that 
parishes should be robbed of their cemetry. Patent rights must 
be held by the same rights as all other rights, ita utere jure tuo 
alieno ne ledas; they must not infringe on more ancient rights. 

The learned judge then concluded by recommending that the 
body in question should be interred without any extra fees, at the 
same time without prejudice to the rights of the parish. 





Arr. XVII].—Keview of New Music. 


How happy once; a Ballad—Words and Music by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. London. Power. 

For Thee; an Ariette, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte; by J. F. Burrowes. London. Chapelle & Co. 

Love in Winter; a Ballad, with an Accompaniment for the Pi- 
ano Forte; by J. F. Burrowes. London. Chapelle & Co. 

Dearest Ellen, awake; a Serenade, composed by John Emdin, Esq. 


London. Power. 
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Tell me, ye little melancholy Tears; a favourite Canzonet, with an 
Accompaniment for the Harp or Piano Forte, composed by G. 
Lanza. London. Chapelle & Co. 

Sweet are the stolen Hours of Love; a favourite Ballad, composed 
by M. P. King. London: Clementi and Co. 

Edward; a Ballad, composed -by S. Webbe, jun. London. Goul- 
ding and Co. 


To avoid, as far as we can, the irksomeness of repetition, we 
have here classed together a whole batch of ballads; they are all 
in the modern fashion, though it is not very easy to describe ex- 
actly what this modern fashion is. To constitute the modern 
ballad, it seems, however, essential—first, that the subject should 
be /ove, or some passion proceeding from love: hope, hope grati- 
fied, delight, rapture, ecstasy, doubt, apprehension, jealousy, de- 
spair, are all fitting themes; but whatever shape the ballad as- 
sumes, there is a chivalrous devotion to the fair object, and to the 
doom her bright eyes pronounce, which is almost worthy of the 
heroic ages. From this general classification, however, there is 
one species which differs essentially, namely, the licentious. 
These substitute the pleasures of sense for sentiment, and incul- 
cate what in the theory of love has been rarely before admitted, 
that variety and change are not only very endurable, but exceed- 
ingly.common, exceedingly venial, and upon the whole more stim- 
ulant and agreeable than that eternal fidelity so often sworn, and 
so seldom kept. This species aims to bring us back by a continu- 
al exposition of the effects of an overwrought system of enjoy- 
ment, proceeding upon the abstract notion of individual gratifica- 
tion, a system wholly selfish, to the employment of the intellect- 
ual powers as an incentive to the natural appetites, thus taking 
no account of their moral uses, and in that particular, degrading 
humanity below even the earliest and rudest state of natural so- 
ciety. The second constituent of the modern ballad is melody, 
which must be either expressive or elegant; it must also either 
allow to the singer scope for passionate eloquence, both musical, 
rhetorical, and in some sort dramatic, or afford room for the freest 
use and interpolation of ornaments. Thirdly, except when sen- 
timent wholly precludes the application of such an expedient, the 
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melody must be heightened and set off with such an accompani- 
ment as may satisfy the fancy and disarm the judgment. This 
we should call the machinery of the ballad. Fourthly, the air 
must not exceed a compass of nine or ten notes, and present no 
difficulties in execution, that are not to be overcome by moderate 
powers. If allowance can be given and provision made for light 
and shade through indefinite breaches of the time, protracting 
single notes, slackening or accelerating entire musical phrases, 
and for strong contrast, the composition will be rendered the 
more universally acceptable and effective. These appear to us to 
be the ingredients, and in proportion to the success with which 
they are either collectively or individually employed, the ballad 
takes rank in the public estimation. 

The first on our list, from the pen of Mr. Moore, has much of 
his sweetness, with none of the sometimes offensive pruriency of 
his muse. His mood is constant but despairing, and though no- 
thing can be more hacknied than the general and the particular 
ideas which he has put together, their want of novelty will be 
thought to be redeemed by the tenderness which he, none so well 
as he, knows how to infuse. The air commences with the exact 
notes of an Hungarian air, used as a fashionable waltz, and set to 
words also, which we are persuaded has given the spark that in- 
flamed the whole train of thought. It is very curious to observe 
how the mind, captivated by the unperceived influence of a par- 
ticular strain, continues to parody the leading ideas. Mr. Moore’s 
ballad is open to this remark, although the structure of his melo- 
dy is very different from that of its probable parent. The song 
will not want admirers, if it should fail to reach the extensive 
popularity at which some of his compositions have arrived. 

Mr. Burrows’s two ballads are of a different species. “ For 
hee,” the first and the best, is very showy and very effective; it 
is of the kind in which the melody itself and the accompaniment 
is still more brilliant, though by no means difficult of execution. 
The whole is very light and spirited. “ Love in Winter” is of a 
simpler cast, but not without the employment of machinery. The 
opening symphony is intended, we apprehend, to be musically de- 
scriptive, and to convey something like the shuddering which 
Purcell has so finely and so appropriately given to his “ Frost 
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Scene,” in King Arthur. The ballad itself is more simple than 
the other, though not absolutely the simple of this order. It is 
rather a composite. 

« Dearest Ellen, awake,’ by Mr. Emdin, an amateur well 
known by some former beautiful compositions, is also of the ani- 
mated, airy, and ornamented kind. We regard this as a very 
pleasing and even a very interesting song. There is upportunity 
of various sorts for the singer to display himself, and indeed, we 
think it hardly possible in any hands to be otherwise than agree- 
able. 

“ Tell me ye little melancholy tears,” is more Italian and more 
graceful than either of those we have spoken of; the music is in 
the style of Haydn’s canzonets, and is really good; but the words 
are somewhat mawkish, and remind us of Pope’s celebrated 
“« Fluitering spreaa thy purple pinions.” » 

Mr. King’s “ Sweet are the stolen hours of Love,” is more sim- 
ple in its structure than any of the rest, except the first, so sim- 
ple indeed that it does not once modulate. It is, however, a very 
pretty little song. Mr. Webbe’s Edward is of the same cast, and 
rises to about the same degree. 

We cannot quit these compositions without remarking how the 
professor and the amateur travel on, passibus squis, side by side. 
It is a moot point whether the latter has not been the most suc- 
cessful. 


Anacreontic Air, with an Introduction and Variations for the Pi- 
ano Forte; by J. F. Burrowes. London. Chappell and Co. 


To discover any path that deviates from the vulgar track, par- 
ticularly in the broad and beaten way of writing variations upon 
a given theme, is no small proof of invention and of a fertile fan- 
cy. Mr. Burrowes has given us this proof in the piece before us. 
We do not mean positively to assert that every possible combi- 
nation of notes, in the manner of variation, is exhausted, for the 
world will bear an immense quantity of repetition before the 
want of novelty is discovered. Perhaps there is hardly another 
person in the three kingdoms so unfortunately situated in this 
respect as ourselves, for our eyes light upen all, while the field 
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of the public vision is of necessity limited and partial. For this 
reason our judgments are frequently liable to be too strong for 
the general understanding. It will, however, scarcely be credi- 
ble to the many, how near exhaustion this particular branch of 
art seems to us to approximate. While, therefore, we claim al- 
lowance for ourselves on the ground of a more universal ac- 
quaintance with modern composition than is attainable by most 
amateurs or even professors, we are quite ready to grant that we 
may probably appear to others to perceive too strongly what is 
to them, from their comparatively limited range, absolutely im- 
perceptible. For the same reason when we do meet with novelty, 
the impression it makes upon us is proportionally deeper. This 
explanation we feel that we may have deferred too long, for in the 
estimate of opinion, critics are but too apt to omit the considera- 
tion of the circumstances peculiar and proper to themselves, and 
if those circumstances were fairly taken into account, agreement 
would be far more common than it usually seems. Critical dis- 
crepancies arise more frequently from the qualities of those who 
judge than from those who are judged. 

We therefore consider that we bestow no mean portion of 
praise upon Mr. Burrowes, when we say thit both in the choice 
of his theme and in his treatment of it he has found, if not an ab- 
solutely new path, one which is by no means frequented. By 
Anacreontic we understand song and jest, wine and roses, and 
the fair, 

“ Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jolity; 

ce Fe Se 8 FS eR OS 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 


It rejects scarcely any idea that is connected with sport and fes- 
tivity. From these allowances we can admit into a composition 
founded upon an air of such a species, passages of strong and 
joyous expression, passages that by their frequent use have come 
to be characteristic of particular instruments, and therefore bear 
the name of such instruments, as “ horn passages,” &c. and with 
the name awaken the sentiments assoviated with their particular 
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tone and attributes. Of these combinations Mr. Burrowes has 
availed himself, and of the latter most especially in the intreduc- 
tion. The variations are not common-place, though it is hard to 
say in what their peculiarity consists—principally we believe in 
inarked accentuation. In the third there is a series of powerful 
replications between the treble and the bass, of an Anacreontic 
cast, which confers great strength. Even in the quadruplets and 
arpeggios, which make up the chiefest part of the rest, there is an 
energy and a freedom that asks a novel style of execution, and 
give a character essentially different to the common run of varia- 
tions. 


While we are upon the subject of this composer’s productions, 


we may mention that he has published two more of his Caledonian 
Airs—* Auld Robin Gray,” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” ‘The pa- 
thos of the one is well preserved, and the other is heightened by 
the brilliancy of the variations. The series improves as it pro- 
ceeds. 





Art. XIX.—-Wornum’s Patent Piano Forte. 


Mr. WornuM, of London, has lately obtained a patent for im- 
provements in the method of stringing the piano forte. It is to 
this gentleman’s ingenuity, we believe, that the world is indebted 
for many adaptations of the cabinet instruments now in such 
vogue. We have made inquiry into the nature of Mr. Wornum’s 
new discovery, and the following may be relied upon as render- 
ing a fair account of his improvement. 

The object and nature of the invention are to reduce all the 
strings to one size and tension. Its origin, progress, and effects, 
may be thus explained.——All piano fortes are subject to a falling 
of the middle and upper octaves; and so much are most manufac- 
turers accustomed to this circumstance, that it is now scarcely 
considered in any other light than that of a failing in the tuning. 
But it seems that Mr. Wornum did not so regard it, but in the 
light of a distinct evil, and as one of a most disagreeable charac- 
ter, especially where two performers are engaged at one instru- 
ment. In the year 1819, he was led to make particular inquiry 
into the subject; and his first effort in the cause was to examine 
minutely the construction and parts of a cabinet piano forte. The 
materials were evidently well selected, the workmanship was 
good, the construction of the case perfectly mechanical, and the 
action neat, simple, and efficient. To these parts, therefore, it 
did not appear that any portion of the defect could possibly at- 
tach. He then directed his attention to the stringing, where he 

VOL. XI. 17 
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work, indeed, is still going on at New York; but we trust some 
arrangement has been entered into, by virtue of which the suc- 
ceeding numbers of this exquisite miscellany may be early given 
to the English public, who, we are sure, are at least as much in- 
clined to receive them well as the American. Mr. Washington 
Irving is one of our first favourites among the English writers of 
the present age—and he is not a bit the less for having been born 
in America. He is not one of those Americans who practise what 
may be called a treason of the heart, in perpetual scoffs and 
sneers against the land of their forefathers. He well knows that 
his “thews and sinews” are not all, for which he is indebted to 


repeated it several times in the course of his book. A single recital of it, however, 
will be quite as much as our readers would tolerate. ‘‘ One warm afternoon he was 
found leaning with his face on his arms, that were crossed upon a book which lay 
open before him, At first we naturally concluded, he had fallen asleep, as the book 
turned out to be a number of the Port Folio; but he never awoke again,” &c. 

If we have never been witly ourselves, it is some consolation that we have been 
the cause of wit in other men. We should readily acknowledge that these were 
palpable hits, and throw up the foils to Mr. Paulding, if we had had any hand ina 
certain literary felo de se, which took place at the conclusion of Jast year, and in 
which we believe no one had a greater share than the author of the new Salmagun- 
di. The unlucky bibliopole, who in an evil hour assem led this galaxy of “* emi- 
nent talents,” soon found to his cost that he had grasped many 


an empty Joseph for a John, 
when he proclaimed to the eager expectants 
Stand forth, my prayers, and the welkin rend. 
Alas! for the departed spirits of the Analectic! 


Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their names? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those, 
Fast by, like Niobe, (her children gone) 
Stands mother Osborne, stupified to stone, 
And monumenta! brass this mournful record bears; 
* These are, ah, no! THESE WERE, the Gazetteers.’ 
Pore’s Dunciap- 
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his English ancestry. All the noblest food of his heart and soul 
have been derived to him, he well knows, from the same fountain; 
and he is as grateful for his obligations as he is conscious of their 
magnitude. His writings all breathe the sentiment so beautiful- 
ly expressed in one of Mr. Coleridge’s Sybilline Leaves:—* 


Though ages long have past 

Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravell’d seas to roam; 


Yet lives the blood of England in our veins, 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


While the language free and bold 

Which the bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung, 

When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host; 
While these with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
And from rock to rock repeat, 

Round our coast. 


While the manners, while the arts 

That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun;— 
Yet still from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 

‘© We ARE ONE.” 


* These fine verses were not written by Mr. Coleridge, but by an 
American gentleman, whose name he has concealed, though he calls him 
a dear and valued friend.”” His name should not have been concealed. 
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scareely expected to make any progress in his pursuit, the scale 
having been laid down on the most approved principle, and the 
strings being all of Berlin steel. However, for inquiry’s sake he 
proceeded, Taid aside the approved character of the scale, and 
argued that, as the effect was imperfect, it was probable that the 
cause was incorrect. Thus presuming, he tried the octaves, and 
_ found them, as usual, all flat—less so in the bass than the treble; 

the unisons, generally speaking, were in tune. His next proceed- 
ing was to examine the octaves and unisons in their relative con- 
struction and circumstances. The construction of the octaves he 
found to be of unequal tension, and, at certain distances, of un- 
equal size; but the construction of the unisons were of equal ten- 
sion invariably and the same in size. And here at once was dis- 
covered the seat and cause of the defect under inquiry; for it was 
evident that the superior accordancy of the unisons arose from 
their being of equal size and tension, and that the defective state 
of the octaves arose from their want of similar uniformity. Mr. 
Wornum now transferred his inquiry.to the monochord, where, 
by taking the length of the longest plain string, and subdividing 
that length, according to a given temperament, into all the as- 
cending degrees of the scale, he graduated an entirely new scale 
for the piano forte; in which all the plain strings were reduced to 
one size and tension, and such as required covering, were seve- 
rally weighted with covering wire until they arrived at the same 
force. The instruments constructed from this scale answered 
most satisfactorily, and were an ample reward for the labours of 
the experiment. Their tones were firm, sonorous, and brilliant, 
and their standing warranted the highest opinion of the principle. 
On comparing the best common method of aying down scales for 
the strings of the piano fortes with the one above described, a 
very great difference will be observable. By the equal tension, 
the octaves are all doubled, and the other intervals are severally 
taken as given by the length and tension of the octaves. In the 
common method the octaves are not doubled, but are successively 
reduced, and larger sized wire employed, at certain distances, to 
correct the bad effects of that reduction; and the other intervals 
receive the lengths that may fall to them by the accidental cir- 
cumstance of an easy sweep from one octave to another in the 
formation of the patterns. Now, in the new method, we have 

erfect equality; in the old, systematic inequality. The former 
is the dictate of nature, consequently of pure science; but for the 
latter we are indebted entirely to mechanical convenience, which, 
in the present enlightened state of society, is rather a compromise, 
than an attainment of the object.* 


* The Pianos of this ingenious person are in the highest repute in Phi- 
ladelphia, to which place they are regularly imported by Mr, George 
Schetky, 71 Locust street. 
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Art. XX.— Washington Irving, Esq. 

it is not without lively emotions of satisfaction that we transeribe, from 
one of the most popular foreign journals, the following tribute to the 
genius and character of our friend Washington Irving. The sentiments 
which it breathes are worthy of the subject, and honourable to the au- 
thor. The friendly critic may be assured that all the best men of this 
country are anxious to preserve that cordial feeling which he com- 
mends, and that none but those of vicious principles are engaged in the 
execrable office of exciting and cherishing that hostility which is so 
well denominated, ‘ a treason of the heart.” 

To estimate the value of such a man as Irving, in our literary ranks, we 
need only remember what was the character of the ANALEcTIC Maca- 
ZINE, when his compositions attracted the reader to its pages; or com- 
pare the SarmaGunp1, which was served up when he presided over the 
mess, with the miserable dish which has been recently brought to table 
under the same name. The first was seasoned with learning and gen- 
tleness; while good humour, playfulness and wit sparkled around it; but 
its successor is not enlivened with the slightest sprinkling of any of 
these ingredients. It is bitter,* and tough; rarely palatable, and often 
nauseous. It is dry as a remainder biscuit, and stale as the lees of an 
old porter bottle. Instead of being piquant, it is malignant; and there 
is a certain odour about it which always induces us to believe that the 
author thought he was catering for ballad-mongers and milliners’ giris; 
full grown dandies and office clerks. It has been lauded most sturdily 
by some critics. Bless the mark! ‘“‘ Many people,” says a certain writer, 
‘‘ would with reason, prefer the griping of hunger to those dishes which 
are a feast to others.” 

But to proceed to our promised extract:— 


We are delighted to observe, that “ the Sketch Book of Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent.” has at last fallen into the hands of Mr. Mur- 
ray, and has been republished in ore of the most beautiful octavos 
that ever issued from the fertile press of Albemarle street. The 


* «¢ Bitter is an equivocal word; there is bitter wormwood, there are bitter words, 
there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold morning.” Locke. 

That the wit of the new Salmagundi is bitter poor, the following examples will 
sufficiently avouch. Mr. Paulding introduces one Ichabod Fungus as declaring 
“‘ point blank, that the author of the miscellany was one of the critics of the Port 
Folio, discharged for writing common sense.” 

On another occasion the death of Pindar Cockloft gives him an opportunity of 
having a gird at s, with which he is so much pleased that we are informed he has 
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work, indeed, is still going on at New York; but we trust. some 
arrangement has been entered into, by virtue of which the suc- 
ceeding numbers of this exquisite miscellany may be early given 
to the English public, who, we are sure, are at least as much in- 
clined to receive them well as the American. Mr. Washington 
Irving is one of our first favourites among the English writers of 
the present age—and he is not a bit the less for having been born 
in America. He is not one of those Americans who practise what 
may be called a treason of the heart, in perpetual scoffs and 
sheers against the land of their forefathers. He well knows that 
his “thews and sinews” are not all, for which he is indebted to 


repeated it several times in the course of his book. A single recital of it, however, 
will be quite as much as our readers would tolerate. ‘‘ One warm afternoon he was 
found leaning with his face on his arms, that were crossed upon a book which lay 
open before him, At first we naturally concluded, he had fallen asleep, as the book 
turned out to be a number of the Port Folio; but he never awoke again,” &c. 

If we have never been witly ourselves, it is some consolation that we have been 
the cause of wit in other men. We should readily acknowledge that these were 
palpable hits, and throw up the foils to Mr. Paulding, if we had had any hand ina 
certain literary felo de se, which took place at the conclusion of last year, and in 
which we believe no one had a greater share than the author of the new Salmagun- 
di. The unlucky bibliopole, who in an evil hour assembled this galaxy of “ emi- 
nent talents,”’ soon found to his cost that he had grasped many 


an empty Joseph for a John, 
when he proclaimed to the eager expectants 
Stand forth, my prayers, and the welkin rend. 
Alas! for the departed spirits of the Analectic! 


Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their names? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those, 
Fast by, like Niobe, (her children gone) 
Stands mother Osborne, stupified to stone, 
And monumental! brass this mournful record bears; 
* These are, ah, no! THESE WERE, the Gazetteers.’ 
Pore’s Dunciap- 
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his English ancestry. All the noblest food of his heart and soul 
have been derived to him, he well knows, from the same fountain; 
and he is as grateful for his obligations as he is conscious of their 
magnitude. His writings all breathe the sentiment so beautiful- 
ly expressed in one of Mr. Coleridge’s Sybilline Leaves:—* 


Though ages long have past 

Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravell’d seas to roam; 


Yet lives the blood of England in our veins, 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


While the language free and bold 

Which the bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung, 

When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host; 
While these with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
And from rock to rock repeat, 

Round our coast. 


While the manners, while the arts 

That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun;— 
Yet still from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 

‘“¢ We ARE ONE.” 


* These fine verses were not written by Mr. Coleridge, but by an 
American gentleman, whose name he has concealed, though he calls him 
a dear and valued friend.” His name should not have been concealed. 
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The great superiority over too many of his countrymen, evinced 
by Mr. Irving on every occasion, when he speaks of the manuers, 
the spirit, the faith of England, has, without doubt, done much to 
gain for him our affection. But had he never expressed one senti- 
ment favourable to us or to our country, we should have still been 
obliged to confess that we regard him as by far the greatest ge- 
nius that has arisen on the literary horizon of the new world. 
The Sketch Book has already proved to our readers, that he pos- 
sesses exquisite powers of pathos and description; but we recur, 
with pleasure, to this much earlier production, to show that we did 
right when we ascribed to him, in a former paper, the possession 
of a true old English vein of humour and satire—of keen and 
lively wit—and of great knowledge and discrimination of human 
nature. 





We cannot, at present venture upon any more extracts; and 
yet we have done nothing to give our readers a due notion of 
what Knickerbocker’s book contains. We shall return to the 
volumes again, for we suppose we may consider them, in regard 
to almost all that read this Magazine, “as good as manuscript.” 
Enough, however, has been quoted to show of what sort of stuff 
Mr. [rving’s comic pencil is composed; and enough to make all 
our readers go along with us in a request which we have long 
meditated, viz. that this author would favour us with a series of 
novels, on the plan of these of Miss Edgeworth, or, if he likes that 
better, of the author of Waverly, illustrative of the present state 
of manners in the United States of America. When we think 
for a moment on the variety of elements whereof that society is 
every where composed; the picturesque mixtures of manners de- 
rived from German, Dutch, English, Scotch, Swedish, Gothic, and 
Celtic settlers, which must be observable in almost every town 
of the republican territories; the immense interfusion of different 
ranks of society from all these quarters, and their endless varie- 
ties of action upon each other; the fermentation that must every 
where prevail among these yet unsettled and unarranged atoms; 
above all, on the singularities inseparable from the condition of 
the only half-young, half-old people in the world, simply as such, 
we cannot doubt, that could a Smollet, a Fielding, or a Le Sage, 
have seen America as she is, he would at once have abandoned 
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every other field, and blessed himself on having obtained access 
to the true terra fortunata of the novelist. Happily for Mr. Irv- 
ing, that terra fortunata is also to this hour a terra incognita; 
for in spite of the shoals of bad books of travels that have inun- 
dated us from time to time, no European reader has ever had the 
smallest opportunity of being introduced to any thing like one 
vivid portrait of American life. Mr. Irving has, as every good 
man must have, a strong affection for his country; and he is there- 
fore, fitted to draw her character con amore as well as con genti- 
lezza. 'The largeness of his views, in regard to politics, will se- 
cure him from staining his pages with any repulsive air of bigo- 
try; and the humane and liberal nature of his opinions in regard 
to subjects of a still higher order, will equally secure him from 
still more offensive errors. 

To frame the plots of twenty novels can be no very heavy task 
to the persun who wrote the passages we have quoted above; and 
to fill them up with characteristic details of incidents and man- 
ners, would be nothing but an amusement to him. He has suf- 
ficiently tried and shown his strength in sketches; it is time that 
we should look for full and glowing pictures at his hands. Let 
him not be discouraged by the common place cant about the im- 
possibility of good novels being written by young men. Smollet 
wrote Roderick Random before he was five-and-twenty, and assu- 
redly he had not seen half so much of the world as Mr. Irving has 
done. We hope we are mistaken in this point; but it strikes us that 
he writes, of late, in a less merry mood than in the days of Knick- 
erbocker and the Salmagundi. If the possession of intellectual 
power and resources ought to make any man happy, that man is 
Washington Irving; and people may talk as they please about 
“the inspiration of melancholy,” but it is our firm belief that no man 
ever wrote any thing greatly worth the writing, unless under the 
influence of buoyant spirits. “ A cheerful mind is what the Muses 
love,” says the author of Ruth and Michael, and The Brothers; and 
in the teeth of all asseverations to the contrary, we take leave to 
believe that my Lord Byron was never in higher glee than when 
composing the darkest soliloquies of his Childe Harolde. The 
capacity of achieving immortality, when called into vivid consci- 
ousness by the very act of composition and passion of inspiration, 
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must be enough, we should think, to make any man happy. Un- 
der such influence he may, for a time, we doubt not, be deaf even 
to the voice of self reproach, and hardened against the memory of 
guilt. ‘The amiable and accomplished Mr. Irving has no evil 
thoughts or stinging recollections to fly from; but it is very pos- 
stble that he may have been indulging in a cast of melancholy, 
capable of damping the wing even of his genius. Thai, like eve- 
ry other demon, must be wrestled with, in order to its being over- 
come. And if he will set boldly about 4x American Tale, in 
three volumes, duodecimo, we think there is no rashness in pro- 


mising him an easy, a speedy, and a glorious victory. 





Art. XXI.—Odes, and other Poems. By Henry Neele. London, 
1817. 


Mr. Henry Nee zz is another instance of early excellence in 
the field of poetry; these poems having been written between the 
age of fourteen and seventeen. 

Perhaps no branch of poetry demands a rarer junction of taste 
and talent than the greater ode; for, towards the attainment of 
excellence in this department, it is vitally necessary that to the 
most lofty enthusiasm and creative fancy, be added the utmost 
purity, and choice of expression, together with every graceful va- 
riety, and felicitous adaptation, of melody and rythm; requisites 
which are often too conflicting for coalescence, and are, at all 
times, indeed, with great difficulty blended. Well, therefore, 
might Mr. Neele say in his preface, that “ to tread in the steps” 
of those who have thus encircled their brows with the wreaths of 
immortality, “is a bold attempt.” It is one, indeed, which has 
seldom been justified by any considerable degree of success; but, 
in the present instance, so much has been attained; so many pas- 
sages in the true tone and spirit of lyrical inspiration are scatter- 
ed through the collection, as to warrant the assumption, or, at 
least, the pleasing reflection, that nothing but maturer years, and 
further practice, will be required to place this young disciple of 
the muses in the rank which his genius and ambition seem to 
claim. 

Among those masters of the lyre whom he appears to have 
worshipped as the guides and companions of his course, he most 
nearly approaches to Collins, both in the cast of his composition, 
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and the general colour of his sentiment. The same love of alle- 
gory, the same plaintive mildness of fancy, and not seldom the 
same simple and touching pathos which have immortalized the 
bard of Avon may be traced in the compositions of Mr. Neele. 

A character so high, and applied moreover to the effusions of a 
youth of sixteen, will necessarily require very decisive proofs for 
its substantiation; yet we proceed with little doubt or fear, to 
place these before our readers, confident that with those who are 
most competent to judge will be found the most favourable award. 

The Odes, which are twelve in number, are, like those of Col- 
lins, chiefly employed on subjects of an abstract nature, and may, 
on that account, as was the case with that exquisite poet, more 
slowly attract the popular attention; but their beauties will as- 
suredly in time be felt and understood. 

That melancholy which so often pervades the higher efforts of 
poetical genius, and which was intimately blended with almost 
every thought of Collins and Kirke White, has shed its sombre 
tints over nearly the whole of Mr. Neele’s poetry; and the Ode to 
Time, which opens his little volume, furnishes him with a subject 
but too productive of materials for the indulgence of this predis- 
position; nor is that addressed to Hope, which immediately follows 
it, though on a theme less likely to admit of mournful associa- 
tions, of a more consolatory complexion. Yet the opening stan- 
za admits in its fullest extent, the delightful, but too often delu- 
sive influence of this flattering passion, and it is impressed upon 
us in terms of great energy and beauty: 


Sun of another world, whose rays 
At distance gladden ours; 

Soul of a happier sphere, whose praise 
Surpasses mortal powers; 

Mysterious feeling, taught to roll 
Resistless o’er the breast, 

Beyond embrace, above control, 

The strongest, sweetest of the soul, 
Possessing, not possest. 


It is the purport, however, of the subsequent stanzas to detect 
the fallacies of this never-failing yet ever-necessary deluder, till, 
VOL. XI. 18 
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at length, the poet is reduced, as the only source of consolation, 
to exclaim, 


Why mourn the absence of that light, 
That only led astray? 


Yet allowing, at the same time, with the experience which attach- 
es to us all, that this light, though deceptive, had been, neverthe- 
less, bright and cheering, and had “ gilded all our way;’ a con- 
fession which naturally introduces the following mildly plaintive, 
yet highly poetical close: 


Yes; he who roams in deserts bare, 
That were not always wild, 
Will sigh to think how sweetly there 
Full many a flow’ret smil’d; 
Will pause to mark th’ uncherish’d beam 
The tree uprooted torn; 
And sit immers’d in pensive dream, 
By many a now deserted stream, 
To meditate and mourn. 


The succeeding poem, which is inscribed To Memory, proceeds 
upon the same plan of recording the pains rather than the plea- 
sures of the subject; and, after painting in strong colours the mi- 
sery which awaits the retrospect of guilt, 


When to the heart untam’d, will cling 
The memory of an evil thing, 
In life’s departing hour, 


he laments that, even the loveliest pages in Memory’s book 
“which past enjoyment can bestow,” are unavailing in their pow- 
er to mitigate the pangs of present pain or sorrow. Mournfully 
sweet as are the lines which illustrate this remark, we wish the 
young poet had endeavoured to dispel some portion of the gloom 
which now totally envelops his lyre, by some record of the conso- 
lation which ever follows the remembrance of good deeds. The 
contrast would have been morally as well as poetically delightful, 
as not only opposed to the reminiscences of guilt and despair, 
but to the insufficiency of mere recollected pleasure; the passage 
is, however, pre-eminently beautiful: 
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For e’en in thought’s serenest hour, 
When past delights are felt, 
And memory shines on scenes of wo, 
Tis like the moon-beams on the snow, 
That gilds but cannot melt: 
That throws a mockery lustre o’er, 
But leaves it cheerless as before. 
Her sweetest song will only tell 
Of long departed noon; 
Of things we lov’d, alas! how well; 
And lost, alas! how soon. 
For feelings blasted, hope deferr’d 
And secret woes unseen, unheard, 
By the cold crowd around, 
Will rise, and make their plaintive moan, 
And mingle with her softest tone, 
Till in their murmurs drown’d, 
Her lyre shall lose its soothing flow, 
And only tell a tale of wo. 


Of the three remaining Odes of the first book, which are entitled 
To Horror, To Despair, and To the Moon, the first and third are 
finely contrasted in their subject, their imagery, and their style. 


Mr. Neele, like his great predecessor, sacrifices at the shrines 


both of pity and terror, and his notes awakening fear are not less 
potent than those which call forth the tears of sympathy and sor- 
row. He is one of those gifted mortals 





to whom the world unknown, 
With all its shadowy shapes, is shown; 


and he evidently possesses the faculty of communicating in all 
their primal strength and heart-withering force, the appalling 
impressions resulting from this visionary intercourse. Had the 
following lines from the “ Ode to Horror,” been found in the pa- 
ges of Collins, they would not have been thought to derogate 
from the genius of that powerful bard: 


—Yonder come the spectre guard 
Who gibber in the dark church-yard, 
Obscure the moon’s refulgent ray, 
And scare the traveller from his way. 
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And now they come, a sweeping train, 
From fell, from flood, from fire, from rain, 
Around the mystic fire to trip, 

Lay the lean finger on the lip, 

To look the tale that none must speak, 
To hide the deed that none must seek.— 
These, Horror, these the circle dire, 
Who form around thy midnight fire, 
Where side by side a withering band, 
Plying their mystic trade they stand, 
Thy influence on those nights of fear, 
Binds high and low, spreads far and near, 
Thy step is seen on every glade, 

Thy voice is heard from every shade, 
The timid weep, the pensive sigh, 

The infant starts it knows not why; 

The dreamer wakes from pangs so deep, 
So fierce, he fears again to sleep, 

The traveller, trentbling, totters on, 
Breathes many a prayer, heaves many a groan, 
Fears all he hears, doubts all he sees, 
And starts and shakes with every breeze. 


The sweet and short repose which characterizes the greater 
poet of the “ Ode to the Moon,” is, with great propriety, clothed 
in the chaste and solemn cadences of the blank ode, a form of me- 
tre in which our young poet seems to move with peculiar grace 
and facility. This is the more fortunate, as even among our 
best lyrical bards, it is rarely that an attempt of the kind has 
succeeded. With the exception, indeed, of the well-known ode 
of Collins, and one or two subsequent attempts in the same me- 
tre, we have nothing which can be offered as a model of blank ly- 
rical rhythm. With what taste and skill Mr. Neele has over- 
come the difficulties attending this not very popular species of 
the English ode, will be seen with some surprise, and no little 
pleasure, from the opening of his poem, in which every ear must 
feel how accordant is the march and construction of the verse 
with the sublime, yet tranquil imagery of which it forms so hap- 
py a medium? 
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How beautiful on yonder casement pane 
The mild Moon gazes! Mark 
With what a lonely and majestic step 
She treads the heavenly hills; 
And oh! how soft, how silently, she pours, 
Her chasten’d radiance on the scene below, 
And hill, and dale, and tow’r 
Drink the pure flood of light. 


II. 
Roll on, roll thus, Queen of the midnight hour, 
For ever beautiful! 


The poet then, after descanting on the misery and wretched- 
ness of the orb which his favourite planet so sweetly illumines, 
employs the last three stanzas in the far more grateful task of 
inquiring into the ultimate object and utility of a world, at pre- 
sent known only to man by its peaceful and benignant light. 

There is something inexpressibly soothing and consolatory in 
imagining the surface of this lovely planet to be trodden by beings, 
innocent, and happy, and immortal; in conceiving it to be the 
chosen abode of angels and disembodied spirits, as a place of 
refuge and repose for those who have suffered much and unde- 
servedly on earth, who have perished the silent victims of penury, 
contumely, and neglect. Hopes such as these are naturally felt 
and cherished by him, who, alive to all the finer sensibilities of 
our nature, looks up to this tranquil luminary while sinking be- 
neath the pressure of unmerited calamity; and occasionalby have 
such feelings and aspirations met with powers of expression com- 
mensurate to their worth, and capable of arresting their evanes- 
cency. Among this happy few, will the lines we are about to 
quote, most assuredly place our poet. 


VI. 
What art thou? from thy orbit come those hordes 
Of wild fantastic forms, 
(Their crowns of pearly evening dew, their robes 
Wrought by the gossamer,) 
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Who sport beneath thy beam? or is it there 
That angels strike their silver harps, and call 
The listening spheres around, 
To join the mazy dance? 


Vil. 
Perhaps thou art the future residence 
Of genius wretched here: 
Perhaps the poet and the minstrel, who 
Have suffered, sunk, and died, 
Releas’d from mortal shackles flee to thee, 
And warbling soft seraphic melodies 
Their gentle spirits rove 
At peace in thy mild sphere. 


Vill. 
If so, oh for some lunar paradise 
Where I may think no more 
Of earth and earthliness, unless, perchance, 
When evening glooms below, 
Sometimes to wander downward on thy beam, 
To flit across the scenes I once admir’d, 
And hover, and protect 
The heads of those I lov’d. 


The second series of our author’s lyrical effusions embraces 
subjects of a much less sombre hue than the first; for, with the 
exception of an Ode to Pity, it consists of addresses to Enthusi- 
asm, to The Harp, to Fancy, to The Power of Poetry, and to Al- 
legory; themes which require a master’s hand and glowing touch; 
and though occasionally the soul-subduing notes of sorrow are 
heard to breathe their wildly-plaintive measure, the general tone 
of the volume is, as it ought to be, of a more lofty and daring 
character. 

Lyric poetry may be said to live and breathe but in the atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm, and to take her station, therefore, with epic 
and dramatic poetry in the highest regions of Parnassus. The 
personification, consequently, of an element so essential to the 
art, might be expected to awaken all the ardour of the gifted bard; 
nor will the strains which Mr. Neele has devoted to the subject 
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be found wanting in that light from heaven which burns forever 
at the shrine of this creative power. He invokes her from her 
* wild aerial home,” and she attends his call:— 


Hark! with what ecstatic fire 

She strikes the deep resounding lyre: 
Wake! all ye powers of earth and air, 
Or great, or grand, or wild or fair, 
Wake, winds and waters; vocal be, 
And mingle with the melody.— 

On every rock the echo rung, 

On every hill the cadence hung, 

And universal nature smil’d 

On scenes so fair, on notes so wild. 

So soft she sung, she smil’d so fair, 

So sweetly wav’d her radiant hair, 
The Passions ling’ring on their way, 
Hung o’er the soft seraphic lay; 

Mirth stopp’d his circle’s giddy round, 
To listen to the solemn sound; 

And Rapture rais’d her hands on high, 
And roli’d her eyes in ecstacy. 


Come then, Enthusiasm, dwell 
A heavenly guest with me; 
And many a plaintive tale I'll tell, 
And song I’ll sing to thee. 


When morning gilds the eastern skies, 
Of thee the strain shall be, 

And when the shades of evening rise, 
I'll tune my harp to thee. 


Warmed by the presence of the goddess, her votary now flies 
to his beloved Harp; but, in the ode which he has consecrated to 
its praises, scarcely has he touched the strings ere they melt into 
a requiem over the departed spirit of his admired Collins; 


Where is thy heaven-strung lyre? 
Oh! but to sweep a transient strain, 
Or strike a wandering wire.— 
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‘‘ Yes,” thy seraphic lay is o’er, 
Thy airy reed shall sound no more, 
Beneath the sod that covers thee, 
Sleep all the powers of harmony. 


He then mournfully inquires if there be none to emulate this 
hallowed bard; breathes tremblingly a wish to touch himseif the 
neglected chords, and concludes his “ Ode to the Harp” with a 
noble eulogium on the mighty and unrivalled genius of Milton. 
Most assuredly the Muses frowned not on their youthful votary 
whilst he chanted to his harp these lines: 


And is there none to sweep the string, 
Not one to rise on rapture’s wing, 
And shall the heavenly harp be found 
Unstrung, and useless on the ground? 
Oh! might a trembling votary dare 
To touch the chords neglected there, 
Methinks one moment to beguile, 
Success the daring deed should crown, 
And though the Muses did not smile, 
They could not, would not wear a frown. 


Then wake, wild harp, thy boldest strain, 
And bid the poet live again; 

Oh bid revive that sacred lay, 

Which tun’d creation’s natal day, 

Which spread the earth from pole to pole, 
And taught the planets how to roll. 

Alas! that heavenly strain is gone, 

On wings of wind the Muse is flown, 

The song is sung, the lay is o’er, 

The harp has slept, to wake no more. 
Yes, it has slept to wake no more, 

No more to all that charm’d before, 

No more to strains the heavens inspire, 
No more to all the poet’s fire. 

Some still with feet unhallowed tread 
The chambers of the illustrious dead, 
And, unreflecting where they stray, 
Mimic the mighty master’s lay. 
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But these are mortal, these are men, 
Their harps but wake to sleep again. 
While his has shook the dome of fame, 
And crown’d him with a lofty name, 
Which, proudly register’d on high, 
Shall never perish, never die. 


The “ Power of Poetry,” furnishes another congenial theme 
for the display of Mr. Neele’s talents. ‘The same energy of feel- 
ing, and vigour of numbers which distinguish his Address to the 
Harp, are to be found in this eulogium of the noblest of the 
arts of man. After personifying the influence of poetry, and 
describing her descent, he paints her surrounded bv the passions, 
who, obedient to her magic call, had hastened to enjoy her smile 
or own her power, and who, accompanied by a thousand fantas- 
tic forms and air-born shapes, burst into songs of joy or grief, of 
rapture or despair, till the poet, perceiving all nature prostrate 
at the throne of this subduing power, adds his voice to the uni- 
versal chorus, avows his uncontrollable attachment, and lanches 
into a glowing and enthusiastic encomium on the fate and fortune 
of the genuine bard, on the honour which awaits him whilst living, 
and on the consecration of his memory when dead: 


How does all nature honour thee 

Ob! heaven-descended poesy! 

The hill, the dale, the heath, the grove, 
The voice of nature and of love, 

The burning thought, the breathing line, 
That melts, that thrills, all, all, are thine! 
In every shape, in every vest, 

Come, welcome to a votary’s breast. 
Come as a goddess, parent, king, 

I’]l worship, honour, homage, bring: 

A helpless weeping foundling be, 

A foster dear I’ll prove to thee; 

Or come a wandering harper wild, 

By night and pathless pains beguil’d, 
Strike at my soul for entrance fair, 

And love and joy shall greet thee there. 
The poet! hallow’d, honour’d name, 


The dearest, eldest child of fame, 
¥OL. XI. 19 
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While life remains green laurels grow 
A garland for the poet’s brow, 

But ob! what fairer flowers shall bloom 
Eternal round the poet’s tomb; 

The fairies all shall leave their cells, 
Where love with peace and plenty dwells, 
The mossy cave and sylvan grot, 

To weep around the hallowed spot; - 
The seasons as they wander by, 

With liberal hand and sparkling eye, 
Shall pause to gaze on scene so fair, 
And strew their sweetest garland there; 
And oft amid the night profound, 
When solemn stillness reigns around, 
The mystic muses of the spheres 
Reveal’d alone to gifted ears, 

In dirges due and clear, shall toll 

The knell of that departed soul. 


We have already noticed Mr. Neele’s fondness for allegorical 
poetry; a predilection undoubtedly springing from his warm and 
justly-founded admiration for the poet 


Who touch’d the tend’rest notes of pity’s lyre.* 


And we are not surprized, therefore, to find him closing his se- 
cond book of odes with one in praise of Allegory, and exclaiming 
in all the fervour of attachment, 


Enchantress! who thy charms can tell? 
Dark smiling maid! I love thee well. 


The leading object of this beautiful address is to picture the 
prevailing influence of Allegory in reconciling the conflicting 
powers of truth and fiction. This is managed with uncommon 
skill and grace, and with a sweetness and delicacy of finishing, 
both in metre and manner, which reflects no small credit on the 
taste and judgment of the author. 


Th’ enchantress came, she came in power, 
Mistress of that transforming hour, 

She breath’d a mild mysterious lay, 

And sang and smil’d their hate away. 


* Vide Hayley’s Epitaph on Collins. 
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O’er Truth’s fair form a rebe she threw, 
To clothe her with attraction new, 

And pluck’d from Fiction’s pinions gay, 
The vainer, gaudier plumes away:— 
Each paus’d, each strange affection knew, 
And wonder’d whence their hatred grew, 
Felt fresh delight, beheld new charms, 
And sunk into each other’s arms: 

Since then together will they stray, 

And sing the same impassion’d lay, 

The flower that Fiction’s garden dress’d, 
Biushes on Truth’s celestial breast; 

The wires that Truth has strung rejoice, 
In unison with Fiction’s voice; 

They seek the same romantic groves, 
Each loves the haunts the other loves: 
They climb the steep, expiore the dell 
Together roam, together dwell.— 


‘Then, invoking the magic power of Allegory, he concludes the - 
ode with the following emphatic lines:— 


There’s many a willing tribute paid, 
In virtue’s bane and vice’s aid; 
There’s many a garland gay supplied 
For baseness, luxury, and pride, 

For me, the song I raise shall be 
Devoted to the muse and thee: 

My garlands shall not, cannot twine 
Around a brighter brow than thine. 
1’ll breathe thy praise, while praise has breath, 
I’ll love and cherish thee till death; 
Till then I’m garlanding thy brow, 
Till then I'll honour thee as now, 

And then,—farewell dissolving spell, 
Dark smiling maid! farewell, farewell! 


The next division of Mr. Neele’s volume, includes four sonnets, 
a species of composition difficult of executien, and in which many 
of our poets have failed. The specimens before us belong to the 
elegiac department, and do not exhibit the peculiar arrangement 
of what has been termed the legitimate Italian sonnet. Their 
construction, however, is not limited to mere alternate rhyme 
with a couplet at the close, the usual form of the English sonnet 
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of this class, but is varied with considerable skill and effect. The 
fourth, especially, not only presents a pleasing metrical system, 
but seems to possess a claim to originality, both in the choice and 
application of its imagery. 


TRAVELLER, as roaming over vales and steeps, 
Thou hast, perchance, beheld in foliage fair, 
A willow bending o’er a brook—it weeps 
Leaf after leaf into the stream, till bare 
Are the best boughs, the loveliest and the highest; 
Oh sigh, for well thou mayest, yet as thou sighest 
Think not ’tis o’er imaginary wo; 
I tell thee, traveller, such is mortal man, 
And so he hangs on fancied bliss, and so, 
While life is verging to its shortest span, 
Drop one by one his dearest joys away, 
Till hope is but the ghost of something fair, 
Till joy is mockery, ’till joy is care, 
Till he himself is unreflecting clay. 

The Miscellaneous Poems which close the collection, are in ne 
degree inferior to those which have preceded them. The same 
beauty of expression and tenderness of feeling which have inter- 
ested us so deeply in the odes, continue to attract and delight us 
throughout the whole of this division. Yet it is, with but two ex- 
ceptions, though consisting of not less than twelve poems, of a 
complexion still more pensive and desponding than any, other 
part of the volume. 

The tones, however, which issue from the harp of this youthful 
complainant, are of such peculiar sweetness, so dwell upon the 
ear and touch the heart, that the effect, though depressing, is, at 
the same time, singularly grateful and soothing, producing, in 
fact, that mixed emotion which has been so happily designated 
by Ossian under the expression of “ ‘The Joy of Grief.” 

The plaintive flow of the versification of the subsequent stan- 
zas from “ The Wanderer’s Roundelay,” and the mournful sense 
of destitution which they convey, cannot but impress with sensa- 
tions of sympathy the most thoughtless and volatile reader: 

Il. 
There was a time when joy ran high 
And every sadder thought was weak, 
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Tears did not always dim this eye, 
Or sorrow always stain this cheek; 
And even now I often dream, 
When sunk in feverish broken sleep, 
Of things that were, and things that seem, 
And friends that love, then wake to weep 
That few must be 
The tears for me 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


Ill. 
no dirge for me will ring, 
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Just seen, and slighted, and forgot, 
And few shall be 
The tears for me 

When | am lain beneath the tree. 


IV. 
Yet ad * * * 
Yet * * * there’s room 
For sorrow in the arms of death, 
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For disappointment in the tomb: 
What though the slumbers there be deep, 
Though not by kind remembrance blest, 
To slumber is to cease to weep, 
To sleep forgotten is to rest; 
Oh sound shall be 
The rest for me 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


We shall conclude these specimens of early excellence by a 
passage from the poem entitled Disappointment, in which, whether 
the pathos, the imagery, or the expression be regarded, the most 
fastidious will find little to reprove, and the friends of opening 
genius much that will excite admiration. 


III. 
Life is a fair, nay charming form, 
Of nameless grace, and tempting sweets, 
But disappointment is the worm, 
That cankers every bud she meets; 
And when she finds a flower, the chief 
Of others; more divine, more fair, 
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She crawls upon its loveliest leaf, 
And feeds, and breeds, and riots there. 


IV. 

O heart! it is a sad employ, 

The flowers we dare not cull to count, 
From deserts gaze at feasts of joy, 

Barred from approach by main and mount; 
To dream of bliss to come or past, 

Of cheerful hearths and peopled halls, 
Then wake and hear the hollow biast 

Moan mournful through the ruined walls. 


Such are the compositions which Mr. Neele has given to the 
world, as written between the fourteenth and seventeenth year of 
his age. 

That they are possessed of great merit independent of any 
consideration of the early period at which they were produced, 
will not be denied by those who have attentively perused the 
preceding extracts; but when viewed in connexion with the youth 
and inexperience of the author; when beheld as the very firstlings 
of his earliest years, they cannot but be deemed very extraordi- 
nary effurts, indeed, both of taste and genius, and as conferring 
no slight celebrity on their author, as the name next to be pro- 
nounced perhaps after those of Chatterton and Kirke White. 





Arr. XXI1—The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, with 
some of the letters of her correspondents. 


Women, it has often been observed, write better letters than 
men. They take more interest in little things, and do not affect 
to despise the every-day business of life. They indulge, without 
scruple, in details which would be supposed to imply, in the 
other sex, a trifling taste, or a frivolous leisure. They have time 
to make a rough scrawl of their gossip, and then to write it out 
neatly; which, without impairing its unaffected cordiality, com- 
monly curtails any idle superfluity. Indeed, the best printed 
letters are precisely those which have been published without 
other alteration than omissions. 

Cicero edited his own letters, which frm the earliest collec- 
zion of good epistolary models; they are admirable for every thing 
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but frankness; they are parade letters, which display all the ver- 
satilities of eloquence, except a sincere familiarity, and the natu- 
ral talk of a writer in the negligence of undress. Pliny is often 
insipidly diffuse; Seneca is affectedly stimulant; and the Alexan- 
drian sopbists, who forged letters in the names both of famous 
philosophers and of courtezans, have failed in the imitation of 
those personal and local allusions, which give to letters their 
sympathetic action and dramatic effect. 

The moderns have deluged us with letters. One observation 
deserves to be enforced, that only those letters continue to amuse, 
which have a business and a purpose. Chit-chat prosings under- 
taken to dispel individual tedium, however wittily expressed, 
fade on the interest; and there must be a topic more enduring 
than family chronicles, or daily news. Unless they relate to the 
great characters or the great questions of the times, they rarely 
retain a claim on our notice. Geographical letters form, per- 
haps, an exception. The wanderer, who describes the scenery, 
or the society, or the monuments, of a remarkable district, may 
acquire with posterity, a value for having copied the traces of 
phenomena which have since yielded to time and vicissitude. 

Among the English letter writers, the poet Gray is one of the 
best; he writes from the spot and from the heart. A letter that 
could be dated any where, and addressed to any place or person, 
is ill conceived; yet how many of Pope’s letters, full as they are 
of witty turns, admirable thoughts, and penetrating sagacity, 
could spare both the superscription and- date?—The post-mark 
should always be legible in the contents. Letter-writing ought 
to have the ease, but never the diffuseness, of conversation; out 
of what we would say to a friend, we should pick the best things 
to send him. The old letter-writers were very tedious; Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, writing to his children, Sir William Temple to the 
Countess of Essex, and Dr. Doddridge to a young lady going into 
the east, have penned long sermons of advice which would excite 
a yawn even if heard from the pulpit. 

After all, letter-writing is too often time poorly spent. Unless 
there be business to transact, intelligence to communicate, or in- 
quiries to make, why write? For two minds to play at battle- 
door and shuttlecock, in punctual alternation, without any other 
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object than to beat back with brilliant sublimity, a loaded feather, 
is barely allowable as exercise for youth, or pastime for confine- 
ment; manhood should have something weightier at which to 
strike. 

An inkspot is no ornament to the finger or the apron of a fe- 
male—not but that we would have our wives learn to write to us 
when we are from home, and are contented that our sisters also, 
in that view, should practise writing to one another. They would 
do well, therefore, to peruse the best specimens of epistolary art. 
Lady Russel’s letters have rather a moral and political than a 
beautiful value. Miss Talbot and Mrs. Carter are frequently as 
tiresome as Tillotson and Atterbury. Mrs. Rowe’s piety has more 
of feeling and of grace; but even her letters are fitter for the pulpit 
than the post-office. Those of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu will af- 
ford amusement, and excite admiration. If this lady, having read 
much, had something of pedantry in her manner, still she had 
rare accomplishments, habits of the high world, and the felicity 
to live and move among the intellectually eminent. Her attach- 
ments, if cold, are judicious; and her choice of acquaintance, as 
of books, has less in it of feeling than of prudence. Without that 
sylphid lightness of the French woman of fashion, which affects 
to be superficial and capricious, only in order to be select and 
discriminating, Mrs. Montague has the patience to observe, and 
the justice to value merit, and unites the taste of polished life 
with the dignity of virtue. Her correspondence introduces us to 
celebrated persons, records the fashionable opinion concerning 
books of the time, and frequently paints the private manners of 
men who are illustrious in literature or history. 

Mrs. Montague was the daughter of Matthew Robinson, Esq. 
who married at the age of eighteen, while a fellow commoner in 
the University of Cambridge, and became the father of twelve 
children. His large family made it prudent for him to spend 
much of his time at his country-seats, while his heart secretly 
sighed for literary conversation, social pleasures, and the metro- 
polis. He is described as a man of great literary endowments, 
and admirable colloquial talents; which are supposed to have re- 
ceived, however, some tincture of sarcasm from the ennui that 
was inspired by the dulness of a country neighbourhood. His 
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economy and his taste were in some degree reconciled by a fre- 
quent intercourse with the University, where he was familiarly 
acquainted with Dr. Middleton, and several other distinguished 
characters. 3 

Of his numerous offspring, it seems probable that his daughter 
Elizabeth was the most conspicuous, both for wit and beauty: pa- 
rents, therefore, will hear without surprise that he was proud of 
exhibiting her talents and her charms, that he laboured to culti- 
vate her mind, and that he loved to encourage and applaud her 
lively sallies. Her brothers were also fond of literary pursuits; 
and the whole family were accustomed to exercise themselves in 
frequent and spirited debates, except the mother, who was fortu- 
nately more prone to listen than to speak, and was placed hors de 
combat by the unenvied preeminence of presiding, under the title 
of Speaker, at the discussions of the domestic forum: 


“ Elizabeth’s uncommon sensibility and acuteness of under- 
standing, as well as her extraordinary beauty as a child, rendered 
her an object of great notice and admiration in the University, 
and Dr. Middleton was in the habit of requiring from her an ac- 
count of the learned conversations at which, in his society, she 
was frequently present; not admitting of the excuse of her tender 
age as a disqualification, but insisting that although at the present 
time she could but imperfectly understand their meaning, she 
would in future derive great benefit from the habit of attention 
inculcated by this practice.” 


Is it matter of great astonishment, or severe censure, that a 
young person so educated, so endowed, and so stimulated, should 
cherish some fondness for a studious display of wit, should some- 
times indulge a natural and highly improved talent for satirical 
representation, or even should sometimes be betrayed by vivaci- 
ty into what might be called a little pertness and petulance? Is 
it extraordinary that the ambition to shine as a correspondent 
should appear in the letters of such a person at the age of four- 
teen, or even earlier, when she probably knew that they were de- 
sired only to be exhibited? That she has in general been most 
successful in the attempt, that most of her pictures are highly 
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brilliant, and that most of her remarks are at once shrewd and 
playful, it were not merely want of candour, but want of discern- 
ment to deny. 

In the ruling passions of her father, his love of literature, so- 
ciety, and London, and his hatred of dulness and the country, the 
young lady appears to have cordially sympathized. ‘lhe follow- 
ing specimen occurs in her fourteenth year: 


“ Horton, 27th Jan. 1733-4, I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
paying my respects to your Ladyship soon, for though I am tired 
of the country, to my great satisfaction, I am not so much so as 
my papa; he is a little vapoured, and last night, after two hours 
silence, he broke out into a great exclamation against the coun- 
try, and concluded in saying, that living in the country was sleep- 
ing with one’s eyes open; if he sleeps all day, I am sure he dreams 
very much of London. What makes this place more dull is, my 
brothers are none of them here: two of them went away about a 
fortnigat ago, and ever since, my papa has ordered me to put.a 
double quantity of saffron in his tea. I beg you would not men- 
tion a word of this to my papa, when he has the honour of seeing 
you, for fear he should think I make too free with him.” 


We interpose a little harmless caricature, from a letter written 
in the same year to the Duchess of Portland: 


“Tam surprised that my answer to your Grace’s letter has 
never reached your hands. I sent it immediately to Canterbury, 
by the servant of a gentleman who dined here, and I suppose he 
forgot to put it in the post. I am reconciled to the carelessness 
of the fellow, since it has procured to me so particular a mark of 
your concern. If my letter were sensible, what would be its mor- 
tification, that, instead of having the honour to kiss your Grace’s 
hands, it must lie confined in the footman’s pocket, with greasy 
gloves, rotten apples, mouldy nuts, a pack of dirty cards, and the 
only companion of its sort, a tender epistle from his sweet-heart, 
“tru tell Deth.”” Perhaps, by its situation, subject to be kicked 
by his master every morning, till at last, by ill usage and rude 
company, worn too thin fer any other use, it may make its exit 
in lighting a tobacco pipe. I believe the fellow who lost my let- 
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ter knew very well how ready I should be to supply it with an- 
other.” 


In the very next page, the business of a country life returns in 
all its horrors, and is instantly turned into a mirth-moving jest: 


“[ am extremely glad Lady Oxford has found so much benefit 
by the Bath waters; we talked of going to Bath, but my papa is so 
well that it is laid aside. I am very giad my papa has recovered 
his health, or rather his spirits, for that was all he wanted; but I | 
should have been better pleased if he had gone to Bath first, to 
have attributed his cure to that circumstance. One common ob- 
jection to the country is, one sees no faces but those of one’s own ~ 
family; but my papa thinks he has found a remedy for that, by 
teaching me to draw; but then he husbands these faces in so cruel 
a manner, that he brings me sometimes a nose, sometimes an eye 
at a time; but on the King’s birth-day, as it was a festival, he 
brought me out a whole face with its mouth wide open. If I could 
draw well enough, I would send Miss W. her own musty face. I 
am sorry Le Brun has not seen it, that he might have put it in 
his book of drawings among the faces that express the several 
passions; but he has none that express mustiness.” 


The last conceit is pursued with great humour at the nineteenth 
page: 

“ | should be much obliged to your Grace if you would do me 
the honour to send me some decent limb of your drawing. If you 
design to make any proficiency in that art, | would advise you not 
to draw old men’s heads. It was the rueful countenance of So- 
crates or Seneca that first put me out of conceit with it; had my 
papa given me the blooming faces of Adonis and Narcissus, I 
might have been a more apt scholar; and when | told him I found 
those great beards difficult to draw, he gave me St. John’s head in 
a charger; so to avoid the speculation of dismal faces, which by 
my art I dismalized ten times more than they were before, I threw 
away my pencil. [f | drew a group of little figures, I made their 
countenances so sad, and their limbs so distorted, that from a set 
of laughing Cupids, they. looked like the tormented infants in 
Herod’s cruelty, and smiling Venus like Rach! weeping for her 
ehildren. Though my happy genius cuieiiy led me to the draw- 
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ing tragic-comic countenances, for I drew down the eyes till they 
looked as if they were weeping, and turned up the ends of the 
mouth, which gave an amiable simper to the lower part of the 
face; with some vanity I say it, nobody drew a compound passion 
such as grief and joy, and pain and pleasure, better than myself: 
like my famed predecessor, Apelles, I have drawn as well with a 
happy stroke of my pencil as it has fallen out of my hand, as ever 
I did with pains and study. I have heard of some who have been 
famous landscape painters; others who have been famous battle 
painters; but I take myself to have been the best hospital painter; 
for I never drew a figure that was not lame or blind, and they 
had all something of the horrible in their countenances; and by 
the arching of their eye-brows, and the opening their mouths, they 
looked so frightened, you would have thought they had seen their 
own faces in the glass.” 


Thus when only fourteen years old she could talk of Venus 
and Cupid; and at eighteen we find her thus laughing at the loves 
and graces of mature age: 


“Lord Winchelsea has ceased his douceurs to Miss Palmer, 
which [ was sorry for; I always think a languishing swain of forty 
next to a credulous virgin of thirty years old) the most diverting 
sight in the world; Solomon said well when he said there was a 
time for all things; there is a time to sigh, and a time to smile, 
but a sigh in an old man is a groan, and the smile of an old maid 
isagrin. There is a time to flatter, and a time to believe it; but 
there is a time when flattery is fulsome, and belief ridiculous; 
there is a time to ogle, and a time to look through spectacles, but 
to do both together is squinting through a glass; a moving, not a 
melting sight.” 


From Bath, from London, and from Canterbury, a vast number 
of entertaining observations and lively anecdotes are despatched 
by the fair writer to her various correspondents: but the inno- 
cence of a young and curious mind is occasionally betrayed into 
a slight and unconscious violation of decorum. The Duchess of 
Portland, who was either much more frequently addressed by 
her, or was much more careful of her letters than any other per- 
gen, appears indeed to have been the object of her sincere attach- 
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ment. Illiberal minds, apt to regard persons in a higher sphere 
of life, as “ pigeons to be plucked,” are proportionally ready to 
suspect the meanness of flattery and circumvention in all who 
communicate with their superiors in rank; but it is only justice 
to Miss Robinson to state that her letters to the Duchess do not 
contain a single expression of esteem or affection which might 
not have been naturally expected from equal friends; and thougli 
the phrases of formal respect are, after the fashion of those days, 
sometimes more numerous than they would be at present, at 
others the young lady’s letters are almost deficient in these 
points, and, when admitted, such ceremonials are now and then 
made still more solemn for the purpose of heightening the hu- 
mour. She often adopts, without acknowledging, the language 
of Shakspeare, and often reminds us of the style of Beatrice. 

To return to the volumes themselves. The next extract is 
from a letter to her sister: 


*I-dined yesterday at Mr. C——’s. It was a family party, 
and it was very entertaining to see how they contradicted each 
other in every word and action, so that not even the wing of a 
few! could be cut off nemine contradicente. If one thought he 
could perform well, the other imagined he could teach better; 
aud contests were ready to arise about the precedency of the 
liver and gizzard. B complained of the vapours, and wished 
to be in the country to cure his cough, which the old man observ- 
ed came upon him by keeping late hours. The young one in re- 
turn scoffed at the laborious sons of day-light. This reminded me 
of the reading of my youth, when the butterfly in the fable despi- 
sing the caterpillar, the worm tells him that all his gzudy colours 
are the produce of the dirt he scorns. B seems to hate mo- 
ney, as a young prince hates the prime minister, because it is his 
father’s favourite. I have often wondered why nature made a 
drone, but I suppose it is in the common course of things, the son 


of an alderman bee, whose providence has precluded his son’s in- 
dustry.” 








In 1741, Miss Robinson, then twenty years of age, was separa- 
ted from her family in order to avoid the small-pox. The scene 


of her seclusion is admirably described in several epistles, half 
merry and half mournful: 
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“ I live here very easy, and have as much time to myself as I 
please; and I have got books, and all the necessaries and comiorts, 
though not the pomps and pleasures of life. The family are civil 
and sensible people. As for the master of the house, he is indeed 
to a tittle Spenser’s meagre personage called Care. his chief ac- 
complishment, as to behaviour, is silence. 1 never see him but at 
dinner and supper, and then he eats his pudding and holds his 
tongue. I believe his learning amounts to knowing that four 
pennies make a groat, and the sooner the groat becomes sixpence, 
he thinks, the better. To give your Grace a notion ef my way 
of life, I must inform you of the sort of persons who compose the 
drama, and their rank of life. They are above farmers conside- 
rably, have been possessed in the family, for aught I know, since 
the Conqueror, of about four hundred pounds a year; they have a 
good old house neatly furnished; but there is nothing of modern 
structure to be seen in it. I am now sitting in an old crimson 
velvet elbow chair, I should imagine to be elder brother to that 
which is shown in Westminster abbey, as Edward the Confes- 
sor’s. There are long tables in the room that have more feet than 
the caterpillar you immured at Bullstrode. Why so many legs 
are needful to stand still, I cannot imagine, when I can fidget 
upon two. My toilette, I fancy, was worked by one of Queen 
Maud’s maids of honour. There is a goodly chest of drawers in 
the figure of a cathedral, and a looking-glass which Rosamond or 
Jane Shore may have dressed their heads in.””— 

“ To follow the order of Providence in my story, I will begin 
with the mother of the family, a venerable matron of grave de- 
portment, who was well educated, and moves in the form of an- 
tique ceremonies, but is really a sensible woman: the daughters 
are very good house-wives, and I like some other qualities in 
them, which I understand better than their economy. I only 
wish they could sleep in their beds in the morning, and wake in 
a chair in the evening: the youngest is very conversable, and the 
eldest, for mature deliberation, I really believe incomparable; but 
as | rather want conversation than advice, she is not so agree- 
able tc me as her sister; but considering how well the youngest 
and I love talking, itis very happy the other does not, or we 
might want an audience which she gives us at any time.” 
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In another letter, discoursing on the merits of Atticus, whose 
life she has just studied in Plutarch, she proceeds: 


« Perhaps I am partial to all those characters who have amused 
me in my time of distress. I cannot extract the least grain of 
entertainment out of the good family I am with; my best friends 
among the living are a colony of rooks who have settled them- 
selves in a grove by my window. They wake me early in the 
morning, for which I am obliged to them for some hours of read- 
ing, and some moments of reflection, of which they are the sub- 
ject! I have not yet discovered the form of their government, 
but I imagine it is democratical. ‘There seems an equality of 
power and property, and a wonderful agreement of opinion; i am 
apt to fancy they are wise for the same reason I have thought 
some men and some books so, because they are solemn, and be- 
cause I do not understand them. If I continue here long I shall 
grow a good naturalist. I have applied myself to nursing chick- 
ens, and have been forming the manners of a young calf, but I 
find it a very dull scholar.”— 

“ There are some squires here who would make admirable Po- 
lyphemus’s; one of them drank tea here yesterday, and compli- 
mented me with all the force of rural gallantry; but for some fault 
in the flattery or the flatterer, I liked neither him nor myself any 
better for all the fine things he said. After he was gone, I did 
but relieve my spleen with some laughter on the subject, when I 
was told by the matron of the family he would be a good match 
for a woman with twenty thousand pounds. And indeed, could 
one lend out one’s liking upon land security, I think one might 
very well settle it upon him; till that can be done I think him 
much the more comical subject for being rich. To laugh at a poor 
man is barbarous. He is a great friend to the family I am with, 
and I fear will come often; and in spite of his respectable manors, 
and fee-simple, and ancient mansion, both great and good, I shall 
not be able to’ give a serious attention *o his discourse. I wish 
you could see my habitation; a right reverend and venerable one 
it is; the staircase that leads to my chamber is hung with the fu- 
neral escutcheons of my grandfathers, grandmothers, aunts, and 
uncles, that I seem to be entering the burying vault of the fami- 
ly, to sleep with my fathers. It is a comfort, no doubt, to think 
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one’s ancestors have had Christian burial, but of what use are 
these tawdry escutcheons?”— 


« I want just such a companion as you would be, and how hap- 
py would your kind compliance with that wish make me, if the 
good old folks here could accommodate you; but they are so fear- 
ful of strangers, | know it impossible to persuade them to it. They 
are not very fine people; they have a small estate, and help it out 
with a little farming; are very busy and careful, and the old man’s 
cautiousness has dwindled into penuriousness, so that he eats in 
fear of waste and riot, sleeps with the dread of thieves, denies 
himself every thing, for fear of wanting any thing. Riches give 
him no plenty, increase no joy, prosperity no ease; he has the 
curse of covetousness to want the property of his neighbours, 
while he dares not touch his own; the barpy Avarice drives him 
from his own meat; the sum of his wisdom and his gains will be, 
by living poor to die rich. ‘To want what one has not is a neces- 
sity must be submitted to, but to want what one has, is strange 
policy. I would fain write the history of a miser upon his monu- 
ment, as, Here lies one, who lived unloved, died unlamented, de- 
nied plenty to himself, assistance to his friends, and relief to the 
poor; starved his family, oppressed his neighbours, plagued him- 
self to gain what he could not enjoy; at last Death, more merciful 
to him than he to himself, released him from care, and his family 
from want; and here he lies with the muckworm he imitated, and 
the dirt he loved, in fear of a resurrection, lest his heirs should 
have spent the money he left behind, having laid up no treasure 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal.”"— 

“ The woes of my friend l’Avare divert me prodigiously. The 
other day, meeting him in a grove, for want of something better 
to say, I took notice we were under the shade of fine trees; he 
said, yes, indeed they were brave timber, and would sell well. I 
said they would afford a comfortable habjtation to a colony of 
rooks. To which, in the same vein, he answered, he loved the 
creatures well enough, but that they would eat the corn. I then 
proposed a smaller sort of guests, and said I liked a concert of 
little birds better: he was of opinion they would be hard put to it 
to get a living these hard winters. In short, I found he would 
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not give a piece of cabbage-leaf for the support of a caterpillar. 
I verily believe he would annihilate half God’s works to have his 
granary the fuller. What a disposition of mind is this! more apt 
to receive pain than pleasure from every thing that is good and 
valuable; if in their own possession it is another cause of anxiety, 
if in another’s, of envy. The glorious sun gives him no pleasure, 
because, while it ripens ten acres of corn for him, it does as much 
for twenty acres of his neighbours.” 


If these pictures be rather overcharged, they are admirably 
drawn, and powerfuliy coloured, and they make us regret that the 
author of them never exerted her dramatic talents in their proper 
place. The present publication.is sufficient to place its author 
in the very first rank of English letter-writers, and nearly on a 
level with her namesake, Lgdy Mary Wortley Montagu, whom 
she excels in sprightliness fancy, though she indisputably falls 
short of some of her other qualities. 








Art. XXII1.—Keniiworth; by the author of Waverly. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Carey and Son. Philadelphia, 1821. Two editions. 


A.tHouca the Monastery and the Abbot, were inferior to the 
other productions from the pen of this richly-gifted writer, yet 
they did not materially impair his reputation. The confidence of 
those who were bound in the witchery of his spells continued 
with little abatement. While every one admitted, that the two no- 
vels, which we have just named, were the inspiration of Homer, it 
was confessed that they had been written when Homer slumbered. 

It has been contended that the writings of this author have a 
tendency to disturb the land-marks of history. Admitting this 
to be true, we are rather of opinion that historical novels produce 
a different effect. Many are induced to compare the devices of 
imagination with the narrative of the historian, and without 
such a stimulus they might never be induced to consult the 
chroniclers of the age, but would dose away their existence in 
sympathising over the sorrows of the Adelaides and Cynthelias 
of the Minerva press. 

This, however, is not a valid objection against the author of these 
matchless compositions. Selecting some important event, in order 
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to give substance to the creations of his genius, he has engrafted 
upon it a series of interesting fictions. On the loom of history, 
he has contrived to weave a tissue of romance, in which he mis- 
represents nothing that is important; and all his lights and shades 
are precisely such as they would be portrayed in the customs and 
manners of the age. It is in this harmonious alliance between 
fancy and fact that we may discover one of the causes of that 
brilliant reputation which awaits the name of this anonymous 
magician, 

In the commencement of his career he confined himself to the 
legends of Scotish story; but in Ivanhoe and Kenilworth he has 
manifested a hearty good will towards the velvet meadows of 
bonny old England and her royal oaks. He has a kindred feel- 
ing with those who revelled, in olden time, on Christmas cheer 
and quaffed October ale. He handi@s the quarterstaff and the 
bow with the familiarity of one who practised in those feats 
from infancy. He presents to our eyes the moated castle, the 
lofty turrets, and the storied tapestry of English chivalry, until 
we feel ourselves cotemporary with his heroes. Kenilworth is a 
stage on which we behold the majesty of Elizabeth, the restless 
ambition of Leicester, and the gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh in 
living action. There is nothing in thought, or word, or action, 
which is not in keeping with those times; the whole exhibiting an 
exquisite combination of the carvings of cunning imagery* with 
the acquisitions of careful research and profound reflection. In 
the last novel the most interesting hues in the character of the 
unfertunate queen of Scots were shadowed forth with a friendly 
pencil; and that of the English Elizabeth is portrayed in the pre- - 
sent work. With talents of the highest order, Elizabeth was a 
slave to the most inglorious passions. It was under their influ- 
ence, that Mary was deprived of existence, and the annals of En- 
gland were stained with a deed not less atrocious than the murder 
of the duke d’Engheim. 

Kenilworth, though scarcely equal to the best productions of 
the same magical pen, contains much of its characteristic excel- 
lences. We perused it with breathless interest. The author ex- 


* Fairy Queen. 
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ercises a complete dominion over his characters; he has given us 
an interesting story, a variety of personages and an animated dia- 
logue. The story is brief, and occupies, comparatively, a small 
part of the volumes; the dialogues are very numerous and some- 
times rather tedious, because they are carried on, for the most 
part, by persons who are vile and vulgar to a disgusting degree. 
We have much of the author’s wonted eloquence, and the style 
is generally in that free, bold and striking manner, which has cap- 
tivated all classes of readers; the old and the young; the gloomy, 
the grave and the gay. | 

The fable may be comprised in a few words: Leicester, the fa- 
vourite of Elizabeth, and regarded by the people as her intended 
husband, had thrown an impediment in his march to the crown, by 
a private marriage with an obscure, but uncommonly lovely young 
lady. His great importance at court, and the splendid schemes 
of ambition in which he was involved, rendered this a dangerous 
secret, which he could not divulge to his high-spirited queen. ‘The 
lady is therefore concealed ina remote mansion, under the charge 
of Varney—an unprincipled dependant on the earl, who reposed, 
however, the greatest confidence in his honour and fidelity. Sel- 
dom visited by her husband, the secluded bride becomes impa- 
tient of his absence and anxious to be publicly acknowledged, in 
order to remove the reproach which is connected with her name 
in consequence of her flight from her father’s house. Notwith- 
standing the fervent affection which Leicester feels for his beau- 
tiful countess, the rapid advances which he is daily making in the 
queen’s favour, prevents him from sharing with her the splendour 
of his exalted state. The throne itself seems to be within his 
reach, and he more than half regrets his hasty union with the still 
beloved recluse. While his heart is thus torn by conflicts be- 
tween love and ambition, he receives an intimation from the queen 
of her intention to visit him at Kenilworth, and great prepara- 
tions are made at this princely seat for her reception. The resi- 
dence of the countess is discovered by Tresilian, a rejected lover 
and devoted friend to her father, who is still ignorant of her mar- 
riage. Supposing that she is living in infamy with Varney, he 
entreats her to return to her father, whose heart is nearly broken 
by her elopement. This she promises to do as soon as she can 
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obtain the proper permission, but she dares not disclose her situ- 
ation. ‘Tresilian uses harsh language in reference to Varney, 
which she applies to her lord, and he is indignantly dismissed by 
the lady. Soon after this she is so much alarmed by the conduct 
of Varney, and an attempt which had been made to poison her, 
that she escapes from her confinement and flies to Kenilworth to 
claim the protection of her husband. ‘The queen arrives at the 
same place, and after several embarrassing and highly interest- 
ing scenes, the earl is compelled to dare the wrath of his sover- 
eign, by acknowledging his marriage. This, however, does not 
occur until his unhappy lady had been seen by the queen, who, 
under the belief that she is insane, had ordered her to be deliver- 
ed to Varney, by whom she was claimed as his wife. The wretch- 
ed peer, distracted between his ambition, and the vile slanders 
of Varney against the character of his wife, to whom he is still 
fondly devoted, had assented to the proposal of this unprincipled 
minion to put her to death. ‘The sentence, indeed, is recalled, 
when he is undeceived by Tresilian; but itis too late. ‘The beau- 
tiful Amy is already murdered! Murdered in a manner so shock- 
ing as to leave the most painful feelings upon the mind of the 
reader! 

It is bold to talk of defects in estimating the merits of this wri- 
ter; but we must complain that we are left in ignorance of every 
circumstance respecting the courtship of Leicester, excepting that 
Varney was the agent. Curiosity cannot but, inquire how Amy 


- Robsart, living in a remote county, was discovered by the most 


powerful nobleman of the realm; a man who was absorbed in the 
golden dreams of ambition and pressing himself forward with 


equal and anxious solicitude at the court, the cabinet and the 


camp. He was not admitted as a visiter at her father’s house, 
nor was he ever seen by one of her family. No place is mention- 
ed at which he might have been seen, nor is a suspicion created 
of any other suitor than the confident of her real lover. We 
are at a loss to account for this oversight in one who understands 
so well the art of affecting the heart and delighting the imagina- 
tion. Surely the high-souled and affectionate Amy Robsart was 
not persuaded by ordinary means, to leave a fond and declining 
parent in ignorance of her destiny, to break her plighted faith 
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with the amiable Tresilian, whose high honour and unalterable 
tffection are alike conspicuous; and above all, to incur the scandal 
which must be the inevitable consequence of her suspicious flight. 
How must her gentle bosom have been agitated between the con- 
flicting claims of love and duty;—the principles of honour and 
the dread of infamy! The neglect of all this is the more unac- 
countable, because this writer is never more fascinating than in 
his delineations of the female character. ‘The heroic wife of Rob 
Roy, the excellent Jeanie Deans and, above all, the sublime Re- 
becca,—had he failed in every other portrait, would have ranked 
him among the first of painters. 

The stately maiden queen is drawn in faithful keeping with 
historical record,—as kind and affable to her subjects, yet never 
furgetting for a moment her descent from Henry. Perhaps the 
license of the poet has ascribed to her rather a superabundance 
of,—what we bachelor-critics would call,—female weakness. 
Such strains of fulsome adulation are poured in her ear, as would 
have disgusted an understanding much below that of Elizabeth. 
Her reign, indeed, was the age ef extravagance, and to our repub- 
lican apprehensions, the gallantry of her court is more like tinsel 
and rhodomontade than reality. Witness the following passage, 
in which Varney artfully withdraws the queen’s attention from a 
subject on which he is not very desirous to be examined, by tell- 
ing her of Leicester’s love for her. 


« Ah! madam, since he received that fatal packet!” 

“ What packet, and from whence?”’ said the queen eagerly. 

“From whence, madam, I cannot guess; but I am so near to 
his person, that I know he has ever since worn, suspended around 
his neck, and next to his heart, that lock of hair which sustains a 
small golden jewel, shaped like a heart—he speaks to it when 
alone—he parts not from it when he sleeps—no heathen ever 
worshipped an idol with such devotion.” 

“ Thou art a prying knave, to watch thy master so closely,’ 
said Elizabeth, blushing, but not with anger; “ and a tattling knave 
to tell over again his fooleries—What colour might the braid of 
hair be, that thou pratest of?” 

Varney replied, “ A poet, madam, might call it a thread from 
the golden web wrought by Minerva; but, to my thinking, it was 
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paler than even the purest gold—more like the last parting sun- 
beam of the softest day of spring.” 

“ Why, you are a poet yourself, master Varney,” said the 
queen; smiling; “but [ have not genius quick enough to follow 
your rare metaphors—Look round these ladies—is there—(she 
hesitated, and endeavoured to assume an air of great indifference) 
—Is there here, in this presence, any lady, the colour of whose 
hair reminds thee of that braid? Methinks, without prying into 
my lord of Leicester’s amurous secrets, I would fain know what 
kind of locks are like the thread of Minerva’s web, or the—what 
was it?—the last rays of the May-day sun.” 

Varney looked round the presence-chamber, his eye travelling 
from one lady to another, until at length it rested upon the queen 
herself, but with an aspect of the deepest veneration. “I see no 
tresses,” he said, “in this presence worthy of such similies, un- 
less where I dare not look on them.” 

“ How, sir knave,” said the queen, “ dare you intimate” 

“ Nay, madam,” replied Varney, shading his eyes with his hand, 
“it was the beams of the May-day sun that dazzled my weak 
eyes.” 

* Go to—go to,” said the queen; “ thou art a foolish fellow”— 
and turning quickly from him she walked up to Leicester. 





Perhaps not one of these novels can boast of so few scenes that 
are surpassingly fine-—We have nothing so deeply pathetic as 
the death of Steenie Mucklebackit in the fisherman’s cottage: no- 
thing so terrific as the escape of Sir Arthur Wardour and his 
daughter on the beach: nothing so appalling as the gentle Rebec- 
ca, wound up to a pitch of phrenzied terror by Bois Guilbert and 
ready to precipitate herself from the lofty battlements. There 
are, in short no powerful exhibitions of passion, if we except that 
in which is described the indignation of Amy, at the proposition 
of her husband that she should appear as Varney’s wife, and one 
or two others. 


‘The countess Amy, with her hair and her garments dishevel- 
led, was seated upon a sort of couch, in an attitude of the deepest 
affliction, out of which she was startled by the opening of the door. 
She turned hastily round, and fixing her eye on Varney, exclaim- 
ed, “ Wretch! art thou come to frame some new plan of villainy?’ 
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‘ Leicester cut short her reproaches by stepping forward, and 
dropping his cloak, while he said in a voice rather of authority 
than of affection, “ It is with me madam, you have to commune, 
not with Sir Richard Varney.” 

‘The change effected on the countess’s look and manner was 
like magic. ‘“ Dudley!” she exclaimed, “ Dudley! and art thou 
come at last?”? And with the speed of lightning she flew to her 
husband, clung around his neck, and unheeding the presence of 
Varney, overwhelmed him with caresses, while she bathed his 
face in a flood of tears; muttering at the same time, but in broken 
and disjointed monosyllables, the fondest expressions which love 
teaches his votaries. 

‘ Leicester, as it seemed to him, had reason to be angry with his 
lady for transgressing his commands, and thus placing him in the 
perilous situation in which he had that morning stood. But what 
displeasure could keep its ground before these testimonies of af- 
fection from a being so lovely, that even the negligence of ‘dress, 
and the withering effects of fear and grief, which would have im- 
paired the beauty of others, rendered her’s but the more inter- 
esting. He received and repaid her caresses with fondness, min- 
gled with melancholy, the last of which she seemed scarcely to 
observe, until the first transport of her own joy was over; when, 
looking anxiously in his face, she asked if he was ill. 

“ Not in my body, Amy,” was his answer. 

“Then I will be well too-—O Dudley! I have been ill!—very 
ill, since we last met!—for I call not this morning’s horrible vision 
a meeting. I have been in sickness, in grief, and in danger— 
But thou art come, and all is joy, and health, and safety.” 

* Alas! Amy,” said Leicester, “ thou hast undone me!”’ 

“TI, my lord,” said Amy, her cheek at once losing its transient 
flush of joy—‘ how could I injure that which I love better than 
myself.” 

“TI would not upbraid you, Amy,” replied the earl; “but are 
you not here contrary to my express commands—and does not 
your presence here endanger both yourself and me?” 

“ Does it, does it indeed!” she exclaimed eagerly; “then why 
am I here a moment longer? O if you knew by what fears I was 
urged to quit Cumnor Place!—but I will say nothing of myself— 
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only that if it might be otherwise, I would not willingly return 
thither;—yet if it concern your safety’? —— 

“ We will think, Amy, of some other retreat,” said Leicester; 
“and you shall go to one of my northern castles, under the per- 
sonage—it will but be needful, I trust, fora very few days—of 
Varney’s wife.” 

“ How, my lord of Leicester!” said the lady, disengaging her- 
self from his embraces; “is it to your wife you give the disho- 
nourable counsel to acknowledge herself the bride of another— 
and of all men, the bride of that Varney?” 

“ Madam, I speak it in earnest—Varney is my true and faith- 
ful servant, trusted in my deepest secrets. I had better lose my 
right hand than his service at this moment. You have no cause 
to scorn him as you do.” 

“JT could assign one, my lord,” replied the countess: “and I 
see he shakes even under that assured look of his. But he that 
is necessary as your right hand to your safety, is free from any 
accusation of mine. May he be true to you; and that he may be 
true, trust him not too much or too far. But it is enough to say, 
that [ will not go with him unless by violence, nor would I ac- 
knowledge him as my husband, were all” 

“It is a temporary deception, madam,” said Leicester, irrita- 
ted by her opposition, “ necessary for both our safeties, endan- 
gered by you through female caprice, or the premature desire to 
seize on a rank to which I gave you title, only under condition 
that our marriage, for a time, should continue secret. If my pro- 
posal disgust you, it is yourself has brought it on both of us. 
There is no other remedy—you must do what your own impatient 
1olly hath rendered necessary—I command you.” 

“IT cannot put your commands, my lord,” said Amy, “in ba- 
lance with those of honour and conscience. I will not, in this 
instance, obey you. You may achieve your own dishonour, to 
which these crooked policies naturally tend, but I will do nought 
that can blemish mine. How could you again, my lord, acknow- 
ledge me as a pure and chaste matron, worthy to share your for- 
tunes, when, holding that high character, I had strolled the coun- 
try the acknowledged wife of such a profligate fellow as your ser 
vant Varney!” 
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“My lord,” said Varney interposing, “my lady is too much 
prejudiced against me, unhappily, to listen to what I can offer; 
yet it may please her better than what she proposes. She has 
good interest with Master*Edmund Tresilian, and could doubt- 
less prevail on him to consent to be her companion to Lidcote~ 
hall, and there she might remain in safety until time permitted 
the development of this mystery.” 

Leicester was silent, but stood looking eagerly on Amy, with 
eyes which seemed suddenly to glow as much with suspicion as 
displeasure. 

The countess only said, “ Would to God I were in my father’s 
house!— When I left it, I little thought I was leaving peace of 
mind and honour behind me.” 

Varney proceeded with a tone of deliberation. “ Doubtless this 
will make it necessary to take strangers into my lord’s counsels; 
but surely the countess will be warrant fur the honour of Master 
Tresilian, and such of her father’s family”—— 

“ Peace, Varney,” said Leicester; “ by Heaven I will strike my 
dagger into thee, if again thou namest Tresilian as a partner of 
my counsels!” 

“ And wherefore not?” said the countess; “ unless they be coun- 
sels fitter for such as Varney, than for a man of stainless honour 
and integrity. My lord, my lord, bend no angry brows on me— 
itis the truth, and it is I who speak it. I once did Tresilian 
wrong for your sake—I will not do him the further injustice of 
being silent when his honour is brought in question. I can for- 
bear,” she said looking at Varney, “to pull the mask off hypo- 
crisy, but I will not permit virtue to be slandered in my hear- 
ing.” 

There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, yet un- 
determined, and too conscious of the weakness of his cause; while 
Varney, with a deep and hypocritical affectation of sorrow, min- 
gled with humility, bent his eyes on the ground. 

It was then tnat the countess Amy displayed, in thé midst of 
distress and difficulty, the natural energy of character, which 
would have rendered her, had fate allowed, a distinguished or- 
nament of the rank which she held. She walked up to Leicester 
with a composed step, a dignified air, and looks in which strong 
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affection assayed in vain to shake the firmness of conscious truth 
and rectitude of principle. “You have spoke your mind, my 
lord,” she said, “in these difficulties with which, unhappily, I 
found myself unable to comply. This gentleman—this person I 
would say—has hinted at another scheme, to which [ object not 
but as it displeases you. Will your lordship be pleased to hear 
what a young and timid woman, but your most affectionate wife, 
can suggest in the present extremity?” 

Leicester was silent, but bent his head towards the countess, as 
an intimation that she was at liberty to proceed. 

“ There hath been but one cause for all these evils, my lord,” 
she proceeded, “ and it resolves itself into the mysterious dupli- 
city with which you have been induced to surround yourself. Ex- 
tricate yourself at once, my lord, from the tyranny of these dis- 
graceful trammels. Be like a true English gentleman, knight and 
earl, who holds that truth is the foundation of honour, and that 
honour is dear to him as the breath of his nostrils. Take your 
ill-fated wife by the hand, lead her to the footstool of Elizabeth’s 
throne—Say, that in a moment of infatuation, moved by suppos- 
ed beauty, of which none perhaps can now trace even the remains, 
I gave my hand to this Amy Robsart.—You will then have done 
justice to me, my lord, and to your own honour; and should law 
or power require you to part from me, I will oppose no objection 
—since I may then with honour hide a grieved and broken heart 
in those shades from which your Jove withdrew me.” 

There was so much of dignity, so much of tenderness in the 
countess’s remonstrance, that it moved all that was noble and 
generous in the soul of her husband. ‘The scales seemed to fall 
from his eyes, and the duplicity and tergiversation of which he 
had been guilty, stung him at once with remorse and shame. 

“Tam not worthy of you Amy,” he said, “ that could weigh 
aught which ambition has to give against such a heart as thine. I 
have a bitter penance to perform, in disentangling, before sneer- 
ing foes and astounded friends, all the meshes of my own deceit- 
ful policy——And the queen—but let her take my head, as she 
has threatened.” 

“ Your head, my lord!” said the countess; “because you used 
the freedom and liberty of an English subject in choosing a wife? 
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For shame; it is this distrust of the queen’s justice, this apprehen- 
sion of danger, which cannot but be imaginary, that, like scare- 
crows, have induced you to forsake the straight-forward path, 
which, as it is the best, is also the safest.”’ 

“ Ah, Amy, thou little knowest!” said Dudley; but instantly 
checking himself, he added, “ Yet she shall not find in me a safe 
or easy victim of arbitrary vengeance.—I have friends—I have 
allies—I will not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the block, as a 
victim to sacrifice. Fear not, Amy; thou shalt see Dudley bear 
himself worthy of his name. I must instantly communicate with 
some of those friends on whom I can best rely; for, as things stand, 
I may be made prisoner in my own castle.” 

«0, my good lord,” said Amy, “ make no faction in a peaceful 
state! -There is no friend can help us so well as our own candid 
truth and honour. Bring but these to our assistance, and you 
are safe amidst a whole army of the envious and malignant. 
Leave these behind you, and all other defence will be fruitless— 
Truth, my noble lord, is well painted unarmed.” 

“ But wisdom, Amy,” answered Leicester, “is arrayed in pa- 
noply of proof. Argue not with me on the means I shall use to 
render my confession—since it must be called so—as safe as may 
be; it will be fraught with enough of danger, do what we will.— 
Varney, we must hence.—Farewell, Amy, whom I am to vindi- 
cate as mine own, at an expense and risk of which thou alone 
could’st be worthy. You shall soon hear farther from me.” 

He embraced her fervently, muffled himself as before, and ac- 
eompanied Varney from the apartment. The latter, as he left 
the room, bowed low, and, as he raised his body, regarded Amy 
with a peculiar expression, as if he desired to know how far his 
own pardon was included in the reconcilation which had taken 
place betwixt her and her lord. The countess looked upon him 
with a fixed eye, but seemed no more conscious of his presence, 
than if there had been nothing but vacant air on the spot where 
he stuod. 

«‘ She has brought me to the crisis,”? he muttered—*“ She or-I 
are lost. There was something—l wot not if it was fear or pity, 
that prompted me to avoid this fatal crisis. It is now decided— 
She or I must perish.” 
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This proposition had been made to her previously by Varney, 
and the manner in which it was then received, may be quoted here 
as a proper companion-piece to the fine picture which we have just 
presented to the contemplation of our readers. We do not know 
of any passage where the energy and indignation of a virtuous 
and high-spirited woman is depicted in a more powerful strain. 


“ Presently after the voice of the countess was heard 
exclaiming, at the highest pitch to which indignation could raise it, 
‘Undo the door, sir, I command you!—Undo the door!—I will 
have no other reply!” she continued, drowning with her vehement 
accents the low and muttered sounds which Varney was heard to 
utter betwixt whiles. ‘ What ho! without there!’ she persisted, 
accompanying her words with shrieks, ‘ Janet, alarm the house!— 
Foster, break open the door—I am detained here by a traitor! — 
Use axe and lever, master Foster—lI will be your warrant!’ 

“It shall not need, madam,” Varney was at length distinctly 
heard to say. “ If you please to expose my lord’s important con- 
cerns and your own to the general ear, I will not be your hind- 
rance.” 

‘ The door was unlocked and thrown upon, and Janet and her 
father rushed in, anxious to learn the cause of these reiterated 
exclamations. 

* When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the door 
grinding his teeth, with an expression in which rage, and shame, 
and fear, had each their share. The countess stood in the midst 
of her apartment like a juvenile Pythoness, under the influence of 
the prophetic fury. The veins in her beautiful forehead started into 
swoln blue lines through the hurried impulse of her articulation 
her cheek and neck glowed like scarlet—her eyes were like those 
of an imprisoned eagle, flashing red lighting on the foes whom it 
cannot reach with its talons. Were it possible for one of the 
graces to have been animated by a fury, the countenance could 
not have united such beauty with so much hatred, scorn, defiance, 
and resentment. The gesture and attitude corresponded with 





_ the voice and looks, and altogether presented a spectacle which 


was at once beautiful and fearful; so much of the sublime had the 
energy of passion united with the countess Amy’s natural loveli- 
ness. Janet, as soon as the door was open, ran to her mistress; 
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and more slowly, yet with more haste than he was wont, Anthony 
Foster went to Richard Varney. 

“In the truth’s name, what ails your ladyship?’’ said the for- 
mer. 


“What in the name of Satan, have ye done to her?” said Fos- 
ter to his friend. 

“ Who, [?—nothing,” answered Varney, but with sunken head 
and sullen voice; “ nothing but communicated to her her lord’s 
commands, which, if the lady list not to obey, she knows better 
how to answer it than I may pretend to do.” 

“ Now, by heaven, Janet!” said the countess, “ the false traitor 
lies in his throat! He must needs lie, for he speaks to the disho- 
nour of my noble lord—he must needs lie doubly, for he speaks 
to gain ends of his own, equally execrable and unattainable.” 

“ You have misapprehended me, lady,” said Varney, with a 
sulky species of submission and apology; “let this matter rest 
till your passion be abated, and I will explain all.” 

“Thou shalt never have an opportunity to do so,” said the 
countess.—* Look at him Janet. He is fairly dressed, hath the 
outside of a gentleman, and hither he came to persuade me it was 
my lord’s pleasure—nay, more, my wedded lord’s commands, that 
I should go with him to Kenilworth, and before the queen and 
nobles, and in presence of my own wedded lord, that I should 
acknowledge him—him there—that very cloak-brushing, shoe- 
cleaning fellow—him there, my lord’s lacquey, for my liege lord 
and husband; furnishing against myself, great God! whenever I 
was to claim my right and my rank, such weapons as would hew 
my just claim from the root, and destroy my character to be re- 
garded as an honourable matron of the English nobility!” 

“ You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, hear this lady,” 
answered Varney, taking advantage of the pause which the coun- 
tess had made in her charge, more for lack of breath than for lack 
of matter—* You hear that her heart only objects to me the course 
which our good lord, for the purpose to keep certain matters se- 
cret, suggests in the very letter which she holds in her hands.” 

Foster hereattempted to interfere with a face of authority, which 
he thought became the charge entrusted to him, “ Nay, lady, I 
must needs say you are hasty in this—Such deceit is not utterly 
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to be condemned when practised for a righteous end; and thus 
even the patriarch Abraham feigned Sarah to be his sister when 
they went down to Egypt.” 

“ Ay, sir,” answered the countess; “but God rebuked that de- 
ceit even in the father of his chosen people, by the mouth of the 
heathen Pharaoh. Out upon you, that will read scripture only to 
copy those things, which are held out to us as warnings, not as 
examples!” 

“ But Sarah disputed not the will of her husband, an it be your 
pleasure,” said Foster, in reply; “but did as Abraham command- 
ed, calling herself his sister, that it might be well with her hus- 
band for her sake, and that his soul might live because of her 
beauty.” 

“ Now, so heaven pardon me my useless anger,” answered the 
countess, “thou art as daring a hypocrite as yonder fellow is an 
impudent deceiver. Never will I believe that the noble Dudley 
gave countenance to so dastardly, so dishonourable a plan. Thus 
I tread on his infamy, if his indeed it be, and thus destroy its re- 
membrance for ever!” 

So saying, she tore in pieces Leicester’s letter, and stamped, 
in the extremity of impatience, as if she would have annihiiated 
the minute fragments into which she had rent it. 

“ Bear witness,” said Varney, collecting himself, “ she has torn 
my lord’s letter, in order to burthen me with the scheme of his 
devising; and although it promises nought but danger and trouble 
to me, she would lay it to my charge, as if I had any purpose of 
mine own in it.” : 

« Thou liest, thou treacherous slave!” said countess Amy, in spite 
of Janet’s attempts to keep her silent, in the sad foresight that her 
vehemence might only furnish arms against herself. “ Thou liest,” 
she continued—* Let me go, Janet-——-Were it the last word I have 
to speak, he lies—he had his own foul ends to seek, and broader 
he would have displayed them, had my passion permitted me to 
preserve the silence which at first encouraged him to unfold his 
vile projects.” 

“ Madam,” said Varney, overwhelmed in spite of his effrontery, 
“J entreat you to believe yourself mistaken.” 
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* As soon will I believe light darkness. Have I drank of ob- 
livion? Do I not remember former passages, which, known to 
Leicester, had given thee the preferment of a gallows, instead of 
the honour of his intimacy.—I would I were a man but for five 
minutes! It were space enough to make a craven like thee con- 
fess his villainy. But go—begone—Tell thy master, that when lL 
take the foul course to which such scandalous deceits as thou 
hast recommended on his behalf must necessarily lead me, I will 
give him a rival something worthy of the name. He shall not be 
supplanted by an ignominious lacquey, whose best fortune is to 
catch his master’s last suit of clothes ere it is thread-bare, and 
who is only fit to seduce a suburb-wench by the bravery of new 
roses in his master’s old pantofles. Go, begone, sir.—I scorn thee 
so much, that I am ashamed to have been angry with thee.” 


The most interesting scene in the whole work is that in which 
the countess is discovered in the garden of Kenilworth, waiting 
an opportunity to speak to Leicester, who was yet ignorant of her 
escape from Cumnor Place. 


‘Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and champed the bitts with 
impatience in the base court: hounds yelled in their couples, and 
yeomen, rangers, and prickers, lamented the exhaling of the dew, 
which would prevent the scent from lying. But Leicester had 
another chace in view, or, to speak more justly towards him, had 
become engaged in it without premeditation, .as the high-spirited 
hunter which follows the cry of the hounds that have crossed his 
path by accident. ‘The queen—an accomplished and handsome 
woman—the pride of England, the hope of France and Holland, 
and the dread of Spain, had probably listened with more than 
usual favour to that mixture of romantic gallantry with which she 
always loved to be addressed; and the earl had, in vanity, in am- 
bition, or in both, thrown in more and more of that delicious in- 
eredient, until his importunity became the language of love it- 
self. 

“ No, Dudley,” said Elizabeth, yet it was with broken accents 
—“<No, i must be the mother of my people. Other ties, that 
make the lowly maiden happy, are denied to her sovereign—No, 
Leicester, urge it no more—Where I as others, free to seek my 
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own happiness—then, indeed—but it cannot—cannot be.—Delay 
the chace—delay it for half an hour—and leave me, my lord.” 

“ How, leave you, madam!” said Leicester,—“* Has my madness 
offended you?” 

“ No, Leicester, not so!”? answered the queen hastily; “ but it 
is madness, and must not be repeated. Go—but go not far from 
hence—and meantime let no one intrude on my privacy.” 

‘ While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and retired with 
a slow and melancholy air. The queen stood gazing after him, 
and murmured to herseif—*“ Were it possible—were it but pos- 
sible!—but no—no—Elizabeth must be the wife and mother of 
England alone.” 

‘As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose steps 
she heard approaching, the queen turned into the grotto in which 
her hapless, and yet but too successful rival lay concealed. 

* The mind of England’s Elizabeth, if somewhat shaken by the 
agitating interview to which she had just put a period, was of 
that firm and decided character which soon recovers its. natural 
tone. It was like one of those ancient druidical monuments, called 
Rocking-stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could 
put her feelings in motion, but the power of Hercules could not 
have destroyed their equilibrium. As she advanced with a slow 
pace towards the inmost extremity of the grotto, her countenance, 
ere she had proceeded half the length, had recovered its dignity 
of look, and her mein its air of command. 

It was then the queen became aware, that a female figure was 
placed beside, or rather partly behind, an alabaster column, at 
the foot of which arose the pellucid fountain, which occupied the 
inmost recess of the twilight grotto. The classical mind of Eli- 
zabeth suggested the story of Numa and Egeria, and she doubted 
not that some Italian sculptor had here represented the Naiad, 
whose inspirations gave laws to Rome. As she advanced, she 
became doubtful whether she beheld a statue, or a form of flesh 
and blood. The unfortunate Amy, indeed, remained motionless, 
betwixt the desire which she had to make her condition known to 
one of her own sex, and her awe for the stately form which ap- 
proached her, and which, though her eyes had never before be- 
held, her fears instantly suspected to be the personage she really 
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was. Amy had risen from her seat with the purpose of address- 
ing the lady, who entered the grotto alone, and she at first thought, 
so opportunely. But when she recollected the alarm which 
Leicester had expressed at the queen knowing aught of their 
union, and became more and more satisfied that the person whom 
she now beheld was Elizabeth herself, she stood with one foot 
advanced and one withdrawn, her arms, head, and hands, per- 
fectly motionless, and her cheek as pallid as the alabaster pedes- 
tal against which she leaned. 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had appreached 
within a few paces, whether she did not gaze on a statue so cun- 
ningly fashioned, that by that doubtful light, it could not be dis- 
tinguished from reality. She stopped, therefore, and fixed upon 
this interesting object her princely look with so much keenness, 
that the astonishment which had kept Amy immoveable, gave way 
to awe, and she gradually cast down her eyes, and drooped her 
head under the commanding gaze of the sovereign. Still, how- 
ever, she remained in all respects, saving this slow and profound 
inclination of the head, motionless and silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which she instinctively held in 
her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the beautiful but 
mute figure which she beheld, was a performer in one of the va 
rious theatrical pageants which had been placed in different situ- 
ations to surprise her with their homage, and that the poor player, 
overcome with the awe at her presence, had either forgot the part 
assigned her, or lacked courage to go through it. It was natural 
and courteous to give her some encouragement; and Elizabeth 
accordingly said in a tone of condescending kindness,—* How 
now, fair nymph of this lovely grotto—art thou spell-bound and 
struck with dumbness by the charms of the wicked enchanter 
whom men term Fear?—We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and 
can reverse his charm. Speak, we command thee.” 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate countess 
dropped on her knee before the queen, let her casket fall from 
her hand, and clasping her palms together, looked up in the 
queen’s face with such a mixed agony of fear and supplication, 
that Elizabeth was considerably affected. 

“What may this mean?’ said she; “ this is a stronger passion 
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than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel—what wouldst thou 
have with us?” 


“ Your protection, madam,” faultered forth the unhappy peti- 
tioner. 

“Each daughter of England has it while she is worthy of it,” 
replied the queen; “ but your distress seems to have a deeper root 
than a forgotten task. Why, and in what, do you crave our pro- 
tection?” 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recal what she were best to say, 
which might secure herself from the imminent dangers which 
surrounded her, without endangering her husband; and plunging 
from one thought to another, amidst the chaos which filled her 
mind, she could at length, in answer to the queen’s repeated in-_ | 
quiries, in what she sought protection, only faulter out, “ Alas I 
know not.” 

« This is folly, maiden,” said Elizabeth impatiently; for there 
was something in the extreme confusion of the suppliant, which 
irritated her curiosity as well as interested her feeling. “The 
sick man must tell his malady to the physician, nor are wE ac- 
customed to ask questions so oft, without receiving an answer.” 

“] request—l implore,” stammered forth the unfortunate coun- 
tess,—‘ I beseech your gracious protection—against—against one 
Varney.” She choaked well nigh as she uttered the fatal word, 
which was instantly caught up by the queen. 

“ What, Varney—Sir Richard Varney—the servant of lord 
Leicester!—W hat, damsel, are you to him, or he to you?” 

« [—I—was his prisoner—and he practised on my life—and I 
broke forth teo—to””—— 

“To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,” said Eliza- 
beth. “Thou shalt have it—that is, if thou art worthy; for we 
will sift this matter to the uttermost.—Thou art,” she said, bending 
on the countess an eye which seemed designed to pierce her very 
inmost soul,—“thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of 
Lidcote-Hall?” 

“ Forgive me—forgive me—most gracious princess!” said Amy, 
dropping once more on her knee, from which she had risen. 

“ For what should I forgive thee, silly wench?” said Elizabeth; 
“for being the daughter of thine own father? Thou art brain- 
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sick, surely. Well, I see I must wring the story from thee by 
inches—Thou did’st deceive thine old and honoured father—thy 
look confesses it—cheated Master Tressilian—thy blush avouches 
it—and married this same Varney.” 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the queen eagerly, 
with, “ No, madam, no—as there is a God above us, Iam not the 
sordid wretch you would take me! I am not the wife of that con- 
temptible slave—of that most deliberate villain! I am not the wife 
of Varney! I would rather be the bride of destruction!” 

The queen, overwhelmed in her turn by Amy’s vehemence, 
stood silent for an instant, and then replied, “ Why, God ha’ 
mercy! woman—lI see thou can’st talk fast enough when the theme 
likes thee. Nay, tell me, woman,” she continued, for to the im- 
pulse of curiosity was now added that of an undefined jealousy 
that some deception had been practised on her,—* tell me, wo- 
man—for by God’s day, I wit know—whose wife or whose par- 
amour art thou? Speak out, and be speedy—Thou wert better dal- 
ly with a lioness than with Elizabeth.” 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by irresistible force 
to the verge of the precipice, which she saw but could not avoid, 
—permitted not a moment’s respite by the eager words, and me- 
nacing gestures of the offended queen, Amy at length uttered in 
despair, “ the earl of Leicester knows it all.” 

« The earl of Leicester!” said Elizabeth, in utter astonishment 
—“ The earl of Leicester!” she replied, with kindling anger;— 
«“ Woman, thou art set on to this——thou doest belie him—he takes 
no keep of such things as thou art. Thou art suborned to slander 
the noblest lord, and the truest hearted gentleman in England! 
But were he the right hand of our trust, or something yet dearer 
to us, thou shalt have thy hearing, and that in his presence. Come 
with me—come. with me instantly!” 

As Amy shrunk back with terror, which the incensed queen in- 
terpreted as that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth hastily advanced, 
seized on her arm, and hastened with swift and long steps out of 
the grotto, and along the principal alley of the Pleasance, drag- 
ging with her the terrified countess, whom he still held by the arm, 
and whose utmost exertions could but just keep pace with those 


of the indignant queen. 
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Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid group 
of lords and ladies, assembled together under an arcade, or por- 
tico, which closed the alley. The company had drawn together 
in that place, to attend the commands of her majesty when the 
hunting-party should go forward, and their astonishment may be 
imagined, when instead of seeing Elizabeth advanced towards 
them with her usual measured dignity of motion, they beheld her 
walking so rapidly, thatshe was in the midst of them ere they were 
aware; and then observed, with fear and surprise, that her fea- 
tures were flushed betwixt anger and agitation, that her hair was 
loosened by her haste of motion, and that her eyes sparkled as 
they were wont when the spirit of Henry VITI, mounted highest 
in his daughter. Nor were they less astonished at the appear- 
ance of the pale, extenuated, half dead, yet still lovely female, 
whom the queen upheld by main strength with one hand, while 
with the other she waved aside the ladies and nobles who pressed 
towards her, under, the idea that she was taken suddenly ill. 
“ Where is my lord of Leicester?”’ she said, in a tone that thrilled 
with astonishment all the courtiers who stood around—* Stand 
forth, my lord of Leicester!” 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all is 
light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the 
clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very feet of 
some careless traveller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering 
chasm, which so unexpectedly yawned before him, with half the 
astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so 
suddenly presented itself. He had that instant been receiving, 
with a political affectation of disavowing and misunderstanding 
their meaning, the half uttered, half intimated congratulations of 
the courtiers upon the favour of the queen, carried apparently to 
its highest pitch during the interview of that morning; from which 
most of them seemed to augur, that he might soon arise from their 
equal in rank to become their master. And now, while the subdu- 
ed yet proud smile with which he disclaimed those inferences was 
yet curling his cheek, the queen shot into the circle, her passions 
excited to the uttermost; and, supporting with one hand, and ap- 
parently without an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost 
expiring wife, and pointing with the finger of the other to her 
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half dead features, demanded in a voice that sounded to the ears 
of the astounded statesman like the last dread trumpet call, that 
is to summon body and spirit to the judgment seat, “ Knowest 
thou this woman?” 

As at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall call upon the 
mountains to cover them, Leicester’s inward thoughts invoked 
the stately arch which he had built in his pride, to burst its. strong 
conjunction, and overwhelm them in its ruins. But the cement- 
ed stones, architrave and battlement, stood fast; and it was the 
proud master himself, who, as if some actual pressure had bent 
him to the earth, kneeled down before Elizabeth, and prostrated 
his brow to the marble flag-stones on which she stood. 

“ Leicester,” said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with 
passion, “could I think thou hast practised on me—on me thy 
sovereign—on me thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the base 
and ungrateful deception which thy present confusion surmises 
—by all that is holy, false lord, that head of thine were in as 
great peril as ever was thy father’s!” 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had pride to sup- 
port him. He raised slowly his brow and features, which were 
black and swoln with contending emotions, and only replied, “my 
head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers—to them I will 
plead, and not toa princess who thus requites my faithful ser- 
vice.” 

“ What! my lords,” said Elizabeth, looking around, “we are 
defied, I think—defied in the castle we have ourselves bestowed 
on this proud man!—My lord Shrewsbury, you are marshal of 
England, attach him of high treason.” 

“Whom does your grace mean?” said Shrewsbury, much sur- 
prised, for he had that instant joined the astonished circle. 

“ Whom should I mean, but that traitor, Dudley, earl of Lei-~ 
cester'—Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gentlemen 
pensioners, and take him into instant custedy.—lI say, villain, 
make haste!” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from his relationship to the 
Boleyns, was accustomed to use more freedom with the queen 
than almost any others, replied bluntly, “ And it is like your grace 
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might order me to the tower to-morrow, for making too much 
haste. I do beseech you to be patient.” 

“ Patient—God’s life!” exclaimed the queen,—“ name not the 
word to me—thou know’st not of what he is guilty!” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered herself, 
and who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost dan- 
ger from the rage of an offended sovereign, instantly, (and, alas! 
how many women have done the same,) forgot her own wrongs, 
and her own danger, in her apprehensions for him, and throwing 
herself before the queen, embraced her knees, while she exclaim- 
ed, “ He is guiltless, madam—he is guiltless—no one can lay 
aught to the charge of the noble Leicester.” 

“ Why, minion,” answered the queen, “ did’st not thou, thyself, 
say that the earl of Leicester was privy to thy whole history?” 

“ Did I say so?” repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside every 
consideration of consistency, and of self-interest; “ O, if I did, I 
foully belied him. May God so judge me, as I believe he was 
never privy to a thought that would harm me!” 

“ Woman!” said Elizabeth, “I will know who has moved thee 
to this; or my wrath—and the wrath of kings is a flaming fire— 
shall wither and consume thee like a weed in the furnace.” 

As the queen uttered this threat, Leicester’s better angel call- 
ed his pride to his aid, and reproached him with the utter ex- 
tremity of meanness which would overwhelm him for ever, if he 
stooped to take shelter under the generous interposition of his 
wife, and abandoned her, in return for her kindness, to the re- 
sentment of the queen. He had already raised his head, with the 
dignity of a man of honour, to avow his marriage, and proclaim 
himself the protector of his countess, when Varney, born, as it ap- 
peared, to be his master’s evil genius, rushed into the presence, 
with every mark of disorder on his face and apparel. 

“ What means this saucy intrusion?” said Elizabeth. 

Varney, with the air of a man altogether overwhelmed with 
grief and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaim- 
ing, “ Pardon, my liege, pardon!—or at least let your justice 
avenge itself on me, where it is due; but spare my noble, my ge- 
nerous, my innocent patron and master!” 
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Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as she saw the man 
whom she deemed most edious, place himself so near her, and was 
about to fly towards Leicester, when, checked at once by the un- 
certainty and even timidity which his looks had re-assumed as 
soon as the appearance of his confident seemed to open a new 
scene, she hung back, and uttering a faint scream, besought of her 
majesty to cause her to be imprisoned in the lowest dungeon of 
the castle—to deal with her as the worst of criminals—* but 
spare,” she exclaimed, “ my sight and hearing, what wili destroy 
the little judgment I have left—the sight of that unutterable and 
most shameless villain!” 

“ And why, sweetheart?” said the queen, moved by a new im- 
pulse; “ what hath he, this false knight, since such thou accountest 
him, done to thee?” 7 

“Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury—he 
has sown dissention where most there should be peace. I shall 
go mad if I look longer on him.” 

“ Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,” an- 
swered the queen.—* My lord Hunsdon, look to this poor distres- 


sed young woman, and let her be safely bestowed, and in honest - 


keeping, till we require her to be forthcoming.” 


We may also transcribe the scene in which the queen discovers 
the marriage of Leicester, after the earl, in a very tender inter- 
view with her majesty, had ventured to declare his aspiring hopes, 
and had been gently but affectionately and respectfully refused. 
Her mingled grief and rage are thus described. 


‘Upon entrance, Tressilian found himself not without a strong 
palpitation of heart in the presence of Elizabeth, who was walk- 
ing to and fro in a violent agitation, which she seemed to scorn 
to conceal, while two or three of her most sage and confidential 
counsellors, who exchanged anxious looks with each other, but 
seemed to delay speaking till her wrath had abated. Before the 
empty chair of state in which she had been seated, and which was 
half pushed aside by the violence with which she had started from 
it, knelt Leicester, his arms crossed, and his brows bent on the 
ground, still and motionless as the effigies upon a sepulchre. 
Beside him stood the lord Shrewsbury, then earl marshal of En- 
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gland, holding his baton of office—the earl’s sword was unbuck- 
led, and lay before him on the floor. 

“ Ho, sir!” said the queen, coming close up to Tressilian and 
stamping on the floor with the action and manner of Henry him- 
self; “ you know this of fair work—you are an accomplice in this 
deception which has been practised on us—-you have been a main 
cause of our doing injustice.” Tressilian dropped on his knee 
before the queen, his good sense showing him the risk of attempt- 
ing any defence at that moment of irritation. ‘ Art dumb, sir- 
rah!”? she continued; “ thou knowest of this affair, dost thou not.” 

* Not, gracious madam, that this poor lady was countess of 
Leicester.” 

“ Nor shall any one know her for such;” said Elizabeth. “ Death 
of my life! Countess of Leicester—I say dame Amy Dudley—and 
well if she have net cause to write herself widow of the traitor 
Robert Dudley.” 

“Madam,” said Leicester, “ do with me what it may be your 
will to do—but work no injury on this gentleman—he hath in no 
way deserved it.” 

« And will he be the better for thy intercession,” said the queen, 
leaving Tressilian, who slowly arose, and rushing to Leicester, 
who continued kneeling,—* the better for thy intercession, thou 
doubly false—thou doubly forsworn?-—of thy intercession, whose 
villainy hath made me ridiculous to my subjects, and odious to 
myself—I could tear out mine own eyes for their blindness!” 

Burleigh here ventured to interpose. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ remember that you are a queen—queen of 
England—mother of your people. Give not way to this wild 
storm of passion.” 

Elizabeth turned round to him, while a tear actually twinkled 
in her proud eye and angry eye. “ Burleigh,” she said, “ thou 
art a statesman—thou doest not, thou canst not comprehend half 
the scorn—half the misery, that man has poured on me.” 

With the utmost caution—with the deepest reverence, Bur- 
leigh took her hand at the moment he saw her heart was at the 
fullest, and led her aside to an oriel window, apart from the 
others. 
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* Madam,” he said, “I am a statesman, but [ am also a man— 
a man already grown old in your councils, who have not and can- 
not have a wish on earth but your glory and happiness—I pray 
you to be composed.” 

“ Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, “ thou little knowest”’—here 
again her tears fell in despite of her. 

“I do—I do know, my honoured sovereign. O, beware that 
you lead not others to guess that which they know not.” 

“ Ha!” said Elizabeth, pausing as if a new train of thought had 
suddenly shot across her brain. “ Burleigh, thou art right—thou 
art right—any thing but disgrace—any thing but a confession of 
weakness—any thing but seem the cheated—slighted—’Sdeath! to 
think on it is distraction.” 

“ Be but yourself, my queen,” said Burleigh; “and soar far 
above a weakness which no Englishman will ever believe his Eli- 
zabeth could have entertained, unless the violence of her disap- 
pointment carries a sad conviction to his bosom.” 

“ What weakness, my lord?” said Elizabeth haughtily; “ would 
you, too insinuate that the favour in which I held yonder proud 
traitor, derived its source from aught”—But here she could no 
longer sustain the proud tone which she had assumed, and again 
softened as she said, “ But why should I strive to deceive even 
thee, my good and wise servant?” 

Burleigh stooped to kiss her hand with affection, and—rare 
even in the annals of courts—a tear of true sympathy dropped 
from the eye of the minister on the hand of his sovereign. 

It is probable that the consciousness of possessing this sympa- 
thy, aided Elizabeth in supporting her mortification, and suppres- 
sing her extreme resentment; but she was still more moved by 
fear that her passion would betray to the public the affront and the 
disappointment, which, alike as a woman and a queen, she was 
so anxious to conceal. She turned from Burleigh, and sternly 
paced the hall till her features had recovered their usual dignity, 
and her mien its usual stateliness of reguiar motion. 

“ Our sovereign is her noble self once more,” whispered Bur- 
leigh to Walsingham; “ mark what she does, and take heed you 
thwart her not.” 
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She then approached Leicester, and said, with calmness, “ My 
lord Shrewsbury, we discharge you of your prisoner—My lord of 
Leicester, rise and take up your sword—A quarter of an hour’s 
restraint, under the custody of our marshal, my lord, is, we think, 
no high penance for months of falsehood practised upon us. We 
will now hear the progress of this affair.’—She then seated her- 
self in her chair, and said, “You, Tressilian, step forward, and 
say what you know.” 

Tressilian told his story, generously suppressing as much as he 
could what affected Leicester, and saying nothing of their having 
twice actually fought together. It is very probable that in doing 
so, he did the earl good service; for had the queen at that instant 
found any thing which she could vent upon him, without laying 
open sentiments of which she was ashamed, it might have fared 
hard with him. She paused when Tressilian had finished his tale. 

« We will take that Wayland,” she said, “into our own ser- 
vice, and place the boy in our secretary office for instruction, that 
he may use direction towards letters. For you, Tressilian, you 
did wrong in not communicating the whole truth to us, and your 
promise not to do so was both imprudent and undutiful. ‘Yet, 
having given your word to this unhappy lady, it was the part of a 
man and a gentleman to keep it; and on the whole we esteem you 
for the character you have sustained in this matter. My lord of 
Leicester, it is now your turn to tell us the truth, an exercise to 
which you seem of late to have been too much a stranger.” 

Accordingly, she extorted by successive questions, the whole 
history of his first acquaintance with Amy Robsart—their mar- 
riage—his jealousy—the causes on which it was founded, and 
many particulars besides. Leicester’s confession, for such it might 
be called, was extorted from him piece-meal, yet was upon the 
whole accurate, excepting that he totally omitted to mention that 
he had, by implication, or otherwise, assented to Varney’s designs 
upon the life of his countess. Yet it was what at that moment 
lay nearest to his heart; and although he trusted in great measure 
to the very positive counter-orders which he had sent by Lam- 
bourne, yet it was his purpose to set out for Cumnor-Place in 
person, so soon as he was dismissed from the presence of the 
queen, who, he concluded, would presently leave Kenilworth. 
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But the earl reckoned without his host. It is true, his presence 
and his communications were gall and wormwood to his once par- 
tial mistress. But barred from every other and more direct mode 
of revenge, the queen perceived that she gave him torture by these 
inquiries, and dwelt on them for that reason, no more regarding 
the pain which she herself experienced, than the savage cares 
for the searing of his own hands with the hot pincers with which 
he tears the flesh of his captive enemy. 

At length, however, the haughty lord, like a deer that turns to 
bay, gave intimation that his patience was failing. ‘ Madam,” 
he said, “I have been much to blame—more than even your just 
resentment has expressed—Yet, madam, let me say that my guilt, 
if it be unpardonable, was not unprovoked; and that if beauty and 
condescending dignity could seduce the frail heart of a human 
being, I might plead both, as the causes of my concealing this se- 
cret from your majesty.” 

The queen was so much struck by this reply, which Leicester 
took’ care should be heard by no one but herself, that she was for . 
the moment silenced, and the earl had the temerity to pursue his 
advantage. “Your grace, who has pardoned so much, will ex- 
cuse my throwing myself on your royal mercy for~ those expres 
sions which were yester-morning accounted but a light offence.” 

The queen fixed her eyes on him while she replied, “ Now, by 
heaven, my lord, thy effrontry passes the bounds of belief, as well 
as patience. But it shall avail thee nothing.—-What ho! my lords, 
come all and hear the news—My lord of Leicester’s stolen mar- 
riage has cost me a husband, and England a king. His lordship 
is patriarchal in his taste—one wife at a time was insufficient, and 
he designed us the honour of his left hand. Now, is not this too 
insolent,—that I could not grace him with a few marks of court- 
favour, but he must presume to think my hand and crown at his 
disposal? —You, however, think better of me, and I can pity this 
ambitious man, as I could a child, whose bubble of soap has burst 
between his hands.—We go to the presence chamber—My lord 
of Leicester, we command your close attendance on us.” 

All was eager expectation in the hall, and what was the univer- 
sal surprise, when the queen said to those next her, “ The revels 
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of Kenilworth are not yet exhausted, my lords and ladies—we 
are to solemnize the noble owner’s marriage.” 

There was an universal expression of surprise. 

“ It is true, on our royal word,” said the queen; “he hath kept 
this a secret even from us, that he might surprise us with it at this 
very place and time. I see you are dying of curiosity to know 
the happy bride—It is Amy Robsart, the same who, to make up 
the May-game yesterday, figured in the pageant as the wife of 
his servant Varney.” 

“ For God’s sake, madam,” said the earl, approaching her with 
a mixture of humility, vexation, and shame in his countenance, 
and speaking so low as to be heard by no one else, “ take my 
head, as you threatened, in your anger, and spare me these taunts 
—urge not a falling man—tread not on a crushed worm.” 

« A worm, my lord,” said the queen, in the same tone; “ nay, a 
snake is the nobler reptile, and the more exact similitude—the 
frozen snake you wot of, which was warmed in a certain bosom.” 

“For your own sake—for mine, madam,” said the earl—* while 
there is yet some reason left in me.” 

“Speak aloud, my lord,” said Elizabeth, “ and at farther dis- 
tance, so please you—your breath thaws our ruff. What have you 
to ask of us?” 

« Permission,” said the unfortunate earl, humbly, “to travel to 
Cumnor-Place.”’ 

“'l'o fetch home your bride belikeP-—Why, ay,—that is but 
right—and, as we have heard, she is indifferently cared for there. 
But, my lord, you go not in person—we have counted upon pass- 
ing certain days in this castle of Kenilworth, and it were slight 
courtesy to leave us without a landlord during our residence here. 
Under your favour, we cannot think to incur such digrace in the 
eyes of our subjects. Tressilian shall go to Cumnor-Place instead 
of you, and with him some gentleman who hath been sworn of our 
chamber, lest my lord of Leicester should be again jealous of his 
old rival.” 


Nature and affronted majesty would seem to have dictated her 
instant departure from the castle, and the banishment of the as- 
piring and unworthy nobleman from her presence; but she re- 
mained at the castle of the very man who had endeavoured to 
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perpetrate a flagitious wrong upon her, and commands his person- 
al attendance for-the “ sole purpose of mortifying and taunting” 
him; in which, says the novelist, she “ showed herself as skilful 
in that female art of vengeance, as she was in the science of wise- 
ly governing her people.” 

We object to the agency of Flibbertigibbet as altogether too 
paltry an expedient for those purposes in which the interposition 
of another agent is required. Itis a blot on the canvas. 

One of the greatest merits of this writer consists in the appro- 
priateness of the language which is employed by all his actors.— 
A striking instance of this occurs in the first volume, where the 
impotent attempt of a noisy brawler to intimidate, is silenced at 
once by the coolness and contempt of a man of real courage. 


‘In the evening he appeared again in the public room, where 
Michael Lambourne, who had been on the watch for him, agree- 
ably to his engagement to his old friend and associate Foster, 
endeavoured to renew his acquaintance with him, and hoped he 
retained no unfriendly recollection of the part he had taken in 
the morning’s scuffle. | 

But Tressilian repelled his advances firmly, though with civili- 
ty—* Master Lambourne,” said he, “ I trust I have recompensed 
to your pleasure the time you have wasted on me. Under the 
show of wild bluntness which you exhibit, I know you have sense 
enough to understand me, when I say frankly, that the object of 
our temporary acquaintance having been accomplished, we must. 
be strangers to each other in future.” 

“ Voto!” said Lambourne, twirling his whiskers with one hand,,. 
and grasping the hilt of his weapon with the other; “ If I thought 
that this usage was meant to insult me” 

“ You would bear it with discretion, doubtless,” replied Tres- 
silian, “as you must do at any rate. You know too well the dis- 
tance that is betwixt us, to require me to explain myself farther; 
good evening.” 

So saying, he turned his back upon his former companion, and 
entered into discourse with the landlord. 





The conduct of the person, whose acquaintance is thus i a 
ed, is in exact unison with his character. 


‘Michael Lambourne felt strongly disposed to bully; but his 
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wrath died away in a few incoherent oaths and ejaculations, and 
he sank unresistingly under the ascendancy which superior spirits 
possess over persons of his habits and description. He remained 
moody and silent in a corner of the apartment, paying the most 
marked attention to every motion of his late companion, against 
whom he now began to nourish a quarrel.’ 


The manner in which the familiar anecdote of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh is related, affords a lively picture of the chivalric spirit 
which pervaded the court of Elizabeth: 


‘The young cavalier we have so often mentioned, had probably 
never yet approached so near the person of his sovereign, and he 
pressed forward as far as the line of warders permitted, in order 
to avail himself of the present opportunity. His companion, on 
the contrary, cursing his imprudence, kept drawing him back- 
wards, till Walter shook him off impatiently, and letting his rich 
cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder; a natural action, which 
served, however, to display to the best advantage his well-pro- 
portioned person. Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his 
eager gaze on the queen’s approach, with a mixture of respectful 
curiosity, and modest yet ardent admiration, which suited so well 
with his fine features, that the warders, struck with his rich attire 
and noble countenance, suffered him to approach the ground over 
which the queen was to pass, somewhat closer than was permitted 
to ordinary spectators. Thus the adventurous youth stood full 
in Elizabeth’s eye,—an eye never indifferent to the admiration 
which she deservedly excited among her subjects, or to the fair 
proportions of external form which chanced to distinguish any of 
hercourtiers. Accordingly, she fixed her keen glance on the youth, 
as she approached the place where he stood, with a look in which 
surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmingled with resentment, 
while a trifling accident happened which attracted her attention 
towards him yet more strongly. The night had been rainy, and 
just where the young gentleman stood, a small quantity of mud 
interrupted the queen’s passage. As she hesitated to pass on, 
the gallant, throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the 
miry spot, so as to insure her stepping over it dry-shod. Eliza- 
beth looked at the young man, whe accompanied this act of devo- 
ted courtesy with a profound reverence, and a blush that over- 
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spread his whole countenance. The queen was confused, and 
blushed in her turn, nodded her head, hastily passed on, and em- 
barked in her barge without saying a word. 

“ Come along, sir Coxcomb,” said Blount; “ your gay cloak will 
need the brush to-day, I wot. Nay, if you had meant to make a 
footcloth of your mantle, better have kept Tracy’s old drab-de- 
buree, which despises all colours ” 

“ This cloak,” said the youth, taking it up and folding it, “ shall 
never be brushed while in my possession.” 

« And that will not be long, if you learn not a little more eco- 
nomy—we shall have you in cuerpo soon, as the Spaniard says.” 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the band of 
pensioners. 

« T was sent,” said he, after looking at them attentively, “to a 
gentleman who hath no cloak, or a muddy one.—You, sir, I think,” 
addressing the younger cavalier, “ are the man; you will please to 
follow me.” 

‘“ He is in attendance on me,” said Blount, “ on me, the noble 
earl of Sussex’s master of horse.” 

“| have nothing to say to that,” answered the messenger; “ my 
orders are directly from her majesty, and concern this gentleman 
only.” 

So saying, he walked away, followed by Walter, leaving 
Blount behind, with his eyes almost starting from his head with 
the excess of his astonishment. At length he gave vent to it in an 
exclamation—“ Who the good jere would have thought this!””-- 
And shaking his head with a mysterious air, he walked to his own 
boat, embarked, and returned to Deptford. 

The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided to the water- 
side by the pensioner, who showed him considerable respect; a 
circumstance which, to persons in his situation, may be consider- 
ed as an augury of no small consequence. He ushered him into 
one of the wherries which lay ready to attend the queen’s barge, 
which was already proceeding up the river, with the advantage of 
that flood-tide, of which, in the course of their descent, Blount 
had complained to his associates. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition at the sig- 
nal of the gentleman pensioner, that they very soon brought their 
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little skiff under the stern of the queen’s boat, where she sate be- 
neath an awning, attended by two or three ladies, and the nobles 
of her household. She looked more than once at the wherry in 
which the young adventurer was seated, spoke to those around 
her, and seemed to laugh. At length, one of the attendants, by 
the queen’s order apparently, made a sign for the wherry to come 
along-side, and the young man was desired to step from his own 
skiff into the queen’s barge, which he performed with graceful 
agility at the fore part of the boat and was brought aft to the 
queen’s presence, the wherry at the same time dropping into the 
rear. The youth underwent the gaze of majesty, not the less 
gracefully that his self-possession was mingled with embarrass- 
ment. The imudded cloak still hung upon his arm, and formed 
the natural topic with which the queen introduced the conversa- 
tion. 

* You have this day spoiled a gav mantle in our service, young 
man. We thank you for your service, though the manner of of- 
fering it was unusual, and something bold.” 

“In a sovereign’s need,” answered the youth, “it is each 
liege-man’s duty to be bold.” 

“God’s pity! that was well said, my lord,” said the queen, 
turning to a grave person who sate by her, and answered with a 
grave inclination of the head, and something of a mumbled as- 
sent. “ Well, young man, your gallantry shall not go unreward- 
ed. Go to the wardrobe keeper, and he shall have orders to sup- 
ply the suit which you have cast away in our service. Thou shalt 
have a suit, and that of the newest cut, I promise thee, on the 
word of a princess.” 

“ May it please your grace,” said Walter, hesitating, “ it is not 
for so humble a servant of your majesty to measure out your 
bounties; but if it became me te choose” 

“ Thou would’st have gold, I warrant me,” said the queen, in- 
terrupting him; “ fie, young man! I take shame to say, that in our 
capital such and se various are the means of thriftless folly, that 
to give geld to youth is giving fuel to fire, and furnishing them 
with the means of self-destruction. If I live and reign, these 
means of unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet thou may’st 
be poor,” she added, “ or thy parents may be—It shall be gold, if 
thou wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for the use on’t.” 
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Walter waited patiently until the queen had done, and then 
modestly assured her, that gold was still less in his wish than the 
raiment her majesty had before offered. 

“ How, boy!” said the queen, “neither gold, nor garment? 
What is it thou wouid’st have of me, then?” - 
“Only permission, madam, if it is not asking too high an ho- 
nour, permission to wear the cloak which did you this trifling 

service.” 


“ Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy!” said the 
queen. , 

“It is no longer mine,” said Walter; “when your majesty’s 
foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a prince, but far too 
rich a one for its former owner.” 

The queen again blushed, and endeavoured to cover, by laugh- 
ing, a slight degree of not unpleasing surprise and confusion. 


It is one of the delusions of those who know much, to suppose. 
that others are possessed of equal advantages. Thus our author 
concludes with the remark that “ the rest of Leicester’s career is 
well known to history.”” Thousands will read Kenilworth who 
know little of history, but, as we have already remarked, the art 
of this enchanting writer, has excited such an interest in the fate 
of this distinguished nobleman, that many will be led to consult 
the invaluable pages of Hume. To those whose limited researches 
render such resort necessary, we can offer an assurance that their 
industry will be richly rewarded in tracing the powerful sway of 
Elizabeth, and the melancholy story of the queen of Scots. 





Arr. XXIV.—The Application of Christianity to the Commercial 
and Ordinary Affairs of Life,in a series of discourses. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St. John’s Church, Glasgow, 8vo. 


Chalmers and Collins, Glasgow. [From Blackwood’s Maga- 
xine. | 


We know no fact, which, viewed in all its relations, speaks 
more highly in favour of the spirit of the present day, than the 
great popularity of Dr. Chalmers. Much has already been writ- 
ten about him in this journal, and that by many different hands— — 


but we feel, on looking over all that has been said, as if it were 
VOL. Xt. 25 
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quite feeble and ineffectual, when compared with the real sense 
of his merits, that is spread widely, and we would hope, fixed deep- 
ly, over the whole healthy and right-thinking mass of the people. 
He has been eulogized abundantly for the fervour of his impas- 
sioned eloquence, and the dignified sweep of his illustration, and 
the enlightened wisdom of his remarks on the character and con- 
dition of the times in which he lives; but we feel as if no ade- 
quate tribute of admiration has ever yet been paid in these, or in 
any other pages, to that rare spirit of christian self-denial, which 
has been, and is every day exemplified in the uses to which, ani- 
mated at once by a noble humility and an honest pride, this good 
and great man has thought fit to devote his powers of thought and 
language. ‘There can be no doubt, that, taking oratory in the 
highest of its acceptations, he is the greatest of all living orators. 
At the bar—in the senate — (perhaps even in the church)—it may 
be possible to find men possessed of much more brilliancy, both of 
fancy and expression; and, we have no doubt, hundreds may be 


found far superior to him, in all the elegancies of composition, 


style, and delivery; but there is a certain directness of understand- 
ing—a certain clear thorough-going honesty of thought—a plain 
weight of power—and a simple consciousness of power about Dr. 
Chalmers, that are a thousand times more than enough to set him 
triumphantly over the heads of all the living speakers in the land. 
Perhaps, since Charles Fox died, Great Britain cannot be said to 
have exhibited one genuine natural orator, in any one department, 
except this mighty preacher. And yet, it is not the power of 
the man, but the purpose of the man, that stamps his mind with 
its truest character of greatness. 

His greatest excellence, as a preacher of christianity, is, in one 
word, his total want of flattery—his perfect scorn of all those 
arts by which most popular preachers seek and obtain their po- 
pularity. He is, at once, the most evangelical and the most prac- 
tical of sermon-writers—and this alone, if the matter be looked 
narrowly into, is sufficient to justify all that has been—all that 
can be said in his praise. No sensible man will ever dare, after 
reading his works, to use the word evangelical in a contemptuous 
sense;—he has, for ever, done away the reproach of being a cal- 
vanist. He is a bold original thinker—a profound metaphysician 
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——and a most accomplished master of declamation—and, being 
such, he might easily have raised himself to a high pitch of esti- 
mation in the church, without giving up, as he has done, all the 


vulgar appliances of ecclesiastical success-—-without despising - 


the prejudices of both the great divisions of christian hearers 
alike—and so, without encounteripg any one of the difficulties of 
that adventurous, and, in some eyes at least we fear, invidious 
career, to which he has devoted himself. But such were not the 
views likely to sway the mind of such a man as Dr. Chalmers. In 
spite of the sneers with which his first splendid appearances were 
received by the leaders of both the ecclesiastical parties in Scot- 
land, he went on rejoicing in his course; and the result has been, 
that while neither of these parties dare to claim him for its own— 
either of them would be too proud to enlist him almost at any 
price in its ranks. He stands, as it is, entirely by himself—a 
noble example of what the true minister of christianity ought to 
be—totally unfettered by any trammels of party-feeling, civil or 
ecclesiastical—the unwearied deviser of good, slowly but surely 
witnessing the triumph of alli that he devises—without suspicion 
of servility, or semblance of self-seeking, the upright, unshaken, 
indefatigable advocate of every thing that tends to dignify the 
high, and to ennoble the low——labouring from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, to make men perceive wherein the true secret of all 
the calamities of the times consists—and to repair and replenish 
from at once the simplest and the loftiest of sources, all the de- 
cayed channels of sober, wise, and rational loyalty, among the 
unhappily estranged and alienated feelings of a once virtuous, 
devout and patriotic population. 

The close adaptation of all that he says and writes, to the ac- 
tual condition of the people he is addressing, and the circumstan- 
ces of the times in which he lives, forms one most remarkable pe- 
culiarity of the works of Dr. Chalmers——-and accounts, of itself, 
in a great measure, for the elevation to which he has attained in 
the public opinion. It is not, that he is singular in the wish to 
adapt himself in this manner, to the necessities of his auditors 
and readers. Hundreds, we might say thousands, of excellent, 
and of able men, are scattered throughout the land, and animat- 
ed with the same honourable desire; and who shall doubt, that 
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success has been, and is,-from day to day, granted to their la-. 
bours? But none of those that have published’ sermons of late ap- 
pear to us to have entered upon this part of the task, with any 
thing like the same felicity, whether of view or of execution, as 
Dr. Chalmers. We look in vain among the religious publications 
of the day, for any thing like that certain mastery of glance, by 
which he appears to scrutinize all the moving surfaces of exter- 
nal things around him—-that boldness with which he brings the 
great doctrines of the Bible into close contact with every mani- 
festation of the spirit of the age—from the fine built theories of 
the would-be philosopher, down to the wild, coarse raving of the 
mechanic reformer—that noble confidence which makes him seek 
and find, on every occasion, one sure remedy for every evil “sign” 
—and having found, to proclaim it—in one word, finally, that 
clear and distinct “application of christianity to the ordinary af- 
fairs of life,” in which the principal merit of Dr. Chalmers’ ser- 
mons and other religious writings consists; and from which, we 
have no doubt, their principal usefulness is derived. 

We have already had frequent occasion to take notice ot his 
quarterly publications “on the christian and civic economy of 
great towns,” and of the beautiful speculations therein laid be- 
fore the public, concerning the best, or rather only means of re- 
pairing the present alarming deficiency of every sort of education 
among the crowded population of such cities as that in which he re- 
sides. The present volume of sermons may be considered, in one 
point of view, as a part of the same work; for it is easy to see 
that it has originated in the same course of study and reflection 
—study close and séarching of every species of that commercial 
character by which he is surrounded—and reflection deep and 
sincere, concerning the means of improving that character, alike 
in its higher and its lower walks of exhibition. We observe that 
this author has already been attacked by the various oracles of 
the mob,* on account of the zeal with which he preaches to the 
humble in condition the necessity of civil government, and the 
duty of loyal obedience to the constitution and administration of 
the country—doctrines on which, most surely, no preacher ever 


* Statesman, Examiner, Black Dwarf, Scotsman, &c. 
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commented in a manner more free from all guise and semblance 
of courtly adulation, or mean servility of purpose, than Dr. Chal- 
mers. We know not what misrepresentations may be given of 
this volume also by the same dealers in calumny—men whose 
hatred of such a man as this, is of course in exact proportion to 
their sense of his power and fear of his zeal. It will be evident 
to all who bring honest minds to the investigation, that the plain 
simple purpose of the book is chiefly to do good to the lower or- 
ders of society, by reminding the higher of their much-neglected 
duties towards them—-to enforce the great obligation of good ex- 
ample—and to show how easily and how naturally the trifling 
faults (as they are courteously denominated) of the rich may be 
converted by the poor into covering and precedent, and apology, 
for their own coarser and more obviously and immediately per- 
nicious offences. But as the whole strain of his arguments has 
the same tendency at least to promote that good against which 
the foul passions of these “false prophets” are enlisted, there 
need be little wonder if they should discover some pretence on 
which to display the usual allowance of bitterness and rancour, 
and all dishonest uncharitableness. 

The truth, indeed, is, that by far the most powerful part of the 
volume is that which appears to have been most immediately dic- 
tated by the author’s own observation of the effect which the 
loose and idle declamations of the disloyal press have produced 
upon the spirit of the lower orders in his neighbourhood; the ab- 
surd ideas which these idle declamations have engendered res+ 
pecting the relative situations and obligations of the different 
elases of society; and the wild and visionary notions they have 
spread concerning the possibility of abating the necessary evils 
of life by any other means than those of individual industry, ho- 

nesty, patience, and honourable pride. The discourse on the 
"great christian law of reciprocity between man and man—* what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye unto 
them”—seems to us to be the most masterly specimen of reason- 
ing and illustration in the whole book. He compares the opera-— 
tion of this law, as rightly interpreted, to that of a governor 
or fly in mechanism—that happy contrivance, by which all that 
is defective or excessive in the motien is confined within the 
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limits of equability, and every tendency in any particular quar- 
ter to mischievous acceleration is coerced and restrained. Nor 
can any illustration be more just or Kappy. The ultimate evil 
effects of the ungenerous conduct of rich men on the interests of 
society at large, and therefore on their own interests, are display- 
ed in a manner equally original and beautiful; and he then pro- 
ceeds to treat the other side of the question in a way that shows 
no less knowledge of human nature as it actually exists, than 
sense of that in which its true dignity ought ever to lie. Speak- 
ing of “the ungenerous poor,’? whose meanness and rapacity of 
spirit renders him the worst enemy of the poor his brethren, he 
says beautifully— 


“There is, at all times, a kindliness of feeling ready to stream 
forth, with a tenfold greater liberality than ever, on the humble 
orders of life; and it is he, and such as he, who have congealed 
it. He has raised a jaundiced medium between the rich and the 
poor, in virtue of which, the former eye the latter with suspicion; 
and there is not a man who wears the garb, and prefers the ap- 
plications of poverty, that has not suffered from the worthless 
impostor who has gone before him. They are, in fact, the deceit 
and the indolence, and the low sordidness of a few, who have 
made outcasts of the many, and locked against them the feelings 
of the wealthy in a kind of iron imprisonment. The rich man 
who is ungenerous in his doings, keeps back one labourer from 
the field of charity. Buta poor man who is ungenerous in his 
desires, can expel a thousand labourers in disgust away from it. 
He sheds a cruel and extended blight over the fair region of phi- 
lanthropy; and many have abandoned it, who, but for him, would 
fondly have lingered thereupon; very many, who, but for the way 


’ in which their simplicity has been tried and trampled upon, 


would still have tasted the luxury of doing good unto the poor, 
and made it their delight, as well as their duty, to expend and 
expatiate among their habitations. 

“ We say not this to exculpate the rich; for it is their part not 
to be weary in well-doing, but to prosecute the work and the la- 
bour of love under every discouragement. Neither do we say 
this to the disparagement of the poor; for the picture we have 
given is of the few out of the many; and the closer the acquaint- 
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ance with humble life becomes, will it be the more seen of what a 
high pitch of generosity even the very poorest are capable. They in 
truth, though perhaps they are not aware of it, can contribute more 
to the cause of charity, by the moderation of their desires, than 
the rich can by the generosity of their doings. They, without, it 
may be, one penny to bestow, might obtain a place in the record 
of heaven, as the most liberal benefactors of their species. There 
is nothing in the humble condition of life they occupy, which pre- 
cludes them from all that is great or graceful in human charity. 
There is a way in which they may equal, and even outpeer, the 
wealthiest of the land, in that very virtue of which wealth alone 
has been conceived to have the exclusive inheritance, There is 
a pervading character in humanity which the varieties of rank do 
not obliterate; and as, in virtue of the common corruption, the 
poor man may be as effectually the rapacious despoiler of his bre- 
thren, as the man of opulence above him—so, there is a common 
excellence attainable by both; and through which, the poor man 
may, to the full, be as splendid in generosity as the rich, and 
yield a far more important contribution to the peace and comfort 
of society. 

“To make this plain—it is in virtue of a generous doing on 
the part of a rich man, when a sum of money is offered for the 
relief of want; and it is in virtue of a generous desire on the part 
of a poor man, when this money is refused; when, with the feel- 
ing that his necessities do not just warrant him to be yet a bur- 
den upon others, he declines to touch the offered liberality; when, 
with a delicate recoil from the unlooked-for proposal, he still re- 
solves to put it for the present away, and to find, if possible, for 
himself a little longer; when, standing on the very margin of de- 
pendence, he would yet like to struggle with the difficulties of 
his situation, and to maintain this severe but honourable conflict, 
till hard necessity should force him to surrender. Let the mo- 
ney which he has thus so nobly shifted from himself take some 
new direction to another; and who, we ask, is the giver of it? 
The first and most obvious reply is, that it is he who owned it: 
but it is still more emphatically true, that it is he who has declin- 
ed it. It came originally out of the rich man’s abundance; but it 
was the noble-hearted generosity of the poor man that handed it 
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onwards to its final destination. He did not emanate the gift; 
but it is just as much that he has not absorbed it, but left it to 
find its full conveyance to some neighbour poorer than himself, 
to some family still more friendless and destitute than his own. 
It was given the first time out of an overflowing fulness. It is 
givea the second time out of stinted and self-denying penury. In 
the world’s eye it is the proprietor who bestowed the charity. 
But in Heaven’s eye, the poor man who waived it from himself 
to another is the more illurious philanthropist of the two. The 
one gave it out of his affluence—the other gave it out of the 
sweat of his brow. He rose up early, and sat up late, that he 
might have it to bestow on a poorer than himself; and without 
once stretching forth a giver’s hand to the necessities of his bre- 
thren, still it is possible, that by him, and such as him, may the 
main burden of this world’s benevolence be borne. 

“It need scarcely be remarked, that, without supposing the 
offer of anv sum made toa poor man who is generous in his de- 
sires, he, by simply keeping himself back from the distributions 
of charity, fulfilsall the high functions which we have now as- 
cribed to him. He leaves charitable fund untouched for all that 
distress which is more clamorous than his own; and we, there- 
fore, look, not to the original givers of the money, but to those 
who line, as it were, the margin of pauperism, and yet firmly re- 
fuse to enter it—we look upon them as the pre-eminent benefac- 
tors of society, who narrow, as it were, by a wall of defence, the 
ground of human dependence, and are, in fact, the guides and the 
guardians of all that opulence can bestow.” 


There is something so truly Scotish in the feelings to which Dr. 
Chalmers addresses himself throughout the whole of this ser- 
mon, that we should think it must compel the assent almost as 
certainly as the attention of all that are not entirely degraded 
from the honest pride of their forefathers. After a few more pa- 
ragraphs, there occurs the following beautiful and philosophical 
passage. 


“ We have no conception whatever, that, even in millennial 
days, the diversities of wealth and station will at length be equa- 
lized. On locking forward to the time when kings shall be the 
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nursing-fathers, and queens the nursing mothers of our church, 
we think that we can behold the perspective of as varied a dis- 
tribution of place and property as before. In the pilgrimage of 
life, there will still be the moving procession of the few chariot- 
ed in splendour on the highway, and the many pacing by their 
side along the line of the same journey.—There will, perhaps, 
be a somewhat more elevated footpath for the crowd; and there 
will be an air of greater comfort and sufficiency amongst them; 
and the respectability of evident worth and goodness will sit upon 
the countenance of this general population. But, bating these, 
we look for no great change in the external aspect of society. It 
will only be a moral and a spiritual change. Kings will retain 
their sceptres, and nobles their coronets; but, as they float in 
magnificence along, will they look with benignant feeling on the 
humble way-farers; and the honest salutations of regard and re- 
verence will arise to them back again; and, should any weary 
passenger be ready to sink unfriended on his career, will he, at 
one time, be borne onwards by his fellows on the pathway, and, 
at another, will a shower of beneficence be made to descend from 
the crested equipage that overtakes him. It is Utopianism to 
think, that, in the ages of our world which are yet to come, the 
outward distinctions of life will not all be upholden. But it is 
not Utopianism, it is prophecy to aver, that the breath of a new 
spirit will go abroad over the great family of mankind—so, that 
while, to the end of time, there shall be the high and the low in 
every passing generation, will tie charity of kindred feelings, 
and of a common understanding, create a fellowship between 
them on their way, till they reach that heaven where human love 
shall be perfected, and all human greatness is unknown.” 


The two passages we have quoted occur in one and the same 
sermon, about the middle of the volume. Yet we think those 
who read the work attentively, will net hesitate to agree with us 
in considering them as furnishing the best key to the general pur- 
pose of the author in the whole of its speculations. It is clear 
that, to reconcile the poor, on the one hand, to that which is in- 
separable from the arrangement of all human society; i. e. to the. 
want of much that they see possessed by others;—and, on the 
other hand, to impress on the minds of their superiors the vast 
VOL. XI. 26 
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obligation to active benevolence and kindness which is insepara- 
bly attached to the secure possession of what circumstances have 
placed in their hands—has, throughout, been the chief purpose of 
his writing. He has looked upon the errors of rich and poor alike, 
with the eye of a compassionate philosopher—that is, of a chris- 
tian. He has no difficulty in excusing the delusions of the igno- 
rant who 


“« Admire they know not what— 
And know not whom—but as one leads the other.” 





But he has seen through all the arts of those true and moving 
causes of disturbance— 


‘* Whose end is private hate—not help to freedom— 


Adverse and turbulent when she would lead 


To virtue aad 





And yet even of these he speaks calmly—we had almost said to- 
lerantly; for it is probable that he is of the same opinion which 
was twenty years ago finely expressed by Mr. Coleridge, viz. 
that “ the great majority of democrats are persons who have at- 
tained the same sort of knowledge in politics which infidels have 
in religion?’—a most philosophical view surely—a view of perfect 
truth—a view equally worthy of the high reflective genius of 
Coleridge, and the christian wisdom of Dr. Chalmers. It is de- 
lightful to see how well the speculations of these two great think- 
ers—men who have, we dare say, never seen each other—and 
whose tastes are so different, that they probably have never thought 
much of each other—it is truly delightful to see how well they 
harmonize in regard to this great subject of philosophical interest. 
—Listen to Coleridge—the words were spoken long ago—but, 
alas! the day is not near when they are likely to be heard out of 


place. 


“ By what means can the lower classes be made to learn their 
duties, and urged to practise them? The human race may perhaps 
possess the capability of all excellence; and truth, I doubt not, is 
omnipotent to a mind already disciplined for its reception; but 
assuredly the over-worked labourer, skulking into an ale-house, 
is not likely to exemplify the one, or prove the other. In that 
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‘barbarous tumult of inimical interests, which the present state of 
society exhibits, religion appears to offer the only means univer- 
sally efficient. The perfectness of future men is indeed a bene- 
volent tenet, and may operate on a few visionaries, whose studi- 
ous habits supply them with employment, and seclude them from 
temptation. But a distant prospect, which we are never to reach, 
will seldom quicken our footsteps, however lovely it may appear; 
and a blessing which not ourselves but posterity are destined to 
enjoy, will scarcely influence the actions of any—still less of the 
ignorant, the prejudiced and the selfish. 

“*Go preach the Gospel to the poor” By its simplicity it will 
meet their comprehension, by its benevolence soften their affec- 
tions, by its precepts it will direct their conduct, by the vastness 
of its motives ensure their ebedience. The situation of the poor 
is perilous: they are indeed both. 


‘ from within and from without 
Unarmed to all temptations.’ 


Prudential reasonings will in general be powerless with them. 
For the incitements of this world are weak in proportion as we 
are wretched—- 


The world is not my friend, nor the world’s law, 
The world has got no law to make me rich. 


They too, who live from hand to mouth, will most frequently be- 
come improvident. Possessing no stock of happiness, they eager- 
ly seize the gratifications of the moment, and snatch the froth 
from the wave as it passes by them. Nor is the desolate state of 
their families a restraining motive, unsoftened as they are by 
education, and benumbed into selfishness by the torpedo touch 
of extreme want. Domestic affections depend on association. 
We love an object if, as often as we see or recollect it, an agreea- 
ble sensation arises in our minds. But alas! how should he glow 
with the charities of father and husband, who, gaining scarcely 
more than his own necessities demand, must have been accus- 
tomed to regard his wife and children, not as the soothers of fi- 
nished labour, but as rivals for the insufficient meal! In aman 
so circumstanced, the tyranny of the Present can be overpowered. 
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only by the tenfold mightiness of the Future. Religion will cheer 
his gloom with her promises, and by habituating his mind to an- 
ticipate an infinitely great revolution hereafter, may prepare it 
even for the sudden reception of a less degree of amelioration in 
this world.”* 

But we must return to Dr. Chalmers:—and we think we cannot 
do better than select some of those specimens of his best style, 
which may be found in the discourses addressed more immedi- 
ately to the other great class of hearers—the superiors, the natu- 
ral superiors, but no less surely the natural guides, guardians, and 
benefactors of the poor. He has been speaking more generally of 
the immense variety of ways in which the example of the higher 
orders acts, so as to vitiate the moral feelings of their depen- 
dants, and, pointing with a steady finger to the evils which these 
in their turn have good cause to apprehend, from those whose 
moral feelings have—more or less, by their own neglect, or con- 
tempt, or carelessness of these feelings—become highly vitiated 
and depraved. On one or two specific offences of this sort, he 
then proceeds to dwell at great length, and with an earnestness 
which springs, we have good occasion to know, from direct ob- 
servation of some of the most alarming symptoms by which 
the bad spirit of the region wherein the doctor resides, has of late 
been widely and openly exhibited. 


“ Another and still more specific offence is beginning, we un- 
derstand, to be exemplified in our own city, though it has not at- 
tained to the height or to the frequency at which it occurs in a 
neighbouring metropolis. We allude to the doing of week-day 
business upon the Sabbath. We allude to that violence which is 
rudely offered to the feelings and the associations of sacredness, 
by those exactions that an ungodly master lays at times on his 
youthful dependants—when those hours which they wont to spend 
in church, they are called upon to spend in the counting-house— 
when that day, which ought to be a day of piety, is turned into a 
day of posting and of penmanship—when the rules of the decalogue 
are set aside, and utterly superseded by the rules of the great 
trading establishment; and every thing is made to give way to 
the hurrying emergency of orders, and clearances, and the de- 


* Friend, vol. ii. p. 256. 
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mands of instant correspondence. Such is the magnitude of this 
stumbling-block, that many is the young man who has here fallen 
to rise no nore—that, at this point of departure, he has so widen- 
ed his distance from God, as never, in fact, io return to him— 
that, in this distressing contest between principle and necessity, 
the final blow has been given to his religious principles—that the 
master whom he serves, and under whom he earns his provision 
for time, has here wrested the whole interest of his eternity away 
from him—that, from this moment, there gathers upon lis soul 
the complexion of a hardier and more determined impiety—and 
conscience once stifled now speaks to him with a feebler voice— 
and the world obtains a firmer lodgement in his heart—and, re- 
nouncing all his original tenderness about Sabbath, and Sabbath 
employments, he can now, with the thorough unconcern of a fixed 
and familiarized proselyte, keep equal pace by his fellows 
throughout every scene of profanation—-and he who wont to trem- 
bie and recoil from the freedoms of irreligion with the sensibility 
of a little one, may soon become the most daringly rebellious of 
them all—and ‘that Sabbath which he has now learned, at one 
time, to give to business, he, at another, gives to unhallowed en- 
joyments—and it is turned into a day of visits and excursions, 
given up to pleasure, and enlivened by all the mirth and extrava- 
gance of holiday—and, when sacrament is proclaimed from the 
city pulpits, he, the apt, the well-trained disciple of his corrupt 
and corrupting superior, is the readiest to plan the amuse- 
ments of the coming opportunity, and among the very foremost 
in the ranks of emigration—and though he may look back, at 
times, to the Sabbath of his father’s pious house, yet the retro- 
spect is always becoming dimmer, and at length it ceases to dis- 
turb him—and thus the alienation widens every year, till, wholly 
given over to impiety, he lives without God in the world. 

“ And were we asked to state the dimensions of that iniquity 
which stalks regardlessly, and at large, over the ruin of youthful 
principles—were we asked to find a place in the catalogue of guilt 
for a crime, the atrocity of which is only equalled, we understand, 
by its frequency—were we called to characterize the man who, 
so far from attempting one counteracting influence against the 
profligacy of his dependants, issues, from the chair of authority 
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on which he sits, a commandment, in the direct face of a com- 
mandment from God—the man who has chartered impiety in ar- 
ticles of agreement, and has vested himself with a property in 
that time which only belongs to the Lord of the Sabbath—were 
we asked to look to the man who could thus overbear the last 
remnants of remorse in a struggling and unpractised bosom, and 
glitter in all the ensigns of a prosperity that is reared on the vio- 
lated consciences of those who are beneath him—O! were the 
question put, to whom shall we liken such a man? or, what is the 
likeness to which we can compare him? we would say, that the 
guilt of him who trafficked on the highway, or trafficked on that 
outraged coast, from whose weeping families children were inse- 
parably torn, was far outmeasured by the guilt which could thus 
frustate a father’s fondest prayers, and trample under foot the 
hopes and the preparations of eternity. 

“There is another way whereby, in the employ of a careless 
and unprincipled master, it is impossible but that offences must 
come. You know just as well as we do, that there are chicane- 
ries in business; and, so long as we forbear stating the precise ex- 
tent of them, there is not an individual among you, who has a 
title to construe the assertion into an affronting charge of crimi- 
nality against himself. But you surely know, as well as we, that 
the mercantile profession, conducted, as it often is, with the pur- 
est integrity, and laying no resistless necessity whatever for the 
surrender of principle on any of its members; and dignified by 
some of the noblest exhibitions of untainted honour, and devoted 
friendship, and magnificent generosity, that have ever been re- 
corded of our nature;—you know as well as we, that it was ut- 
terly extravagant, and in the face of all observation, to affirm, 
that each, and every one of its numerous competitors, stood clear- 
ly and totally exempted from the sins of all undue selfishness. 
And, accordingly, there are certain commodious falsehoods ocea- 
sionally practised in this department of human affairs. There 
are, for example, certain dextrous and gainful evations, whereby 
the payers of tribute are enabled, at times, to make their escape 
from the eagle eye of the exactors of tribute. There are even 
certain contests of ingenuity between individual traders, where, 
in the higgling of a very keen and anxious negotiation, each of 
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them is tempted, in talking of offers and prices, and the reports 
of fluctuations in home and foreign markets, to say the things 
which are not. You must assuredly know, that these, and such 
as these, then, have introduced a certain quantity of what may be 
called shuffling, into the communications of the trading world— 
insomuch, that the simplicity of yea, yea, and nay, nay, is in some 
degree exploded; and there is a kind of understood toleration es- 
tablished for certain modes of expression, which could not, we 
are much afraid, stand the rigid scrutiny of the great day; and 
there is an abatement of confidence between man and man, im- 
plying, we doubt, such a proportionate abatement of truth, as 
goes to extend most fearfully the condemnation that is due to all 
liars, who shall have their part in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone. And who can compute the effect of all this on 
the young and yet unpractised observer? Who does not see, that 
it must go to reduce the tone of his principles; and to involve 
him in many a delicate struggle between the morality he has 
learned from his catechism, and the morality he sees in a count- 
ing-house; and to obliterate, in his mind, the distinctions between 
sin right and wrong; and, at length, to reconcile his conscience to a 
which, like every other, deserves the wrath and the curse of God; 
and to make him tamper with a direct commandment, in such a 
way, as that falsehoods and frauds might be nothing more in his 
estimation, than the peccadilloes of an innocent compliance with 
the current practises and moralities of the world? Here, then, is 
a point, at which the way of those who conform to this world, di- 
verges from the way of those peculiar people who are redeemed 
from all iniquity, and are thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. Here is a grievous occasion to fall. Here is a compett- 
tion between the service of God and the service of Mammon. 
Here is the exhibition of another offence, and the bringing for- 
ward of another temptation, to those who are entering on the bu- 
siness of the world, little adverted to, we fear, by those who live 
in utter carelessness of their own souls, and never spend a thought 
or a sigh about the immortality of others—but most distinctly 
singled out by the text as a crime of foremost magnitude in the 
eye of Him who judgeth righteously.” 
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Such are the general views of this book, which cannot fail to 
increase, great as it has long been, the fame of Dr. Chalmers. 
We cannot conclude, however, without expressing our regret, 
that a work so admirably adapted for making a great and power- 
ful impression on the minds of ail thinking men, should have been 
disfigured—we can in conscience use no slighter word—by the 
introduction of not a few passages in which the excellent general 
principles of the author’s reasoning are pushed to an extreme, 
that we should fear may be productive of no good effect whatever; 
but, on the contrary, tend to throw very considerable discredit 
on his authority. ‘The reader, who has perused the passage last 
quoted with such pleasure as its beauties, both of thought and ex- 
pression, are calculated to convey, will in all likelihood feel hurt 
and mortified, when, on turning over another page or two, he 
comes upon a piece of declamation, apparently quite as grave 
and earnest, concerning that most stale and hackneyed of all the 
topics of Christian Instructors, Religious Monitors, Evangelical 
Magazines, et hoc genus omne,—the sin of making our servants 
say, “ not at home,’ when we happen to be disinclined for the re- 
ception of company. It is really mortifying to think, that such a 
man as Dr. Chalmers should permit his mind to be seriously oc- 
cupied, even for the number of minutes necessary to write down 
the words of such a passage, with a subject, which almost every 
human being that reads the book, must consider so utterly un- 
worthy of his intellect. There are enough surely, and to spare, 
of good simple men and women, whom there can be no harm in 
permitting to groan, since such is their good will and pleasure, 
over such enormities as this. But Dr. Chalmers should not trifle 
so either with himself or his readers. The person who objects to 
the use of a phrase, so perfectly understood on all hands, in or- 
der to preserve any appearance of consistency, should without 
all question become a Quaker at once. Indeed we cannot con- 
ceive upon what principle he can overlook, for a single moment, 
the horrible iniquity of addressing an individuat by a plural pro- 
noun—to say nothing of the gross idolatry implied in the use of 
such names as, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday—or ’he virtual lie told by the author’s own bookseller, 
when he advertises, “ Dr. Chalmers’ New Volume.” 
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It is a pity that such things should have been permitted to 
make their appearance, in pages of which they are so little wor- 
thy. But we have already said and quoted far more than enough, 
to show that these are but the “ paucee macule,” by which no man 
of sense will permit himself to be discouraged from an attentive 
perusal of an original, philosophical, and most eloquent book. 





Art. XX V.—Jnterment of a Yourg Female. 


Elle était de ce monde ou les plus belles choses, 
Ont le pire destin; 
Et, rose, elle a vécu, ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. MALHERBE. 


From the French. 


Servius Sutricius, endeavouring to console Cicero for the loss 
of his daughter, thus writes to him; “On my return from Asia, when 
I sat out from Afgina, on my way to Megara, my attention was 
forcibly arrested, by the objects that environed me; I saw Agina 
before me, Megara was behind; Pyreus at my right hand, Corinth 
at my left. What flourishing cities, now swept from the face of 
the earth! “How in the midst of immense ruins can I believe,” 
said I to myself, “ that a man will suffer himself to be cast down 
by the loss of a child?”—These reflections so just and philoso- 
phical, did not, however, console the father of ‘Tullia, for there are 
griefs, whose poignancy render reason unavailing, and tears also, 
which must be suffered to flow. During my career of life, I have 
seen fall at my side, companions, brethren in arms, whose loss I 
have deplored, but in thinking on those ideas of glory, on that 
hereditary illustration, which attaches itself to the name of war- 
riors, who fall on the field of honour; on reflecting, that an inglo- 
rious old age perhaps awaited me, in the bosom of an obscure re- 
treat, | could not avoid envying the lot of those, whom their death 
had immortalized. Every day robs me of some old friend, as far 
advanced in years as myself; I regret him, but I do not murmur; 
death is the immediate consequence of advanced years—but, 
that a young girl just coming into life, to whom heaven owed 
(if I may be allowed the expression) a long series of years, on 
whom nature had exhausted all her gifts, whom birth and fortune, 
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had environed with their most brilliant illusions, should suddenly 
be snatched away from the embraces of her mother, the caresses 
of her family, the arms of her lover;—there is in this cruel decree 
of destiny, a certain subversion of general laws, an assemblage of 
contradictory circumstances, thoughts and expressions, at the re- 
collection of which, while the mind revolts, the heart breaks. 

The title I have given to this article, will sufficiently guard 
my readers, against the emotions which such a subject is calcu- 
lated to produce; they have the choice of reading or leaving it; 
but I cannot, to-day, write on any other subject. I admire that 
flexibility of talent, which renders a writer so much master of his 
feelings, that he can occupy himself with subjects, the most for- 
eign from the ideas that predominate in his mind. This is a fa- 
culty which I do not possess: my mind is always under the influ- 
ence of my feelings, and I am the less desirous of shaking off 
this tyranny, as I always write best (if I ever write well) while 
under their control. Like all men of lively dispositions, I have 
my days of profound melancholy, and these are not the least 
agreeable moments of my life. One of the finest and liveliest 
wits of antiquity said 





est quzedam flere voluptas. 


“ There is sometimes a pleasure in weeping.” No one has felt 
its correctness more than myself, and if I blush at giving way to 
it, I am not the less ready to apply to myself the beautiful line of 
Young; 


Scorn the proud man who is ashamed to weep. 


Great thoughts often have their origin in very affecting cir- 
cumstances. It was almost in the very presence of death, that the 
Roman Orator, composed his treatise “On the Nature of the Gods,”’ 
and that Montaigne wrote his finest chapters. How much more 
consoling is the mild philosophy of Socrates, of Seneca, and of 
Bacon, which teaches us that the tomb is only the passage be- 
tween life and immortality, than that of Lucretius, of Holbach, and 
of Freret, who invite us to plunge without reflection into an ob- 
scure and dismal gulf, they call annihilation; “a conclusion lame 
and impotent,” comfortless and disgusting. 
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Sometimes a particular circumstance becomes the object of my 
sombre meditations; such is the event alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this paper, and from which this short digression has not 
diverted me. 

Robertine de Vilarmont was the daughter of a brave officer, a 
companion in arms of the celebrated Suffren, who by twenty 
years of glorious labours, acquired the right of enjoying in the 
bosom of his famil y, a considerable fortune, no part of which was 
the fruit of his services. He still reckoned among the number of 
his duties to his country, the obligation of raising up his son for 
the state, and his daughter to make the happiness of a young sol- 
dier, who by his name, his rank, and his merit, should show him- 
self worthy of such a recompense. I knew Monsieur de Vilar- 
mont in the Indies: much younger than myself, he had been re- 
commended to me as a mentor, who might direct his inexperi- 
enced steps, and control the ebullitions of his youthful fancy. On 
our return to France, those friendly relations were not interrupt- 
ed. ‘T'wo years since, I accompanied him to Rochfort, to instal 
his son in the capacity of midshipman on_ board the ship, he had 
himself commanded, and upon which his father thirty years be- 
fore, hoisted the flag of vice admiral. This filiation of glory, was 
a good augury, and the young Leon shortly after, received as the 
reward of a brave achievement, the decoration of the “ Legion of 
honour.” 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had just finished her fifteenth year; 
raised under the eyes, and by the care of the tenderest of mothers, 
she was already cited as a model of perfection. It was the first 
year she appeared in company; all eyes were turned upon her, 
and her happy mother enjoyed with too much confidence, (may I 
not say with too much pride) the brilliant admiration she obtain- 
ed in every society, of which she was the most attractive object 
and ornament. ‘The anniversary of her birth, was celebrated at 
her maternal grandfather’s, where the charms of her person, the 
superiority of her talents, and her retiring modesty which dis- 
played them with greater eclat, made her an object of universal 
adoration. 

Monsieur de Vilarmont could not accompany his wife and 
daughter, and transferred to me the pleasure of conducting them. 
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During the ball which lasted until very late, I was the continual 
attendant of Robertine. I held her fan and handkerchief whilst 
she danced; I led her to her place, and took care to cover her 
with her shawl, when the dance was finished. I was under the 
influence of a magic spell like every other person. How speedily, 
how grievously was it destroyed! At two o’clock the company de- 
parted; Robertine had danced the last Axglaise: she was warm; her 
mother wished her to remain a short time, but with her shawl 
over a fur dress, in a carriage well closed, what danger was to 
be apprehended? We descended; the coachman was not with his 
horses, and whilst the footman went to seek him, we remained 
under the portico some minutes, inhaling a damp and unhealthy 
atmosphere. Atlength the carriage drew up; Madam de Vilar- 
mont droped me at my door, and the amiable Robertine observ- 
ed laughingly on parting “ that she could not for the future dis- 
pense with my attendance, and that she retained me for all the 
balls of the succeeding year.” “If 1am alive,” said I smiling, 
“for at my age that is a long way to look forward.” Could I 
have supposed it was a perspective still longer for her? 

I went the next day to Monsieur Vilarmont’s; the family were 
assembled in the chamber of Robertine, who was confined to her 
bed by a violent head-ache; her eyes were sparkling, her skin hot, 
her respiration painful, and a frightful presentiment seized me: 
the air of security, that appeared on all their faces, even on that 


of her mother, would have surprised me, if it had not been pre- 


dicated upon the assurance of a young physician, who told them 
(looking at himself in a mirror, and brushing off with his finger 
the remains of a pinch of snuff that had fallen on his cambric ruf- 
fle,) “ that the pulse had only a small febrile movement, the conse- 
quence of the agitation of the preceding evening.” I went away, 
less tranquilized by the opinion of the physician, than the pru- 
dence of the mother, and the youth of the patient. 

I passed the three following days in the country. On my return 
my servant presented me some letters; I opened one of them, and 
read with emotions not to be described, an invitation to attend 
the funeral of Robertine!—I threw myself into a carriage, and 
repaired to the house of Monsieur de Vilarmont; I traversed the 
deserted apartments; I ran to the cabinet of my dear friend: I 
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found him walking about with perturbed steps; on seeing me, he 
threw himself into my arms, without power to articulate a single 
word. This silence of courage contending with misfortune, re- 
pulsed all the common-place consolations of which indifference 
is so prodigal. “Come,” said he, “I have need of you, to aid 
me in persuading my wife to quit this house.’ What a spec- 
tacle awaited me with this unfortunate mother! Never did des- 
pair present itself to my view, under an aspect more heart-rend- 
ing. She was on her knees at the door of her daughter’s chamber, 
which her friends would not permit her to enter; she wept not; her 
eyes were dry and fixed: “ Robertine!—my daughter!” were the 
only words she uttered. I designedly sounded in her ear this 
beloved name; her tears began to flow, and presently her strength 
abandoning her, she fainted, and we took the advantage of this 
cruel moment, to carry her to the carriage, wherein her husband 
conveyed her to her father’s. I returned to the saloon, where all 
the friends of the family clothed in mourning, were assem- 
bled to attend in solemn silence, the funeral ceremony. From 
the windows, was seen at the door below, the coffin covered with 
white drapery with silver fringe, and surrounded by twenty young 
girls clothed in white, their faces covered with long veils, and 
whose sobs and prayers were distinctly heard by us. The mas- 
ter of the ceremony informed us all was ready: we descended. 
The body was placed in a car, covered with the same drapery as 
the coffin, and on it were seated four girls, who held the corners 
of the pall, and reached to their companions the ends of the sil- 
ver fillets, with which the coffin was surrounded. The relations 
envelloped in long veils of crape followed on foot, and numerous 
friends, in mourning carriages lengthened the procession, which 
was closed by the domestics of the house clad in black. 

The first pause was at the church of the Mathurins, where the 
religious ceremony was performed, after which the procession 
went on in the same order, to the cemetery of Montmartre. 

At our approach, the fatal gates were opened: we were con- 
ducted silently to the bottom of the valley, and under tufts of 
verdure, near the tomb where sleeps the “ singer of the seasons,” 
the earth had been opened, to receive the remains of a charming 
being, whom Heaven seemed only to show for a few moments on 
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the earth, there to leave eternal regrets for her loss. Robertine 
had no name to transmit to posterity; her memory belongs en- 
tirely to inconsolable relations, who therefore have simply engrav- 
ed upon the stone that hides her forever from our view, the 
stanza of Malherbe* which serves as a motto for this paper. 





Art. XXVI.--Zuma; or, the discovery of the Peruvian Bark. 
From the French of Madame de Genlis. 


Azsout the middle of the seventeenth century, the animosity of 
the Indians towards the Spaniards existed in all its force; tradi- 
tion, too faithful, maintained among this oppressed and devoted 
people, the dreadful recollection of the cruelty of their conquer- 
ors. They were subjugated, but they had not submitted. The Span- 
iards had only conquered slaves, and their reign was merely the 
dominion of terror. About this period a Viceroy, more severe than 
all who had preceded him, excited their powerless and secret ha- 
tred to its utmost extent. His secretary, the rigorous minister of 
his arbitrary will, was a man of insatiable cupidity; and the In- 
dians detested him even more than they did his master. He died 
suddenly, and the horrid symptoms which preceded his death, in- 
duced a universal belief that he had been poisoned by the Indians. 
Investigations were instituted, but the criminals remained undis- 
covered. This event occasioned a great sensation, for it was not 
the first crime of the same description which had occurred among 
the Indians. It was well known that they were acquainted with 
various mortal poisons: they had oftener than once been detected 
in administering them; but neither torture nor the punishment of 
death, had been successful in drawing from them any confession 
of these dreadful secrets. 

In the meanwhile the viceroy was recalled; and count de Cin- 
chon was appointed by the court of Spain to fill his place. The 
count was in the vigour of his age, and endowed with every ami- 


* Translation. 


She was of this world, where all things the rarest 
Have still the shortest race; 

A rose she liv’d, (so lives of flowers the fairest) 
A little morning’s space! 
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able quality and every virtue, calculated to conciliate the affec- 
tion and win the confidence of all around him. He had, a short 
time before, married a charming young lady, whom he adored, 
and by whom he was passionately beloved. The countess had 
resolved on following her husband, who dreading, on her account, 
the perfidy and hatred of the Indians, expressed a wish that she 
should remain in Spain, notwithstanding the distress which the 
very thought of such a separation excited in his mind. But the 
countess was filled with terrors when she reflected, that her hus- 
band would be exposed to all the dark conspiracies of hatred and 
revenge. The facts attested by the late viceroy, and above all 
his exaggerated recitals, represented the Indians as vile slaves, 
who, under the mask of docility, and even attachment, were ca- 
pable of plotting in secret the blackest and most criminal treach- 
ery. Surprising stories were related of the inconceivable subtil- 
ty of the poisons of South America, and indeed without exagge- 
ration.* The alarm which these dreadful ideas excited in the 
mind of the countess, proved an additional motive in determining 
her to follow the viceroy, that she might watch over his safety 
with all the precautions of fear, and all the vigilance of love. She 
took along with her some Spanish ladies, who were to compose 
her court at Lima, and among them was the intimate friend of 
her childhood. Beatrice, (for this was her name) was only a few 
years older than the vice-queen; but the attachment she enter- 
tained for her was of so tender a nature, that it resembled the af- 
fection of a mother. She had used every effort to persuade the 
countess to remain at Madrid, but finding that her resolution was 
unalterably fixed, she determined to accompany her. 

Though the Indians were overjoyed at being freed from the 
yoke of their viceroy, they were not the better disposed to receive 
his successor. He was a Spaniard and they consequently expect- 
ed that he would be animated only with feelings of injustice and 
tyranny, and a thirst for wealth. In vain were they informed 
that the count was mild, humane, and equitable; they repeated 


* From the accounts of travellers and naturalists, there are in America 
certain plants of so venemous a nature, that the poison takes effect on 
those who happen to step on them, even with shoes on their feet. 
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one to the other, he is a Spaniard! and these words conveyed the 
most energetic expression of hatred. Religion had not yet modi- 
fied these impetuous feelings; her sublime morality was hitherto 
unknown to the Indians. Their rulers had merely compelled them 
to observe a few exterior ceremonies, and they still retained a 
great portion of their former superstition and idolatry. 

Amidst all their misery, the Indians had exercised, ever since 
the conquest of America, a secret vengeance which had not yet 
roused the suspicion of any Spaniard; they had been forced to yield 
to their oppressors the gold and diamonds of the new world, but 
they had concealed from them treasures more precious and more 
useful to humanity. Though they had resigned to them all the 
luxury of nature, they had exclusively reserved real benefits to 
themselves. They alone knew the powerful counter-poisons and 
wonderful antidotes which cautious nature, or rather Providence 
has distributed over these regions, are remedies against extreme 
disorders. ‘The Indians alone were aware of the admirable vir- 
tues of the bark of the Quinquina, and by a solemn and faithfully 
observed compact, by the most dreadful and frequently renewed 
oaths, they had pledged themselves never to reveal to their op- 
pressors these important secrets.* 

Amidst the rigours of slavery, the Indians had always main- 
tained a kind of internal government among themselves; they no- 
minated a chief whose mysterious functions consisted in assemb- 
ling them together during the night, at certain periods, to renew 
their oaths, and sometimes for the purpose of marking out victims 
among their enemies. The Indians of the tewnships, who enjoyed 
greater freedom than those who were subjected to service in the 
palace of the viceroy, and who were employed in the public works, 
never failed to join these nocturnal assemblies, which were held 
amongst the mountains in desert places, the only access to which 
was by-roads which appeared impassable to the Europeans. But 
these retreats were to them, if not the happy asylums of liberty, 
at least the sole refuge which could protect them against tyran- 
ny. At this time, their secret and supreme chief, (for they had 
several,) was named Ximeo. Irritated by misfortune and private 


* These details are all historical. 
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injustice, his soul, though naturally great and generous, had long 
since been a stranger to every mild and tender sentiment. A 
feeling of vehement indignation, which no principle tended to re- 
press, had, by daily increase, at length rendered him cruel and 
ferocious. But the base and cowardly atrocity of poisoning was 
repugnant to his character. He himself had never employed this 
horrible instrument of revenge, he had even interdicted it to his 
companions, and every act of villainy committed in that way was 
done in contradiction to his will. Ximeo was a father; he had an 
only son named Mirvan, whom he fondly loved, and whom he had 
inspired with a portion of his hatred of the Spaniards. Mirvan 
was young, handsome, and generous. About three years before, 
he had been married to Zuma, the most beautiful of all the Indian 
women of the environs of Lima. ‘The tenderness and sensibility 
of Zuma were equal to the charms of her person; she formed the 
happiness of her husband, and lived only for him and for a child, 
two years of age, of which she was the mother. 

Another chief, named Azan, next to Ximeo, possessed the 
greatest ascendance over the Indians. Azan was violent and 
cruel, and no natural virtue tempered the instinct of fury by 
which he was constantly animated. These two chiefs believed 
themselves to be of illustrious origin; they boasted of their de- 
scent from the royal race of the Incas. 

A few days after the arrival of the new viceroy, Ximeo convo- 
ked, for the following night, a nocturnal meeting on the hill of the 
Tree of Health, thus they designated the tree from which is ob- 
tained the Quinquina, or Peruvian bark. “ My friends,” he said, 
when they had all coilected, “ a new tyrant is about to reign over 
us: let us repeat our oaths of just revenge. Alas! we dare utter 
tliem only when we are surrounded by darkness! Unhappy chil- 
dren of the Sun, we are reduced to conceal ourselves amidst the 
shades of night! . . . . Let us renew, around the Tree of Health, 
the awful contract which binds us for ever to conceal our se- 
crets.””. Ximeo then, in a more eievated and firm voice, pro- 
nounced the following words: “ We swear never to discover to 
the children of Europe the divine virtues of this sacred tree, the 
only treasure which remains to us! Wo to the faithless and per- 
jured Indian, who being seduced by false virtue, or fear, or weak- 
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ness, shall reveal this secret to the destroyers of his gods, of his 
sovereigns, and of his country! Wo to the coward who shall 
make a gift of this treasure of health to the barbarians who have 
enslaved us, and whose ancestors burned our temples and cities, 
invaded our plains, and bathed their hands in the blood of our 
fathers, after having inflicted on them unheard of torments! .. -. 
Let them keep the gold which they have wrested from us, and of 
which they are insatiable; that gold which has cost them so many 
crimes: but we will at least reserve to ourselves this gift of 
Heaven!..... Should a traitor ever arise amongst us, we swear 
to pursue and to exterminate him, though he should be our father, 
our brother, or our son. We swear, should he be engaged in the 
bonds of marriage, to pursue in him his wife and children, if they 
have not been his accusers; and if his children are in the cradle, 
to sacrifice them, so that his guilty race may be for ever extinct. 
wha'e 6 4 My friends, pronounce from your inmost souls, these for- 
midable oaths, the formula of which was beqeathed to you by 
your grandfathers, and which you have already so many times 
repeated!” . . . . Yes, yes, the Indians exclaimed with one voice, 
we pronounce all these imprecations against him who shall betray 
this secret; we swear to keep it with inviolable fidelity, to endure 
the most dreadful torments, and even death itself, rather than re- 
veal it.” 

“ Look back,” said the ferocious Azan, “ on the early days of 
our subjection, at that terrible period when millions of Indians 
were put to the torture, not one would save his life by the disclo- 
sure of this secret, which our countrymen have kept locked within 
their bosoms for more than two hundred years! . . . Judge, then, 
whether we can invent a punishment sufficiently severe for him 
who may betray it! . ... . For my own part, I once more swear 
that if there be an Indian among us capable of such a crime, that. 
he shall perish only by my hand; and should he have a wife, and 
children sucking at their mother’s breast, I again swear to plunge 
my poniard in their hearts!” ..... 

This ferocious speech was not pronounced without a design. 
Azan hated the young Mirvan, the son of Ximeo, not merely be- 
cause he did not carry his animosity against the Spaniards to a 
sufficient length, but above all, because Mirvan, the adored hus- 
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band of the beautiful Zuma, and the father of a charming child, 
was happy. The wicked are always unfortunate, and always 
envious. ‘“ Azan,” replied Mirvan, it is possible to keep one’s 
promise without possessing your ferocity; no one here is capable 
of perjury; your menaces can therefore excite no terror, and are 
useless. We all know that in excuse for cruelty you neither want 
a traitor to pursue, nor a crime to punish.” Azan, irritated was 
about to reply; but Ximeo prevented a violent dispute, by repre- 
senting the imprudence and danger of uselessly prolonging these 
clandestine assemblies, and all immediately dispersed. 

The Indians being forced to dissemble, maintained an appear- 
ance of respect and submission. A numerous troop of young In- 
dian women, carrying baskets of flowers, assembled at the gates 
of Lima, to receive the vice-queen. Zuma was at their head, and 
the countess was so struck with her beauty, her grace, and the 
gentle expression of her countenance, that in the course of a few 
days she expressed a wish to have her among the number of In- 
dian slaves, who were employed in the interior of the palace for 
the service of the vice-queen. ‘The countess quickly conceived 
such a friendship for Zuma, that she attached her to the private 
service of her chamber and her person. This favour seemed an 
act of imprudence in the eyes of Beatrice, whose mind was so 
prepossessed by the accounts she had heard of the perfidy of the 
Indians, that notwithstanding the natural generosity of her cha- 
racter, she yielded to every sinister alarm and every black sus- 
picion, which gloomy distrust and terror were capable of inspi- 
ring: she was excusable; it was her friend’s safety, and not her 
own, that excited her apprehensions! She observed with distress 
the friendship of the vice-queen for an Indian female, and the 
women of the countess conceived an extreme jealousy of Zuma. 
They took advantage of the weakness of Beatrice to fill her mind 
with prejudice: they represented Zuma as being false, dissembling, 
and ambitious, and one who fancied that her pleasing person 
would pardon every act of presumption; that she was far from 
loving the countess, and that she entertained an inveterate ab- 
horrence of the Spaniards. They soon went still greater lengths, 
and attributed to her the most extravagant discourse. Beatrice 
did not indeed give credit to all that was related to her, but she 
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conceived a degree of inquietude and distrust, which inspired her 
with a real aversion for Zuma. This enmity became the stronger 
when she found that Zuma was immovably fixed in the good 
graces of the vice-queen, who daily testified more and more at- 
tachment towards the object of so much hatred, injustice, and ca- 
lumny. Zuma, on her part, entertained the tenderest affection 
for the countess; nevertheless, to avoid disagreeable scenes, she 
almost wholly confined herself to her own chamber, and seldom 
appeared except when the countess required her services. : 

The viceroy spared no endeavours to render himself beloved 
by the Indians; but the latter had known instances of several vice- 
roys having manifested mildness, justice, and affability at the 
commencement of their government, who afterwards belied all 
these happy promises. ‘! hus the real goodness of the count made 
no favourable impression upon them. ‘They regarded it as hypo- 
crisy or weakness occasioned by fear on account of the sudden 
death of the secretary of his predecessor. 

The countess had now resided about four months at Lima, and 
a visible decline had taken place in her health. This distressing 
change was at first attributed to the burning heat of the climate; 
but her indisposition daily augmented, alarm was entertained jor 
her safety/and she was at length suddenly attacked with a tertian 
fever. Every remedy known at that period was employed with- 
out effect. The anxiety of beatrice knew no bounds; she private- 
ly questioned the physician who had come from Spain in the 
suite of the viceroy, but who, regarding the case as hopeless, spoke 
in a mysterious way, and even hinted that he attributed the illness 
of the countess to some extraordinary cause, of which he could 
give no account. His air of dismay and apparent wish to conceal 
his real opinion, all tended to inspire Beatrice with the horrible idea 
that her friend was dying by the effect of slow poison....... 
She enjoyed not a moment’s rest: though she cautiously hid her 
suspicions from the countess, and even from the count, yet she 
found it impossible to dissemble with two of the countess’s wo-- 
men, who used every effort to strengthen the notion she had im- 
bibed..... But who could have committed this horrible crime? 
ee None but Zuma. .... . Zuma, who was privileged to 
enter the apartment of the vice-queen at every hour... . .. But 
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Zuma, whom the countess had overwhelmed with acts of bounty! 
- . . » What interest could have prompted her to this atrocity? 


Zuma was hypocritical, vain, and ambitious, and she moreover 
entertained a secret and criminal passion for the viceroy. .... In 
a word, she was an Indian, and had been familiarized from her 
infancy with the blackest of crimes. 

Beatrice for some time laboured to repel these horrible suspi- 
cions, but she beheld the existence of her friend rapidly declining, 
and her terror no longer allowed her to reason and observe with 
her own eyes; she lent a ready ear to every accusation, and gave 
credit to the most extravagant calumny. In the meanwhile, the 
viceroy experienced the bitterest anguish of mind, and without 
imagining the commission of any crime, he felt the utmost alarm 
at the long continuation of the countess’s indisposition. However, 
a favourable change in the state of the patient, kindled a ray of 
hope which beamed for the space of a day or two. The physician, 
overjoyed, pronounced her recovery to be almost certain, suspicion 
gradually slumbered, and Beatrice seemed restored to new exist- 
ence. She did not, however, revoke the private orders she had 
given, for secretly watching Zuma, and never permitting her to 
enter the chamber in which were deposited the various medicinal 
draughts prepared for the countess. 

Amidst all these different agitations, the thoughts of the inno- 
cent and sensible Zuma were turned wholly on the vice-queen, 
whom she loved with all the sincerity of a pure and grateful soul. 
She was afflicted to the utmost on reflecting that there existed an 
infallible remedy to which she dared not direct her. Zuma well 
knew the horrtble oaths by which the Indians had bound them- 
selves never to reveal this secret. Had her own life alone been 
marked out as the sacrifice, she would not for a moment have he- 
sitated to divulge all she knew; but her husband and her son must 
have been the certain victims of such a declaration: finally, she 
was aware that the vindictive Ximeo, the better to insure himself 
of her discretion, had placed her beloved child as a hostage in the 
hands of the ferocious Azan and Thamis, ancther Indian chief, 
who, though less cruel than Azan, was animated by an equal ha- 
tred of the Spaniards. Zuma, therefore, dared not confide her 
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grief to Mirvan; she smothered her tears, and deplored her fate 
in silence. Her affliction was suddenly increased, for the feeble 
hope which had been entertained of the countess’s recovery, 
soon vanished; the fever returned with redoubled violence, the 
physician declared her life to be in danger, and that the countess 
could not support another such attack, should it be renewed within 
twelve days or a fortnight!..... Universal dismay prevailed 
throughout the palace! ..... This cruel declaration plunged the 
count and Beatrice into despair, and rent the heart of Zuma. The 
vice-queen, who was fully aware of her situation, manifested as 
much courage as gentleness and piety; the resignation of the hap- 
piest life, when accompanied by the consciousness of perfect 
purity, is always a calm sacrifice: she received, by her own de- 
sire, all her sacraments. She took a tender farewell of her friend 
and her husband, having exhorted the latter to watch over the 
happiness of the Indians, and particularly that of her dear Zuma; 
and she resigned herself wholly to the consolations of religion.— 
Zuma, who had been a witness to this pathetic scene, could no 
longer withstand the excess of her grief; her health, which had 
been in a declining state for the space of three months, now 
yielded to the weight of her affliction, and she was attacked that 
very evening with the disorder which threatened the life of the 
countess, the tertian fever. After she had sustained two or three 
violent attacks, Mirvan, with the consent of the Indians, secretly 
conveyed to her the precious powder which was to operate her 
cure, on condition, however, that she should not be entrusted with 
itin any large quantity, but should daily receive an allowance 
sufficient for one dose. Zuma received in the morning the first dose, 
which was to be taken before she retired to rest in the evening. 
When she was alone, she looked steadfastly on the powder, her 
countenance was bathed in tears, and raising her eyes to heaven, 


can only save her, by sacrificing my own life;—my resolution is 
fixed—-I will never disclose the mighty secret .... My death will 
expiate my compassion, even in their eyes: besides, they will never 
suspect such an act of devotion, and will attribute her cure to the 
help of medicine. I shall neither endanger the safety of Mirvan 
nor my child; I shall not betray the secrets of my countrymen: I 
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shall die; but the countess wili live. What signifies the exist- 
ence of poor Zuma?....... and how precious is the life of that 
Daughter of Heaven, who has employed her power only to assist 
the unfortunate and console the ailiicted; that generous protec- 
tress of all who pine in poverty and slavery, and whose fal- 
tering voice, but now, sent forth a prayer for the cruel Indians 
who suffer her to languish! Oh, my benefactress! even though 
surrounded by the shades of death, you did not forget your 
faithful Zuma! I heard your lips pronounce a blessing on her 
name! .... Yes, by the sacred light of the sun, I swear that I will 
save you.” .... With these words Zuma wrapped up the powder 
of the Quinquina, concealed it in her bosom, and rose from her 
chair; then suddenly stopping, she began to reflect on the means 
of introducing herself unperceived into the closet where the drink 
intended for the countess was placed. She had no idea of the sus- 
picions entertained against her, nor of the precautions which had 
been adopted to render this closet inaccessible to her as well as the 
rest of the Indian slaves; she merely supposed that since the ill- 
ness of the vice-queen, her Spanish women had appropriated to 
themselves the task of attending on her person, either through 
fear or jealousy, or one of those customs to which she had heard 
them so frequently allude, and which they termed etiquette. She 
resolved to enter the closet during the night, after the maid, who 
slept there had retired to rest; and in case of her being discover- 
ed, she had determined to say, anxiety had induced her to quit her 
chamber to inquire after the state of the countess. At the same 
time, wishing to ascertain whether she could introduce herself 
into the closet without passing through the apartment of the vice- 
queen, she descended into a long corridor, and having looked 
eautiously around her, she discovered a small side door, which» 
as she had previously supposed, communicated with the closet: 
the key was in the lock, and she determinrd to enter im this way 
during the night. She then speedily returned to her chamber. 

In conformity with the orders of Beatrice, Zuma’s conduct 
was watched with the utmost minuteness, and the servants of the 
palace hastened to inform Beatrice that Mirvan had been to visit 
her that very day; that one of the maids who had been stationed at 
the door to listen to their conversation, had not been able to col- 
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lect a single word, in consequence of the low tone of voice in 
which they discoursed, but that Mirvan was excessively agitated 
on departing; that Zuma had descended the staircase, had search- 
ed about the corridor, examining every door, and that on disco- 
vering that which led into the closet, she indicated evident signs 
of fear, lest she should be surprised, and that she finally escaped 
to her own apartment. Beatrice shuddered at this recital; she im- 
mediately foresaw that Zuma entertained the design of introducing 
herself into the closet during the night; she ordered the women to 
warn her of the moment when Zuma should quit her chamber, and 
at the same time directed them to avoid entering the closet and 
to leave the key in the door. Beatrice, without delay communi- 
cated all she had heard, to the viceroy, who, without adopting her 
suspicions, was nevertheless filled with amazement at the story, 
and agreed to conceal himself in the closet. 

About one hour after sunset, the servants came to inform Bea- 
trice that Zuma was descending the staircase, but without any 
light, and with ail the precautions of mystery and fear. Beatrice 
and the count immediately proceeded to their place of conceal- 
ment. In afew moments they heard the door gently open, and 
Zuma appeared. She was pale and trembling; she walked slowly 
and with apparent effort....... She looked around the chamber 
with a countenance which announced distress and fear; she list- 
ened for some time at the door which communicated with the 
apartment of the vice-queen; all was silent!..... Zuma then ap- 
proached the table, on which a medicinal draught had been placed 
in a decanter of crystal, for the purpose of being administered to 
the countess; she drew from her bosom the paper containing the 
quinquina powder; opened it and shook the powder into the de- 
canter. The viceroy seized with horror, rushed into the closet, 
exclaiming, “ Wretched woman! what have you thrown into the 
liquor?” ..... At this unexpected sight, at this terrible question, 
Zuma started with dismay; the decanter fell from her hands, and 
shivered in pieces; she threw herself into a chair, uttering the 
words, “ J am undone!” ..... and swooned away. 

Zuma was conveyed to her chamber. The count and Beatrice 
deemed it prudent to conceal this supposed crime from the know- 
ledge of the vice-queen; she, said the count, will sue for mercy 
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on this wretch, whom no consideration on earth can induce me 
to pardon; there must be an example, and I am resolved to make 
one. It was soon proclaimed through the palace and the city, 
that Zuma had been detected in an attempt to poison the vice- 
queen. ‘That very evening she was delivered into the hands of 
justice, and conveyed to prison. Mirvan hastened in search of 
Azan and Thamir: the hand of death was already on his heart, 
and he could only utter the following words: “ My son is in your 
power. At least promise, on condition that we keep this secret 
inviolably, that after our death, you will restore the child to my 
father.”-—* We swear to do so, answered Azan, but you are well 
aware, that his life must be the forfeit of the least indiscretion.” 
* We know how to die,” replied Mirvan. With these words, he 
quitted the ferocious Indian, and voluntarily committed himself 
to prison. He could easily guess the act which Zuma had attempt- 
ed, but to explain it and justify her, would have been to abandon 
his child to the rage of the ferocious Azan; he therefore resolved 
to die with his wretched wife. 

At break of day, the council assembled to examine and pass 
sentence on Mirvan and Zuma. The doors of the court were 
thrown open, and the Indians were permitted to enter; they as- 
sembled in great numbers, headed by their secret chiefs, Ximeo, 
Azan, and Thamir. Mirvan and Zuma were brought in loaded 
with chains. The latter, on beholding her husband, exclaimed 
with vehemence, “ he is not guilty, he had no share in what I did, 
he was ignorant of my design.” .....“ Zuma,” interrupted Mir- 
van, “ your death is certain, how then can you think of defending 
my life?..... .- Lam not accused, I voluntarily share your fate. 
...... Zuma, let us die in silence, let us die with courage, and 
our child will still live.” ..... Zuma understood the real mean- 
ing of these words; she made no reply, but her face was bathed in 
tears. The examination then commenced. 

Zuma was unable to deny the facts to which Beatrice and the 
viceroy had been witnesses. She was asked from whom she had 
obtained the powder. She received it from me, exclaimed Mir- 
van. Zuma denied this, still protesting that her husband was en- 
tirely ignorant of her designs. And what were your designs? in- 
quired the judge? Did you not intend to poison the vice-queen? 
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Why else did you make use of this powder? Did you fancy that 
you were employing a salutary remedy?...... At this question, 
Zuma trembled; her eyes, at this moment, met those of the cruel 
Azan, his threatening glance filled her with horror; she fancied 
she beheld him strangling her child. No, no, she exclaimed, in a 
distracted tone, I know of no salutary remedy.—It was poison, 
then? ..... You confess it?—I confess nothing.—Answer then.— 
Alas! Iam compelled to be silent. At these words, Ximeo ad- 
vanced and placed himself between Mirvan and Zuma; let me 
likewise be chained, said he, I will die along with them. Oh my 
father! live for our child’s sake! they exclaimed with one voice. 
But Ximeo persisted. 

‘The judges had been directed neither to employ torture nor to 
make any inquiry respecting accomplices; they removed Ximeo, 
and Mirvan and Zuma were conveyed back to prison. The 
countess’s physician appeared, and was examined. He declared 
that the illness of the vice-queen having baffled the most effica- 
cious remedies, and being accompanied by extraordinary symp- 
toms, horrible suspicions at length arose in his mind, and that the 
action in which Zuma had been detected, leaving no room to 
doubt the atrocity of her design, had confirmed him in an idea 
which he had long endeavoured to repel; that finally he no longer 
doubted that this perverse slave had administered a slow poison 
to the vice-queen, and that finding herself excluded from the 
service of the chamber, and fearing lest the youth of the countess, 
and the attention which was devoted to her, might in course 
of time overcome the effects of a poison, which had been sparing- 
ly administered, she intended to consummate her crime by a 
powerful dose. At this detail, the judges were nearly petrified 
with horror; they collected the votes and condemned Mirvan and 
Zuma to perish amidst the flames of a pile, that very day at 
noon. They were again brought into the court. Mirvan heard his 
sentence with heroic firmness. Zuma, bathed in tears, threw 
herself at his feet: I have sacrificed you, she exclaimed: that 
thought fills me with remorse: dare I hope for your forgiveness! 
..... Let us not accuse our judges of cruelty, he replied, the ty- 
rants who condemn us, deliver us from a horrible yoke; a few 
hours will free us from the bonds of slavery!..... These words 
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moved the obdurate heart of Azan himself: Mirvan, said he, be 
not concerned for the fate of your son, he shall be as dear to me 
as if he were my own. 

It was now nine in the morning, and orders were given for 
erecting the fatal pile. 


The vice-queen was dying; the physician announced to thé” 


viceroy that every hope had vanished, that it was impossible she 
could support three more fits of fever, and that six or seven days, 
at most, would terminate her existence. The count, in a pa- 
roxysm of despair, could entertain no thought of mercy: besides, 
regarding Zuma as the most execrable monster that nature had 
ever produced, he was devested of all feeling of compassion for 
her. He gave orders that a pardon should be offered to Mirvan, 
on condition of his making a sincere confession of his crime.— 
“ Tell the viceroy,” answered Mirvan, “ that even though he pro- 
mised me the life of Zuma, he should never draw from me another 
syllable.” : | 

The viceroy did not wish to be in Lima during this dreadful 
execution. He therefore departed for one of his pleasure-houses, 
situated about half a league from the city, intending not to return 
until the evening. 

The wretched Ximeo vainly devised a thousand different pro- 
jects, all tending to save Mirvan and Zuma; he anxiously wished 
to assemble his friends, but during the whole of the morning, the 
Indians were so closely watched, that he found no possibility of 
secretly conversing with Azan and Thamir. A proclamation was 
issued, ordering all the Indians in Lima to attend the execution. 
They were without arms; the Spanish guard was doubled and 
ranged round the pile; in addition to this, the unfortunate victims 
were escorted by two hundred soldiers. Ximeo found himself 
compelled to submit to his fate, he was overwhelmed with de- 
spair, and resolved to throw himself on the pile with his children. 

Whilst the whole city, filled with consternation, awaited this 
dreadful spectacle, the vice-queen, still ignorant of the tragical 
event, was stretched upon her bed of sickness, weaker and more 
afflicted than ever. Since six in the morning, all her attendants 
had evinced the utmost agitation. This at length attracted the 
notice of the countess; she made inquiries, and plainly perceived 
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that Beatrice wished to conceal something from her, and that she 
imposed silence on the rest of her women. Beatrice frequently 
quitted the apartment, that she might, without constraint give vent 
to her sorrow. In one of these moments, the countess strictly ques- 
tioned one of her maids, and so imperatively enjoined her to tell 
the truth, that the girl informed her of all, and added that Mirvan 
and Zuma, far from denying the imputation laid to their charge, 
had gloried in their crime. The surprise of the countess was 
equal to the horror with which she was inspired by this dreadful 
communication. Oh, supreme Mercy!” she exclaimed, “ I can 
now invoke thee with more confidence than ever.” ..... She im- 
mediately ordered her servants to prepare an open litter, and with 
the assistance of her women she rose, and was dressed in a loose 
robe of muslin. In spite of the tears and entreaties of the Spanish 
ladies and Beatrice, the countess threw herself upon the litter, 
which was borne by four slaves, a fifth carrying over her head a 
large parasol of taffety: in this manner, with her face concealed by 
a long white veil, she departed...... Twelve o’clock struck! .... 
At this moment Mirvan and Zuma, on foot, loaded with chains, 
quitted their prison to undergo the execution of their sentence. 
Zuma, who was scarcely able to support herself, rested on the 
arm of a priest, and was guarded by two soldiers; immense crowds 
had collected to see them. Amidst the multitude, she perceived 
Azan, bearing her child in his arms, and making an effort to at- 
tract her observation. At this sight she uttered a piercing 
shriek, a maternal shriek, which vibrated through every heart 
.....- but collecting her strength, that she might once again em- 
brace the adored child, she disengaged herself from the hands of 
the priest and the soldiers, and darted towards Azan........ 
Azan placed the child on the palpitating bosom of Zuma. The 
wretched mother, amidst a torrent of tears, gave her child the 
last maternal kiss. “ Zuma,’ said Azan, in a low tone of voice, 
summon all your courage; recollect that your death is in itself a 
revenge, and that it will serve to render our secret the more in- 
violable........ “Oh! I wish for no revenge,” answered Zuma. 
“ Alas! were it possible to save the vice-queen!”....... She 
could not utter more, the soldiers came to lead her away; the hand 
of death was upon her when they tore her from her child; and at 
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that terrible moment she seemed to be offering up the sacrifice of 
her Tiles sc. 6 

The procession advanced; they were scarcely three hundred 
paces from the place of execution. At this moment a mournful 
trumpet announced the approach of the victims, the resinous 
wood which formed the top of the pile was kindled..... . They 
entered an alley of plane trees, at the end of which they beheld 
the fatal spot, and the flames which seemed to mingle with the 
clouds. At this terrible spectacle Zuma shrunk back with hor- 
ror; at that moment she was delivered from the torment of think- 
ing on her husband and her child; stupor succeeded to sensibility, 
and the idea of her approaching destruction now wholly occu- 
pied her mind; she saw before her inevitable death, and death 
under the most horribly threatening aspect!.......+--. Her 
strength failed her; the frozen blood no longer circulated in her 
veins; her face was tinged with mortal paleness; and, though 
not in a state of total unconsciousness, she sunk into the arms of 
the priest, who, notwithstanding her repeated but vague protes- 
tations, still exhorted her to repentance! ....... Zuma, said 
Mirvan, our sufferings will not be of long duration; behold those 
whirlwinds of smoke—we shall be suffocated in a few moments! 
oe ee Ah! replied Zuma, in a voice scarcely audible, I see 
nothing but fire. ..... nothing but flame....... They ad- 
vanced. ...... Every step which brought Zuma nearer to her 
death, augmented her unconquerable terror!....... The In- 
dians had already ranged themselves round the pile in sad con- 
sternation; they all held in their hands a branch of cypress, as an 
emblem of mourning; they were surrounded by Spanish guards: 
oS. Soe ON . . A noise was suddenly heard at some distance; a 
horseman at full gallop appeared within view, exclaiming, “ Hold, 
hold, by order of the vice-queen, she is approaching.” . .... At 
these words all were struck motionless; Zuma folded her hands 
and sent forth a supplication to heaven; but her soul, weigh- 
ed down by terror, was not yet penetrated by the faintest gleam 
of hope! ..... At length the litter of the vice-queen was per- 
ceived, she urged her slaves to advance with the utmost speed, 
and she quickly reached the fatal spot: the Spanish guards ranged 
themselves round the vice-queen, and the Indians formed a semi- 
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circle before her: the countess then raised her veil and discover- 
ed a pale and languishing countenance, but full of grace and gen- 


I do not possess, said she, the happy right of granting pardon, but 
it is a favour which I am certain of obtaining from the goodness 
of the viceroy. In the meanwhile I take under my protection 
and safeguard these two unfortunate creatures; let their chains 
be taken off, extinguish without delay this terrific pile which should 
never have been kindled, had I been sooner informed of the 
At these words the Indians threw down their 

branches of cypress, and the air resounded with reiterated cries 
of Long live the vice-queen! . Ximeo rushed forward, ex- 
claiming, Fes, she shall live! ..... Zuma threw herself on her 
knees. Almighty God, she said, finish the work Thou hast be- 
The vice-queen signified her wish that Mirvan and 

Zuma should follow her; she caused them to be placed near her 
litter, and in this manner returned to the palace, followed by an 
immense multitude who enthusiastically invoked blessings on her 
clemency and goodness. Having arrived at the palace, she threw 
herself on her bed, and expressed a desire that Mirvan and Zu- 
ma should enter her apartment; they did so, and placed them- 
selves at her bed-side. Owing to the agitation, fatigue, and dis- 
tress of mind which the countess had undergone, her strength 
was so completely exhausted, that she fancied herself to be bor- 


stretched forth one hand to Mirvan and the other to Zuma; who, 
Beatrice 

could no longer support this scene, and she entreated the coun- 
tess to suffer the two Indians to be removed, under guard, to an 
adjoining chamber. No, no, said the vice-queen, I will answer 
for them here, and will do so before the Supreme Arbiter by 
Oh! leave them here, they are 

Great God! said 

Beatrice, must I see you in the hands of the monsters who have 
poisoned you! Where can I be better at this moment? replied the 
On the bosom of friendship my mind is over- 

whelmed with superfluous regret ..... but these trembling 
hands which I press within my own, fortify my courage; the very 
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sight of these unfortunate beings diffuses calmness and confidence 
through my soul! ..... Oh, my benefactress, said Zuma, suffo- 
cated with grief, should heaven frustrate my only hope, it will 
then be seen whether or not the wretched Zuma loved you! No, 
I never can survive you! .... . At these words Beatrice shud- 
dered. Detestable hypocrisy, she exclaimed .....- - Do not 
insult them, said the countess, they repent; see they shed tears! 

. +... Ah! Zuma, pursued she, you, whose gentle figure be- 
spoke a celestial soul! . . .. . You whom I have so dearly loved! 
..... how can [ entertain the slightest resentment against 
your ..... I look upon you both as the instruments of my 
eternal happiness; I forgive you with a willing heart; may you 
return to the consolations of religion with equal sincerity. ... + 
Zuma, almost driven to distraction, was about to speak, and per- 
haps to reveal a part of the secret which weighed a thousand 
times more heavily on her mind, than if she had only had her 
own life to defend; but Mirvan interrupted her: Zuma, said he, 
let us be silent! the voice of the countess will bring down the 
truth from heaven! Let us place our trust in the God whom she 
invokes! He will save her precious life and will justify us! . 
These words were pronounced in so sincere a tone and with so 
solemn an air, that they made a powerful impression even on 
Beatrice. The vice-queen wished to interrogate Mirvan, but in 
vain; he entreated that she would question him no further, and 
for two hours maintained the most obstinate silence. 

The Vice-queen, before proceeding to the pile to save Zuma, 
had dispatched a messenger to the count to hasten his return to 
the palace; she every moment expected him, and was astonished 
that he had not yet arrived. She was about to send off another 
courier, when an extraordinary clamour was heard throughout the 
palace. Beatrice quitted the countess’s chamber to inquire the 
cause of the agitation; a moment after the countess distinguished 
the voice of the viceroy, she ordered the door to be thrown open, 
and exclaimed, “ My Lord, I entreat your pardon for the guilty.” 
- . . « They are your deliverers! .. . . replied the viceroy, en- 
tering the apartment. All were petrified with amazement. The 
viceroy held a lovely boy in his arms. Zuma uttered a shriek of 
joy; it was her child. The viceroy rushed forward, placed the 
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child upon her bosom, and prostrated himself at her feet... . .. 
Ximeo followed him, he advanced, and addressing himself to Mir- 
van: You may now speak, said he, with the consent of all the In- 
dians: the secret is revealed, we have all tasted the powder in the 
presence of the viceroy; he himself insisted on partaking of it be- 
fore he brought it here..... . At these words, Zuma, trans- 
ported, almost drowned in tears, strained her child within her 
arms, and returned thanks to Heaven. Mirvan embraced his fa- 
ther, the vice-queen asked a thousand questions in a breath; the 
count briefly related all that the Indians had revealed to him. 
Great Heaven! exclaimed the countess, throwing her arms round 
the neck of Zuma, this angelic creature would have laid down 
cher life to save me, and she was on the verge of being sacrificed! 

. . - » In the performance of so sublime an action, she was ac- 
cused of an atrocious crime! ..... And the fears of this heroic 
couple for the preservation of their child, added the viceroy, made 
them endure, with unconquerable firmness, shame, ignominy, and 
the aspect of a terrible death! ..... Ah! said Zuma, the vice- 
queen has done still more! Though she believed us to be mon- 
sters of ingratitude and atrocity, and the authors of all her suf- 
fering, yet she protected and delivered us, and with what kind- 
ness, what generosity! ..... She, as well as yourselves, re- 
plied the viceroy, will now receive the reward due to virtue..... 
Here are two doses of the blessed powder, the one for Zuma and 
the other for the vice-queen. . . . . . So saying, the count himself 
poured the quinquina into two separate cups; Zuma drank first, 
and the vice-queen wished to receive the salutary beverage from 
her hand. All present were melted into tears; the vice-queen, 
already revived by the double influence of joy and hope, received 
with transport the tender embraces of her husband, Beatrice, and 
the happy Zuma; she raised Zuma’s child to her pillow, and 
loaded him with the tenderest caresses; she promised to be thence- 
forth his second mother. Beatrice and the rest of the Spanish 
ladies surrounded Zuma; they gazed upon her with admiration. 
Beatrice, in a fit of transport, kissed her hand, that beneficent 
hand which she had accused of having committed an execrable 
Sn a 0 «6 4 In the midst of this enthusiasm, the viceroy took 
Mirvan and Zuma by the hand, he opened a window and led them 
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out on a balcony overlooking the principal street in the city, 
which was at that time filled with Spaniards and Indians. Here, 
said he, pointing to Mirvan and Zuma, here are the voluntary 
victims of gratitude, generous sentiment, and the sanctity of 
oaths! ..... Indians, their sublime virtues and those of the 
vice-queen have led you to abjure a hatred formerly too pardon- 
able, but now unjust! you have, by an unanimous wish, freed 
yourselves from the cruel oath formed by revenge; instead of our 
secret enemies, you have become the benefactors of the old 
world! To render you happy will henceforth be not merely the 
duty of humanity, but of gratitude; and that duty shall be fulfill- 
ed. Indians, all who in this memorable assembly have come to 
sacrifice feelings of resentment, to admiration and gentle pity; 
Indians, you are free; such sentiments place you on a footing of 
equality with your conquerors! Enjoy this glory, virtue has er- 
fected your liberation! . . . . Love your sovereign and serve him 
with fidelity: let the tree of health flourish on the land which will 
be distributed among you: reflect, when you cultivate it, that the 
whole universe is indebted to you for this blessing of the Crea- 
tiet aki s This address excited universal enthusiasm, and the 
viceroy, wishing to terminate the day by the triumph of Zuma, 
gave orders that she should be attired in a magnificent dress: a 
crown of laurel was placed upon her head, and she was seated on 
a superb chair of state; all the ladies of the court of the vice- 
queen placed themselves in her suite; she was attended by the 
vice-queen’s guard of honour; a herald on horseback preceded 
the retinue, pronouncing the following words: “ Behold Zuma, 
the wife of the virtuous Mirvan, and the preserver of the vice- 
queen.” Zuma, reclined on cushions of cloth of gold, pressed her 
child to her bosom, and carried in one hand a branch of the tree 
of health. In this way she proceeded through the principal streets 
of Lima, amidst the acclamations of the people who assembled in 
crowds to see her and to overwhelm her with benedictions. On 
Zuma’s return to the palace, the vice-queen received her with 
open arms. She was then conducted to an elegant suite of apart- 
ments prepared expressly for her and her husband; servants were 
appointed to attend on them, and they were thenceforward to be 
regarded as the mort intimate and dearest friends of the vice- 
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queen. In the evening the city and all the court-yards of the 
palace were illuminated, and in the gardens tables were laid out 
with sumptuous refreshments for the Indians. 

The vice-queen and Zuma were quickly freed from every re- 
maining trace of fever; at the termination of a week the vice- 
queen was in a perfect state of convalescence. On the same spot 
where the fatal pile had excited such a sensation of horror, the 
viceroy erected an obelisk of white marble, on which the follow- 
ing words were engraven in characters of gold: 


To Zuma, the Friend and Preserver of the vice-queen, and 
Benefactress of the Old World. 


On each side of this obelisk a tree of health was planted, that 
blessed tree, sanctified by so many virtues, and which, among the 
Indians, afterwards became the emblem of every virtue which 
does honour to humanity. The viceroy lost no time in sending 
to Europe the precious powder of the quinquina, which was long 
known by the name of ‘he countess’s powder,* but which in Latin 
still preserves its original name. 

Fortune and honours never inspired with pride, the generous 
and sensible Zuma; she was always passionately beloved by the 


vice-queen, and her own virtues always rendered her worthy of 
her glory and happiness. 





Arr. XXVII.— Poetry. 


Tue following song, which contains the names of all the Engine 


and Hose Companies in Philadelphia, is attributed to Mr. R. 
C. Coffin. 


On the bosom of night, when the weary were sleeping, 
And the stillness of death lent an awe to the scene; 
When mankind, all their woes in forgetfulness steeping, 
Were dreaming of joys in the days that had been.— 

Oh, how dread was the cry as it broke on their slumbers; 
How awful the sound of the midnight alarm, 

As it fell on the ear, and the Firemen in numbers, 
Re-echoed it back on the slumberer’s charm! 


* Historical—Related of the Jesuit’s bark, or quinquina. 
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See the flames spreading round! all the timbers are falling! 
The home of the wretched is blazing on high, 

And the wife of his bosom for mercy is calling, 

Till, with joy, she beholds that “ Assistance” is nigh, 
On the sons of “ Cotumsta” she places “ Rexiancr,” 
And a firm “ Resouvution” and “ Horr” in their name, 
‘Proclaims that the “ Union” will soon bid defiance, 

And their “ Vicitanr”’ efforts extinguish the flame. 

With “ Diticenr”’ strides see old “ Nxprunr” advances, 
While the stream of compassion pours fast from his eyes! 
And the smile of * Goop Witv” all our labour enhances, 
As “ Nracara‘s” torrent ascends to the skies! 

“ RELrEeF”’ on the pinions of glory appearing, 

Like the spirit of “ Wasnineton” bending from heaven, 
With the whispers of peace tke lone sufferer is cheering 
Till success to our firm “ PERsEVERANCE” is given, 

The sons of “ Hisernta,” those friends of good feeling, 
Oh long may they smile with an aspect “ Humane,” 

Their “ CuartraB_e” views and their honour in dealing 
Like our “ VENERABLE” “ FRANKLIN’’ is free from a stain; 
May “Fre.iowsuip” “ Frrenpsuip”’ and “ Harmony” blending 
Still rain from “ Sournawarx” to “ DELAwARE”’ shore, 
And the followers of * Prnn’’* “Goon Inrenr” still extending 
Be honoured till “ Liserty’s’’t selfis no more; 

Then pledge we the “ Srarss,”’{ while our bosoms are swelling, 
And swear that we ever undaunted will prove, 

And “ Amiry’s”’§ smile every sorrow dispelling, 

Shall weave for each brow afresh chaplet of love. 

Thy name “ Puitapetpnta,” shall flourish for ever, 

Tis written in sunbeams, it shines from the sky, 

And when the Jast trump shall the universe sever, 

Like the “ Pua@nrx,” thy “ Fame” on its ruins shall rise, 


* PENN—PENNSYLVANIA. } Liserty—NorTaHern Lisgety. 
{| Srares—Unitep Svatres. § Amrry—AmicaBLe. 
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SONG. 
(Adapted to the tune of * Lullaby.’’) 


Biusuine, trembling, and desiring, 

Lover view a mistress nigh; 

The beating heart, though scarce respiring, 
Watts its wishes in a sigh. 


But when wedded passions cooling, 

Many troubles they descry; 

Soon indifference overruling, ) 
Wafts their curses in a sigh. 


Since a sigh, so much expressing, 

Give us ease, we know not why, 

Let’s be grateful for the blessing, 
Wafting raptures in a sigh. 


— + eo 


ON THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


Who can behold those radiant worlds that roll, 
And float through ether, midst unbounded space, 
Which dart their flaming lights from pole to pole; 
Or trace the comet, in his fulgent race, 
And not admire the architect divine, 
‘That form’d the glorious firmament on high, 
That made the sun in zenith splendour shine, 
And the pale moon to lamp the cloudless sky? 
Prompt at his word, the meteors rise, or fall; 
The comets gleam, portentous, through the air, 
The planets glimmer, or their fires recal, 
As calm the heav’ns appear, or tempests bear. 
Th’? Almighty pow’r in all his works we see; 
And, seeing, who can impious atheists be? 


——— + a 


THE ROBIN. 


Anticipant of frosts, and early snows, 
The social Robin swells his wintry lay, 
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Unmindful of the eastern wind that blows, 
Or gath’ring fogs that blot the face of day. 
Now, pausing in his song, and free from care, 
From shrub to shrub he flits, from tree to tree; 
Now, darting downwards, to seek his insect fare— 
Some shrivell’d fly, or desiccated bee. 
But, when, importunate, his hunger calls, 
He grows more forward, and advances near 
The thatch, the pent-house, or the garden wall, 
Or on the window chirps, devoid of fear. 
The housewife ushers from the lowly shed, 
And on the threshold leaves her crumbs of bread. 


——P + oo 


A PUN. 


Jack Dash, in town, a first rate beau, 
Some time ago, 
For near a month had never ventured out; 
’Twas wise—for Jack was poor, and what bespoke it, 
Was-—that he had no money in his pocket, 
And therefore was not quite prepared to meet, 
A friend of his, who slily in the street, 
To tap him on the shoulder lurk’d about. 


A doctor’s wife, hard by, 
Who much delighted in his company, 
(For Jack, to please the ladies had the skill) 
Began to think him ill;— 
So sent her servant Thomas, to assure him, 
That if, by fell disease he was assail’d, 
And would but tell her freely what he ail’d, 
She’d get some draughts, that very soon should cure him. 


The message hearing—thus replied Dash, 

Friend Tom—then tell your mistress I will thank her, 
As my disorder’s only want of cash, 

To let the drafts be—on her husband’s banker. Jacosus. 
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Poetry. 


« For the Pert Folio. 


LOVE IS SELFISH. 


Hard is his fate, to whom ungrateful Love 
Rewards his anguish with disdainful looks— 
Yet e’en for him, with bitterest grief oppress’d, 
Life is not joyless, while his eyes can view 

The guardian roof of the dear maid he loves, 
Ere from his couch he springs—while fancy hears, 
Her morning orisons and evening prayers, 

And sighs his wish to be remembered there. 
Existence yet has charms for him, who oft 
Beneath the solemn sanctuary’s dome, 

At the gay bali, the mall, the theatre, 

Drinks the same air, perfumed and exquisite, 
Wafted that moment from her untouched lips— 
And though by Love and Fate severely school’d, 
Those precious rubies he must never dare 

To hope to press. excepting in his dreams, 

Still to his breast, ’tis a soul-soothing balm, 

To know such long-sought happiness alike 

To every other aspirant refused— 

For Love, alas! whatever sages say, 

Or novelists may write, is selfish still. 

There’s not a blessing that this world can know, 
Or good, imagination could conceive, 

Which heaven to-day, unprayed for, could bestow— 
With bounding heart, delighted at the task, 
He’d court a pilgrimage from pole to pole, 

That to the holy altar he might bring, 

The envied being whom his fair one loves; 

For then, her happiness were boon from him, 
And that so sweet revenge for years of frowns, 
To selfishness would all its pleasures owe. 

Ye beauteous maidens! who would fain secure, 
The heavenly friendship of hymeneal life, 
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That charm unspeakable, which more than Love, 

Our best enjoyments greatly can enhance, 

And every earthly wo can mitigate, 

This counsel to your gentle bosoms take— 

A long probation is your sex’s right; 

Be difficult to win—let none presume, 

To hope for favour in a term less short, 

Than Jacob first for lovely Rachael serv’d— 

Oh! be not won too soon—for know, the fruit 

Which pendant low, bobs at our mouth, 

We pass unvalued by—and set our hearts 

On that we get at hazard of our lives— 

Humanity and pride enjoin delay; 

The oft rejected wretch is happy still, 

While no rude hand, presumptuous, has pluck’d, 

From the top bough, his blessing, blooming prize. 
* KKK € 


New York, Jan. 1, 1821. 
—2 +o 


WISDOM. 
From the Russian of Davidoft. 


While hon’ring the grape’s ruby nectar, 
All sportingly, laughingly gay; 

We determined, I, Harry, and tector, 
To drive old dame Wisdom away. 


‘Oh my children take care!’ said the beldame, 
‘ Attend to these counsels of mine; 

‘Get not tipsy! for danger is seldom 
‘Remote from the goblet of wine! 


‘ With thee in his company, no man 
‘Can err,’ said our wag with a wink, 
‘But come, thou good humour’d old woman, 
(‘ There’s a drop in the goblet)—and drink.’ 
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She frown’d, but her scruples soon twisting, 
Complying, smilingly said, 

‘ So polite, there’s indeed no resisting, 
* For wisdom was never ill-bred!’ 


She drank—but continued her teaching, 
‘Let the wise from indulgence refrain!’ 
And never gave over her preaching 
But to say,—* Fill the goblet again!’ 


And she drank, and she totter’d, but still she 
Was talking and shaking her head: 

Mutter’d ‘ temperance,—prudence,’ until she 
Was carried by Folly to bed. 


AN IMPROMPTU-—TO A LADY SPLENDIDLY DRESSED. 


Whence all .his labour, ah! too lovely maid! 
To seek the tinsel ornaments of art? 
In nature’s simple dignity array’d, 
“Lis yours to win, ’tis yours to keep the heart. 


Let other damsels search for every toy, 
Than you more studious, since than you less fair; 
Let them, to gild their weaker charms, employ 
The pearl’s pale lustre, or the diamond’s glare. 


But you, Louisa, trust those killing eyes, 

That blooming cheek—and ah! those lips divine! 
Then make of every heart a willing prize, 

But use your conquest only over mine. 
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Art. XXVIII.—Literary Intelligence. 


Mr. Frederick Adelung of St. Petersburgh, is engaged in a 
great Philological work, to be entitled Bibliotheca Glotiica. The 
prospectus of it has already appeared under the title of Ueber- 
sicht aller bekannten Sprachen, or a “ View of all known lan- 
guages.” St. Petersb. 1820, oct. 185. A list of all the lan- 
guages of the four parts of the world is givén at the end, by which 
it appears that there are in Europe 545 languages and dialects, 
in Asia 991, Africa 276, and in America 1214, as far as it is yet 
known; so that it would appear that there are in our country, 
nearly as many idioms as in all the world besides. This singular 
fact is well worth the attention of the learned. Mr. Adelung’s 
work, according to the prospectus above mentioned, is to contain 
a complete corpus of the Philological science, an account of all 
the works that have been written on the subject, and a treatise on 





human language in general, in which the author will treat at length 
of all the various questions which this important subject presents. 

The following advertisement appears on the cover ef one of the 
late English Magazines. “ Brown, the American novelist. This 
day is published, in 3 vols 12mo. price 16s. 6d. Arthur Mervyn, 
a tale, new edition. Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leaden- 
hall-street. Where may be had by the same author, Edgar Hunt- 
ley, or the Sleep-Walker, new edition. 3 vols. 15s. Jane ‘Talbot, 
a tale, 2 vols. new edition, 10s. Philip Stanley, or the Enthusi- 
asm of Love.(?) 2 vols. new edit. 10s.°? The bookseller adds an ex- 
tract from the New Monthly Magazine, in relation to this writer. 
“Tf Arthur Mervyn, or Edgar Huntley, were to be ushered into 
the world with some such magical additions as “ by the author of 
Waverly” in the title page, we doubt not that every reader would 
be in raptures with their beauties, and every babbling critic ten- 
dering his tributary stream of shallow admiration of the writer’s 
powers.” 

Lord Byron is again about to appear ina dramatic poem, called 
Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice. 

Dr. Prettyman Tomline, tutor of Mr. Pitt, and his private friend 
during his public career, having finished his promised memoirs of 
that active minister, the work will speedily be published. 
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Henry Mackenzie, Esq. is about to publish the works of John 
Home, the author of Douglas, with an account of his life and wri- 
tings. 

Robert Southey has announced a poem, entitled the Vision of 


Judgment. He is preparing for the press a History of the Qua- 
kers. 


Mr. J. Williams is preparing for the press a new edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, with notes and annotations, and cor- 
rections of the errors and mistatements of the learned and elo- 
quent judge. This edition will contain the last corrections of the 
author, together with the celebrated passages on the liberty of the 
subject, which have been expunged from all the editions of this 
work, except the last. 

In the last volume of the proceedings of the Royal Society, we 
find a paper on the compressibility of water, by our ingenious 
countryman, Jacob Perkins, Esq. 

A bill was sometime ago introduced into the house of Repre- 
sentatives of this state, authorizing the governor to contract with 
Robert Walsh Esquire, for a History of Pennsylvania, in two 
volumes, 8vo. and the sum of $5,000 was proposed to be placed 
in the hands of his Excellency for this purpose. Nothing further 
was done at the penultimate session. It was revived at the last ses- 
sion, by a report in favour of the application; an there the matter 
seems to rest. The best history of this state extant, is that of 
Professor Ebeling, which has been partly translated by Dr. Eberle, 
editor of the Medical Recorder. Of Mr. Walsh’s plan, we know 
no more than is disclosed in the following extracts from his pro- 
position, which compose a part of the report of the committee: 

« The history which I project, would be brought down to the 
establishment of the present constitution of the state; it would be 
comprised in two large octavo volumes, and printed in a neat and 
handsome volume; it would be composed with the utmost care, 
and completed probably within two years, or at furthest, three. 
Its spirit would be republican and philosophical, its strain alto- 
gether impartial, as to the political or other moral divisions which 
may have existed in the commonwealth; and as to the general 
character of institutions and administrations, it could not fail to be 
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evenreverential. [am well acquainted with the annals ofall the Ame- 
rican States. I believe there is none from which so much honour can 
be deduced, not only for the iminediate party, but for human nature, 
as from those of Pennsylvania. I am sure, that if suitably wrought 
into narration, they would sensibly and most beneficially affect the 
political mind and actions of our countrymen in general, as well 
as of the citizens through many generations. It would be in my 
power to attract attention to them in the principal monarchies of 
Europe, and thus to serve the cause of republican freedom itself, 
by giving it play and illustration on the theatre of the adverse 
system.” 

* Itis not likely,” continues Mr. Walsh, “ that any other person 
of literary experience and reputation, will attempt the history in 
question for many years to come. If the historian of this descrip- 
tion should present himself, he may not have, as is my case, such 
social connexions as would enable him to get access to the papers 
of the Penn, Logan, and Franklin families. My capacity as se- 
cretary of the American Philosophical Society, which possesses a 
body of valuable and unemployed documents, constitutes another 
advantage. In short, I might venture to assert, that I could, par- 
ticularly if acting under the auspices of the legislature, command 
whatever materials for our history are now disper.ed in family 
archives, or in the memory of individuals soon to leave the stage 
of life.” 

Proposals have been issued in England for publishing a Sequel 
to the Iliad in fourteen books, translated from the Greek of Quin- 
tus the Smyrnean, by Alexander Dyce, A. B. The action of this 
poem commences after the death of Hector and ends with the re- 
turn of the Greeks from Troy. The author is more generally 
known by the name of Quintus Caliber, from the circumstance of 
his work having been discovered by Cardinal Bessarion, near 
Otranto, a sea-port town of Calabria. 

Mr. Iskenteri, a Greek merchant settled in Constantinople, has 
published in Greek, an elegant translation of Zadig, a romance by 
Voltaire. He has also translated the voyage of Antenor, and is 
now printing it. The author is indefatigable in his exertions for 
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the diffusion of knowledge and the civilization of Greece.in ge- 
neral. 

Professor Krause, of Gottingen, has added a sixth volume to an 
unfinished work, comprising notes and illustrations on the Iliad. 
The five first volumes have been repeatedly reprinted. The pre- 
sent volume completes the whole series of notes. They are stated 
to bear the impress of profound erudition. A similar commentary 
is preparing on the Odyssey. 

The last number of Sir Richard Phillips’ Monthly Magazine 
completes the Frrvir1H voLuME of that publication. The knight 
embraces the occasion to compare himself with his competitors, 
and the conclusions which he draws are quite satisfactory to— 
himself. He complains bitterly, and not without cause, of the as- 
sumption of his title, by the proprietors of the Ww Monthly Ma- 
gazine, and in reference to the connection of Mr. Campbell with 
that journal, he speaks with great severity. “ Within the cur- 
rent month,” he says, “ a name respected for poetical talent, has 
been associated with this base attempt, and has been as empiri- 
cally as ostentatiously displayed to the world. While we express 
our regret that any inadvertency, any exigency of circumstan- 
ces, or any pension from the crown, should occasion a man of ge- 
nius to compromise himself, we feel it our duty thus publicly to 
remind him, that though honour may be stained by associations 
with dishonour, yet, no association can ever confer worth on any 
act radically base.” He then proceeds to inform us that the poet 
has recently had a pension of 1300 bestowed upon him, which he 
is to earn, it is intimated, by his. services in the Magazine. We 
should be xtremely sorry to see of the honourable character which 
has always been attributed to Mr. Campbell, entrammelled by 
any disgraceful bonds; nor are we ready to infer such a conclu- 
sion from the fact of his receiving a pension. This is a gift which 
may be honourable to all parties... It may evince the discernment 
of the patron and the merits of the poet. Servility is not to be 
ranked among the vices of the poets of the présent day, or, indeed, 
of any time. We have seen the first number of this Miscellany 
for the present year and perused it with some satisfaction; al- 
though we do not perceive in it any marks of such distinguished 
excellence as to warrant the extravagant expectations which have 
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been created by ostentatious advertisements. From the second, 
several extracts have appeared in one of our weekly papers. It 
contains an article on the complaints in America against the Bri- 
tish press, which has been said in an odd kind of phrase, to contain 
“qa respectable mixture of praise and censure.” Speaking of 
this article only from the extracts which have appeared in the 
paper referred to, we should say that few complaints would have 
been uttered on this side of the water against the British press, if 
its sentiments had always been in the strain of these paragraphs. 
We feel no desire to quarrel with Lord Grey for calling Mr. 
Fearon, “a gentleman.” De gustibus non est disputandum. For 
ourselves, no further proof than an inspection of his book would 
be necessary to prove that he is not entitled to this distinction; 
but in addition to this, it has been demonstrated beyond all de- 
nial, that his representations, in some instances, are entirely des- 
titute of truth. Still, if his lordship can pass him off for a gen- 
tleman in England, we have no objections. In one particular, it 
must be admitted, that our press furnishes too much ground for 
the contumelious manner in which our literature is treated. How 
can we command the respect of English critics, while we servile- 
ly republish their slanders, and circulate them throughout the 
country? | 
Messrs. Littell & Henry have issued proposals for republishing 
the .Vew Monthly Magazine, which has been gratuitously called 
in several of our papers, “ Campbell’s”’* At the same time it 
is blazoned forth in this city and New-York, that all the best ar- 
ticles of this journal shall appear in certain of our own weekly 
and monthly Magazines. Although we shall at all times witness 
the success of these deserving young men with cordial satisfac- 
tion, we must say that we prefer the selection. The New Month- 
ly will bear winnowing, even though the harvest be garnered by 


* We know not what authority the American publishers may have for 
making this declaration, but we have reason to believe they are mista- 
ken. Neither the London advertisements of the first and second num- 
bers of the new series, of which we have seen several, nor the London 
copies of the first and second numbers themselves, give any authority for 


such a belief. 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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the author of the Pleasures of Hope. As Littell and Henry 
publish a weekly paper, we advise them to abandon their design 
of reprinting the whole work and join in the general scram- 
ble for “ all the best raticles’—which, by the bye, are no better 
than an ordinary share of intellect, aided by a little industry, 
might produce, and which have often been equalled in our own 
Magazines. 

The following work is advertised in London as just published: 
Selections from Letters written during a tour to the United 
States, in the summer and autumn of 1819, illustrative of the 
character of the native Indians, and of their descent from the 
last ten tribes of Israel; as well as descriptive of the present situ- 
ation and sufferings of emigrants, and of the soil and state of 
Agriculture. By Emanuel Howitt. 

We beg leave to recommend to the attention of our readers, 
the lectures on Geography and History, which Mr. Darby is now 
delivering. Itis surely an unnecessary task to expatiate upon the 
utility of such studies. The manner of this lecturer is plain and 
perspicuous. He has long devoted himself to these pursuits, and 
experience has taught him the most successful means of impacrt- 
ing his knowledge to others. In illustration of his historical lec- 
tures, he employs boldly-marked maps, and in this manner the 
time, the place, and the names of the actors are indelibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of his auditors. 

M. Carey & Son have published two numbers of the Journal of 
Jurisprudence, by the editor of the Port Folio. 

Shortly will be published, at the office of the Port Folio, A Law 
Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Norman, French, and other lan- 
guages, interspersed in Blackstone, and other writers on law. 





